


































Easiest to Operate 
—Safest to Drive 


There is no complicated system of levers on the Rambler. 
Every part is as simple as the Rambler control, here. shown. 
Below the steering wheel- on the Rambler is the throttle, which 
can be tilted by. the fingers to: increase or decrease the speed of the 
e Ate car at will. 





Every forward movement of the 
‘car, from highest speed to full stop, 
can be controlled without moving the 
. hand from the steering wheel. 
The’ Rambler ¢atalogue explains in detai 
why ‘the Rambler is the car. for you td 
buy. It.is mailed on request. 





Surrey, Type One, $1,350.00 Other models, * 
$750.00 to $3,000.00 


Thos. B. Jeffery 2 Co., Main Office and Factory, Hieusslia, Wis., U. S. A 


* Branches:—Boston; 145 Columbus Ave: * Chicano, 302-304 Wabash ‘Ave, Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad St. : 
‘ New York Ageneys: is ‘os — St. : Agencies i in Fin arel tending, cities. ; ie 
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A light heart makes an easy portage. 
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THE FALLACIES OF «ROUGHING IT” 


By ROBERT DUNN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY F. L. 


O him who loves the woods for their 
own sake, the way to their heart 
leads down no inspiring aisles. 

Generally you must pass a saw-mill, arch 
enemy of everything primeval. Where the 
axe has gnawed and fire has blighted the 
forest, the wounds are your own no less, 
The summer hotel makes a fool of Nature. 
Those are clowns in flannels on the tennis 
court. The railway folder you have been 
reading in the train is a funny mockery 
of what it fain would inspire. Only asa 
needful convenience have the rails them- 
selves any license. 

But the blight of blights will have flashed 
past the car window long before you reach 
the last house guarding your wilderness. 
One lies on every railroad in the northeast, 
mid-way to every jumping-off place. The 
folder calls it a ““Camp,” and gives it 
lengthiest notice. There in July the Order 
of Owls or Egrets shriek in convention, 
followed by the open-air séance of the 
Chronic Preventers of Everything in Au- 
gust, concerts of the Amalgamated Music- 
torturers the first week in September. 
Something doing every minute of the sum- 
mer. The stoops of big, shabby-white ho- 
tels lead straight to the station platform. 
A rococo ice-cream parlor and lunch room 
(pie and beans) is built out over the lake, 
where suckers swim lazily. Brash little 
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launches champ at anchor, placards on 
their gilt pilot-houses crying, “Every-day 
excursion—25 cents.”’ From the crowd on 
the platform you get hints of duck trousers 
hitched-up inordinately high, open work 
wristers, pop-corn, chewing-gum and a cor- 
net solo. 

And just beyond, the pine woods are 
cleared of brush, which is a crime in itself. 
Silly little shacks are scattered through 
them, forty to an acre; no shingles, no 
clapboards, no chimneys, unless a chunk 
of drainpipe stuck up on a ridge-pole here 
and there can fool you. One is painted 
dazzling green, another scarlet, more are 
naughtily polychrome, and all edged with 
wondrous jig-sawing along the eaves. 
Some have as many as two windows, but 
each is decked with a great fuss of screen 
doors, green mosquito nets, and two-foot- 
square piazzas. ‘Tacked to the ridge-poles, 
and facing the railway track are brilliant- 
ly painted scrolls: “Sunshine Cottage,” 
“Woodbine Rest,” “ Kill-Kare-Kamp.” 

Five years ago, I passed such a com- 
munity—call it Maple Grove—on the way 
to my friend P.’s camp near Sebasset L.ake. 
I remember the place particularly, and a 
colloquy we had on the train, for it had 
always worried me who could build or live 
in such shacks. Not the Owls, the Pre- 
venters, or the Music Tooters, surely; they 
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The Fallacies of “Roughing It” 


stopped at the seedy hotels, | knew, and 
a convention was then busy in the picnic 
grove near the lunch-room. But the in- 
mates of “‘ Woodbine Rest” were paying not 
the least attention to the epoch-making res- 
olutions—or was it the oratorio of Saul?— 
then being projected a rod down the line. 
With handkerchiefs tied around their necks, 
starched collars and picture-hats hung to 
the trees, they sprawled in their grove upon 
fringy yellow hammocks with Laura Jean 
and Ella W.—the novels, not the authors. 

“Must be damp and rheumaticky living 
in yonder,” said a thin man in Dutchess 
trousers and a heavy watch chain, pointing 
out our car window to the painted settle- 
ment. ‘S’pose them folks think they’re 
a-campin’ out?” 

“Indeed they do,” said 
think they’re roughing it.” 

“Wa’al, surely we must move them on 
about a hundred miles,”’ said he, “up about 
S’basset, where I guarantee it’s rough 
enough. Our lumber company’ll let them 
camp there fornothing. We need that sec- 
tion opened up for a resort, anyway. The’ 
ain’t no fishing down here. They can live 
in tents and do the real out-door thing 
around the mill.” 

“You tell such people as live in those 
green rabbit-hutches that!”’ threatened P. 
“If your lumber outfit brings that class of 
beings to Sebasset, it’s good-bye to all 
sportsmen like us up there. Fishing? 
They don’t know how to fish. They don’t 
want to. Now, I warn you.” 

Last year P. came back from Sebasset, 
full of his trip, as usual. ‘‘We found the 
queerest party camped up on Moose River 
beyond the lake,” said he. ‘‘A whole 
family; father, two little girls, two boys, 
one about six years old, and the mother 
with a baby in arms. They lived in a 
canvas lean-to, with a small grub tent, 
down by one of the big pools where Still- 
water begins, and had been there three 
weeks, the kids back-packing with the 
father every Sunday to the mill for grub, 
fifteen miles out and back. The girls would 
stand bare-legged in their canoe, poling it 
up the rapids and shooting down again, 
while the older boy cast a fly in that long 
stretch of riffle above. They weren’t bad 
company. The father—he was a letter- 
carrier in Boston—was no fisherman, but 
he had a sense of humor, and the right idea 
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about the state’s preserving the woods from 
lumbermen. His wife could turn pancakes 
and nurse the baby at the same time. We 
couldn’t lose them. A week later, up on 
Robinson River, the whole seven of them 
swung into our trail in a howling thunder- 
storm. No guides for them, but even the 
little shaver had his blankets and a side 
of bacon on his back, and the mother car- 
ried the kid on hers tied up in a shawl with 
moss inside like an Indian papoose. You 
remember Maple Grove down on the rail- 
road, and those gaudy match-box huts, 
don’t you? Well, our friends used to spend 
the summer in one of them, they said.”’ 

“And you remember our lumberman 
friend we met on the. train there once?” 
said I, ““‘who said he was going to teach 
those jig-sawed cottagers to fish around 
Sebasset. I suppose you stopped at the 
mill and raised the devil with him.” 

“1 did see him at the mill,” said P., “but 
I didn’t accuse him of anything. Believe 
he said he hadn’t been at Maple Grove 
since he saw us that year, so | don’t think 
he had anything to do with that family’s 
being in the woods. They’d simply woke 
up to the foolish summers they’d been 
spending. Anyhow, we don’t mind people 
like that around Sebasset. They behave 
themselves. They’re careful about start- 
ing fires, and can’t fish the streams out. 
Every one’s going to the woods these days, 
all classes. You can’t stop it. I can’t 
imagine what started them. Why, I no- 
ticed, coming home, that every one of those 
omelet-souffié shacks where our postman 
used to live was deserted and boarded up 
tight.” 

You see, until late years customs of 
going to the woods aright have been very 
badly fostered; have appealed to class, 
but never to the people. We have little 
outdoor tradition in this country, and love 
of the wilds for their own sake has hereto- 
fore been a fad beyond the ken and the 
means of wage-earners. What has waked 
them at last to feel it, and act in accord 
with their desires, Heaven only knows, 
unless the growing artifice of city life has 
bred a natural reaction to its own top- 
heaviness. Certainly no books as a class 
have a narrower practical appeal than 
those of the sportsman and scientific ex- 
plorer, even in the rare instances where 
they deal with accessible regions. Their 
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feats are detailed with an inhuman gravity, 
as if the passion to-kill, or the itch to dis- 
cover an unknown fact, alone excused the 
existence of wilderness; as if the vitality 
of the Wandering Jew or the support of a 
geographical society were needed to enter 
one. What are called nature books have 
not helped destroy these fallacies of rough- 
ing it. Their condescending tone, exor- 
bitant detail, often false imagination, have 
made folk hesitate in groping blindly to 
satisfy the simplest recreative taste, which 
is for a day, a night, a week, alone in some 
utter wilderness, undisturbed by the exac- 
tions of any special instinct. 

The arch fallacy in all such tradition is 
the physical one: that an uncommon vigor 
is needed for any day’s work cut off from 
the conveniences of civilization. The hu- 
man body is more adaptable than its brain, 
provided the latter can be dispossessed of 
the idea that it is not. Still, the opposite 
notion is so well fixed in our highly or- 
ganized minds, that it would be tempting 
more than the fate of a physical defect to 
run a risk without such wisdom. With 
soundness of body, a full consciousness of 
it, and the certainty of properly satisfying 
hunger, no man, woman, or child need fear 
anything in a temperate wilderness, within 
the mechanical capacities of his heart. A 
like attitude in unkindlier regions, under 
unforeseen stresses, is what generally passes 
for courage in the books you read. Woman 
can stand side by side with man in tests 
of endurance, as pioneering in our West 
and North has proved. The boy of eight 
can travel farther under a load in propor- 
tion to his weight than his elder of twenty, 
especially if the latter has ever overtrained 
in athletics. Nothing surpasses the vitality 
of the new-born infant; he laughs as you 
lift him by athumb. But facts have to be 
disproved, and then proved back again, 
before they become popular fallacies. 

These days, any number of people are 
going to the woods for the first time. They 
are like sheep approaching a shearer. One 
sért goes to the place his friends have told 
him about, with the guides they have rec- 
ommended, the outfit they use; others are 
inductive geniuses with ideas of their own 
as to clothes, grub, and geography, which 
they carry out to the letter, despite all 
hints and smiles. 

But this army emerges from the woods 
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like anything but a herd. No two Nim- 
rods now think alike as to grub and guides 
and game. “What we'll do next time” 
is on every tongue, and intentions for fu- 
ture spells of freedom are as various as 
were those in the heads of Noah’s polyglot 
menagerie when it started down Ararat. 

“Never again a trip like that for me.’ 
That’s the only common conclusion. -And 
thus are the fallacies of life in the woods 
further exposed: 

“No more roughing it,” swears One. 
“Next trip, I take along every comfort | 
can afford, and lots of guides; all the tents, 
folding-chairs, cot-beds they can carry. 
No more back-packing, no amateur cook- 
ing, no sleeping wet. What’s the use of a 
civilized man going out of his way to suffer 
like a savage? Some people think that 
just because they’re in the woods they’ve 
got to be uncomfortable. Cook for them- 
selves to make the day harder, give the 
crowd something to growl about, and be 
miserable with indigestion. Take no 
water-proof, pretend to be unhappy un- 
less they’re cold and wet, lie on rocks and 
stumps to ‘harden’ themselves, when 
boughs are handy. They don’t really care 
for the woods. Their roughing it is all a 
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pose. 
“No more guides for me,” avers Two. 


“When I go to the woods | want to be free. 
I don’t want a hired man giving me the 
laugh when I bake thousand-legged worms 
in the bread, or pulling that cynical smile 
when I chop whisk brooms in a log. | 
don’t want a couple of loafers saying we’ve 
got to take this trail or that trail, because 
it’s some work where | want to go. You've 
seen guides, smoking on the end of a log at 
night while you rustle firewood, counting 
the days and how much richer they’ll be 
before they get back to the saw-mill for a 
drink, wondering what kind of fools they'll 
take out next. No more tents or rubber 
blankets or any of that foolish truck. 
When I go to the woods, I want to live 
close to Nature, struggling for existence 
just as our primitive forefathers did. | 
want work. I want to pack. I don’t 
mind sleeping wet. I can eat anything, as 
long as it’s nourishing. I can sleep on a 
stump. These Percy-and-Harold campers, 
with guides and folding bath-tubs don’t 
really care for the woods. Their roughing 
it is all a pose.” 


, 
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The canvas lean-to makes a splendid camp 
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While Three is bored by sportsmen. He 
never saw the use in slaughtering innocent 
animals. He takes the trip for its own sake. 
Just sleeping under the stars and hearing 
the night wind in the big white pines is 
enough for him. He’s a great hand at lis- 
tening to human voices in the gurgle of the 
brook hold dialogues on the eternal verities. 
That’s all the sportsman really cares for, 
but he’s not man enough to admit it. His 
elaborate way of roughing it is all a pose. 

And Four won’t go on another trip un- 
less he’s sure of bagging something more 
than a couple of deer. That’s not reward 
enough for all the discomfort he’s been 
through: sleeping wet, bad food, irregular 
hours, hard work. He never had any 
sympathy with those people who go to the 
woods just to be free, hear the birds talk, 
and rough it. They don’t really under- 
stand the woods, or know what they’re for. 
This roughing it is all a pose. 

So experience is really a very poor teach- 
er; a worse mentor in woodsmanship than 
perhaps in any other phase of life. De- 
prive men of the artifices of civilization, 
and they have to deal with the terrible 
exactions of the personal equation, and it 
knows no law. Life in the wilds, in prin- 
ciple, is as vague as the impulses that make 
men hunters of buried treasure, fountains 
of youth, and perpetual motion. 

One type of woodsman, whom you can- 
not have helped marking, has fared worst 
at the hands of experience. Maine, Asia, 
Alaska, Africa are stale fields for him. He 
has shot everything everywhere on four 
legs, two, three or five. He tells you all 
about it, in great detail, over and over. 
Every popular fallacy as to life in the open 
he explains and hoots at. He is the orig- 
inator of all schemes that make life on 
the trail bearable. Outfitting just right 
for any kind of a trip anywhere is second 
nature to him. He never takes the wrong 
thing, or too much, or too little; never 
finds himself without a necessity, or witha 
superfluity, in the wilds. Say you agree 
to go to Maine for a week’s fishing with him. 
First he spends two weeks making out lists 
of what we will need in camp. These he 
takes downtown. Enterprising shop clerks 
get at it and at him. Before long, he has 
bought every new wrinkle in camp kits 
devised by those genially imaginative, but 
unpractical fakirs, sporting-goods dealers, 
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within the last five years. He spreads 
them all out in his back yard, till it seems 
he has bought up a young hardware store 
and a tent-factory, with a depot for testing 
compressed foods thrown in. All day he 
clicks clever but frail mechanisms, rigs up 
this device and demolishes that, voluble 
as to how neatly we are going to do every- 
thing in the woods this time. 

To the woods you get. The outfit is a 
bit heavy, but you have plenty of guides. 

The first two nights are so pleasant the 
rain tent is discarded; the portages are too 
long to lug those heavy bread reflectors 
across; the folding axe in five joints, 
which you can wear like a watch-charm, 
bends at its first whack into a log. Lots 
of our smartest notions, which ‘‘we really 
haven't any use forafter all, do you think?” 
are left at the first lumber camp without 
even being unpacked, and a band of hungry 
beggars might—or might not—wax fat on 
those patent proteid tablets scattered on the 
trail. The fish don’t seem to be biting well 
this year. Is it worth while to push on 
any farther? That was a dreadful hard 
day we had yesterday, and this knee we 
sprained in Uganda is bothering a fellow. 
Back you come in five days. 

But this person gets more fun out of the 
woods—not directly, of course—than you 
ever could imagine. In handling nickel 
springs and collapsible water-buckets at 
the store-clerk’s behest, in lecturing on 
them at his urban back door, he realizes, 
and materially, that greatest of happinesses 
which is denied ordinary mortals—the 
pleasure of anticipation. He is the show 
fallacy of all outdoors.* Which is all very 
far afield from our letter-carrier and his 
family in camp about Sebasset. Naturally 
his neighbors in Sunshine Cottage and the 
rest have despoiled some other fellow’s 
trout streams with their wives and healthy 
infants. They whose shrunken ducks and 
yellow boots were once lifted to the sky in 
the fringy hammocks, are chopping in blue 
overalls somewhere at the back of the 
north wind; she who wore openwork 
wristers and read of Lord Datchet and 
Ernestine the outraged mill-girl at Maple 
Grove, kneads baking-powder bread, or in 


*[I know a fellow who has six guns and rifles, which he 
sets up and weighs and balances and shows to his friends, 
and talks confidently of days’ fun to come and reminis- 
cences of days’ sport that have gone—and yet he has not 
exploded a shell to my certain knowledge for seven years. 
—EpirTor. } 





A slight transformation—the city lawyer becomes camp cook. 
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the- weird garments women improvise in 
the wilderness, is pushing off her canoe in- 
to the pool below the falls. 

These rabbit-hutch communities are the 
false starts in all the world’s turning to the 
woods. The example of living outdoors 
having been badly set to those who had no 
traditions in the matter, a feeble and com- 
ical imitation followed, now being swept 
away. But will the Egrets and the Prevent- 
ers in their white hotels and picnic groves 
ever be aroused to the fool’s paradise they 
dwell in on the edge of the wilderness P 

Perhaps. The most unexpected persons 
constantly bob up and hit the long trail 
to the wilds aright. Heresies and insin- 
cerities never corrupt them. They know 
the exquisite monotony of covering great 
distances in the wilds. Step after step, 
hour after hour, day after day; a few miles 
—only a few miles on the long trail. Its 
long, strange thoughts linger and leave you 
more and more alone in the world. 

One by one the spruces wheel solemnly 
backward toward civilization; the glacier 
stream roars about your horse’s flank, 
whispers away; you cross another, and an- 
other, and another. Heat shimmers through 
the burnt uplands where the sun-stained 
rocks are black, and the air is very still; 
down through cold valleys the peaks grow 
and glide among one another, new ranges 
start up and vanish, the old ones bear 
strange disguises, new valleys opening to- 
ward north and west, and over all the 
white sky and gold clouds of the North cast 
down their colors, shift and change. You 
ache in the saddle, and do not understand 
why you should be living, or should ever 
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die; and time and distance become queer, 
arbitrary notions, while in one thought you 
are both old and young. You know noth- 
ing about it all; only the trail knows, the 
trail—wisely crawling out upon this ledge, 
looping back across that swamp, plunging 
into the river. It knows, it knows. Not 
to have had such faith, not to have been 
so baffled—is not to have lived. 

You camp by a morass lake left by the 
subsiding floods of the age of ice. Secretly 
the forest is eating out—a mile in a hun- 
dred years, men say—into its depths. The 
bellow of a moose thrills the wilderness. 
Low mackerel clouds in a pure pale sky lie 
over the toothed band of forest, which you 
cannot believe ends in a horizon, narrow 
silhouette though it is. At dusk, the green- 
ish, translucent mountains lift themselves 
all about, with the pale luster of cooling 


metals. You sit smoking away the mos- 
quitoes. Eternity is not so silent. But 
hark! Hid in these infinite spaces is an 


undiscovered world. Life, order, instinct, 
purpose, is awakening in the cool dark. 
Water-rats swish through the lush sword- 
grass; beavers flop and splash about their 
house-doors; night-hawks flutter secretly, 
touching one wing tip to the black water; 
wood-thrushes call, squirrels chitter. The 
lake is adiaphragm of sound. Tchik! tchik! 
—far away your partner is chopping, and 
you hear the squeak of the wood-wedged 
axe. Again the moose calls from the ends 
of the world, and your heart becomes a 
savage’s and a child’s. This is not your 


country. You are lost upon some other 
star, and night has fallen exactly thus for 
zons which it is silly to review. 














THE OUTLAW HUNTERS OF RUSSIA 


By A. C. LAUT 


“ OD was high in the Heavens, and 
the Czar was far away,” as the 


Russians say; and the Siberian 
exiles—coureurs of the sea—who flocked 
to the West Coast of America to hunt the 
sea-otter after Bering’s discoveries in 1741 
took small thought and recked no conse- 
quences of God or the Czar. 

They timbered their crazy craft from 
green wood in Kamchatka or on the Ok- 
hotsk Sea or among the forests of Siberian 
rivers. They lashed the rude planks to- 
gether with deer thongs, calked the seams 
with tallowed moss, hoisted a sail of deer- 
hide above a deck of, perhaps, sixty feet— 
lucky and few the men that boasted canvas 
or cordage all the way from the far inland 
cities!—and steering by instinct across seas 
as chartless as the forests where French 
coureurs ran—struck out from Asia for 
America with wilder dreams of plunder 
than ever Spanish galleon or English free- 
booter hoped coasting the high seas. 

The crews were criminals with the brands 
of their crimes worn uncovered, banded 
together by some Siberian merchant who 
had provided goods for trade, and set 
adrift under charge of half a dozen Cos- 
sacks, supposed to keep order and collect 
tribute of one-tenth in furs as homage from 
the American Indians for the Czar. Eng- 


lish buccaneers didn’t scruple as to blood 
when they sacked Spanish cities for Span- 
ish gold. These Russian outlaws scrupled 
less, when their only hope of bettering a 
desperate exile was the booty of precious 
furs plundered, or bludgeoned, or exacted 
as tribute from the Indians of Northwest 
America. The plunder, when successful, 
or trade, if the crazy planks did not go to 
pieces above some of the reefs that cut up 
the North Pacific like a plowed field— 
was halved between outfitter and crew. 
If the cargo amounted to half a million 
dollars in modern money—as one of Druse- 
nin’s first trips did—then a quarter of a 
million was a tidy sum to be divided among 
a crew of, say, thirty or forty. Often as 
not, the long, planked, single master went 
to pieces in a gale, when the Russians sank 
to the bottom of the sea; or stranded 
among the Aleutian Islands westward of 
Alaska, where the castaways took up com- 
fortable quarters among the Indians, who 
knew no other code of existence than the 
rights of the strong; and these Russians 
with their firearms seemed strong, indeed, 
to the Aleuts. As long as the new-comer 
demanded only furs on his own terms of 
trade—the Indians acquiesced. Their one 
hope was to become strong as the Russians 
by getting iron in “toes’”—bands two 
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The Outlaw Hunters of Russia 


inches thick, two feet long. Abuse, cruelty, 
outrage—accumulated on the heads of the 
poor Aleuts. 


The immediate cause of revolt is a type 
of all that preceded it. We have only the 
Russian version of the story—not the In- 
dian—and may infer that we have the 
side most favorable to Russia. When 
booty of half a million was to be had for 
the taking, what Siberian crew would per- 
mit an Indian village to stand in the way 
of wealth? At first, only children were 
seized as hostages of good conduct on the 
part of the Indians while the white hunters 
coasted the islands. Then, daughters and 
wives were lured and held on the ships, 
only to be returned when the husbands and 
fathers came back with a big hunt for the 
white masters. Then, the men were shot 
down: safer dead, thought the Russians; no 
fear of ambush or surprise; and the women 
were held as slaves to be knouted or done 
to death at their masters’ pleasure. 

In 1745—four years after Russia’s dis- 
covery of Western America—a whole vil- 
lage in Attoo was destroyed, so that the 
Russians could seize the women and chil- 
dren, fleeing to hide in the hills. The next 
year, Russians were caught putting poi- 
son in the food of another village—men 
ate first among the Indians; the men would 
be poisoned, the women left. And these 
same Russians carried a pagan boy home 
to be baptized in the Christian faith; for 
the little convert could come back to the 
Aleutian Islands as interpreter. 

The culmination came in Oonalaska in 
1762, on the boat of Betshevin, a Siberian 
merchant. Pushkareff, a Cossack, was in 
command. Children were given as hos- 
tages of good conduct for the Oonalaskan 
men, who led the Russians off to the hunt, 
coasting from point to point. Pushkareff, 
the Cossack, himself, went off with twen- 
ty men to explore; but somehow things 
went wrong at the native villages on this 
trip. The hostages found they were not 
guests, but slaves. One agent was set 
upon and murdered. Two more Russians 
were speared to death under Pushkareff’s 
eyes, two wounded, and the Cossack,, him- 
self, with his fourteen men, forced to beat 
a hasty retreat back where ship and huts 
were on the coast. Promptly, the Cossack 
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wreaked vengeance by slaughtering seven 
of the hostages on the spot; but he deemed 
it wise to take refuge on his ship, weigh 
anchor and slip out to sea, carrying with 
him by way of a lesson to the natives, two 
interpreters, three boys, and twenty-five 
women, two of whom died of cruelty before 
the ship was well out of Oonalaska waters. 
He may have intended dropping thecaptives 
at some near island on his way westward; 
but a hurricane caught the ship, chopping 
the wave tops off and driving her ahead 
under bare poles. When the gale abated, 
the boat was off Kamchatka’s shore and the 
Cossack in a quandary about entering the 
home port with proofs of his cruelty in 
the cowering group of Indian women hud- 
dled above the deck. 

On pretense cf gathering berries, six 
sailors were landed with fourteen women. 
Two squaws watched their chance and 
dashed for the liberty of the hills. On the 
way back to the ship, one woman was 
brained to death by a sailor. The others 
on board the jollyboat took advantage of 
the confusion, sprang overboard and. sui- 
cided; but there were still a dozen hostages 
on the ship. These might relate the crime 
of their companions’ murder. Fourteen 
had been tortured into suicide. The rest 
Pushkareff seized, bound, and threw into 
the sea. It was two years before punish- 
ment was meted out by the Russian govern- 
ment for this crime. What did the Aleut 
Indian care for the law’s cumbersome jar- 
gon? His only law was self-preservation. 
His furs had been plundered; his hunting 
fields overrun by brigands from he knew 
not where; his home outraged; his war- 
riors poisoned, bludgeoned, done to death; 
his women and children kidnapped to life- 
long slavery; the very basic, brute instincts 
tantalized, baited, tortured. 


Ill 


Betshevin’s 
Cossack, had 


ship with Pushkareff, the 
reached Kamchatka Sep- 
tember 25th. On the 6th, there had come 
to winter at the harbor a ship under 
Alexei Drusenin. Drusenin was outward 
bound and must have heard the tales told 
of Pushkareff’s crew; but the latter had 
brought back in all nearly two thousand 
otter—and Oonalaska became the lodestar 
of the otter hunters. The spring of ’63 
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found Drusenin coasting the Aleutians. 
Sure enough, others had heard news of the 
great find of the new hunting grounds. 
Three other Russian vessels were on the 
ground—Glottoff and Medvedeff at Oom- 
nak, Korovin half way up Oonalaska. No 
time for Drusenin to lose! A spy sent out 
came back with the report that every part 
of Oomnak and Oonalaska was being thor- 
oughly hunted except the extreme north- 
east, where the mountain spurs of Oona- 
laska stretch out in the sea like a hand. 
Up to the northeast end, then, where the 
tide rip thunders up the rock wall like an 
inverted cataract, posts Drusenin, where 
he anchors his ship in Captain Harbor, and 
has winter quarters built before snowfall 
of 63. 

An odd thing was—the Indian chiefs 
became so very friendly they voluntarily 
brought hostages of good conduct to Dru- 
senin. Surely Drusenin was in luck: The 
best otter hunting grounds in the world! 
A harbor as smooth as glass, mountain 
girt and sheltered as a hole in the wall, in 
the very center of the hunting grounds, 
yet shut off from the rioting north winds 
that shook these rickety vessels to pieces! 
And best of all, along the sandy shore be- 
tween the ship and the mountains that 
receded inland tier on tier into the clouds 
—the dome-roofed, underground dwellings 
of two or three thousand native hunters 
ready to risk the surf of the otter hunt at 
Drusenin’s beck! Just to make sure of 
safety after Pushkareff’s losses of ten men 
on this island, Drusenin exchanged a letter 
or two with the commanders of those other 
three Russian vessels. Then, he laid his 
plans for the winter’s hunt. But so did 
the Aleut Indians, and their plans were 
for another kind of hunt. 

A curious story is told of how the Aleuts 
arranged to have their plans simultaneous. 
A bunch of sticks was carried to the chief 
of every tribe. These were burned one a 
day. When the last stick had been burned, 
the Aleuts were to be ready. Whether 
true or not, the Aleuts counted sure to the 
very day. 

Now, the northeast coast was like the 
fingers of ahand. Drusenin had anchored 
between two mountain spurs like fingers. 
Eastward across the next mountain spur 
was another village of some forty houses; 
eastward, again, ten miles across a bay 
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another village of seventy families on the 
island of Inalook. Drusenin decided to 
divide his crew into three hunting parties: 
one of nine men to guard the ship and trade 
with the main village of Captain Harbor; 
a second of eleven, to cross to the native 
huts at Kalekhta; a‘third of eleven, to 
cross the hills, and paddle out to the little 
island of Inalook. To the island ten miles 
off shore Drusenin went himself, with 
Korelin, a wrecked Russian whom he had 
picked up on the voyage. On the way, 
they must have passed all three mountains 
that guard the harbor of Oonalaska, the 
waterfalls that pour over the cliffs near 
Kalekhta, and the little village itself where 
eleven Russians remained to build huts for 
the winter. From the village to the eastern- 
most point was over quaking moss ankle 
deep, or through long rank grass, waist- 
high and water-rotted with sea-fog. Here, 
they launched their light boat of sea-lion 
skin on a bone frame, and pulled across a 
bay of ten miles to the furthermost hunt- 
ing grounds. Again the natives over- 
whelmed Drusenin with kindness. The Rus- 
sian kept his sentinels as vigilant as ever 
pacing before the doors of the hut; but he 
went unguarded and unharmed among the 
native dwellings. Perhaps, poor Drusenin 
was not above swaggering a little, belted 
in the gay uniform Russian officers loved 
to wear to the confounding of the poor 
Aleut, who looked on the pistols in belt, the 
cutlass dangling at heel, the bright shoulder 
straps and colored cuffs, as insignia of a 
power almighty. Anyway, after Drusenin 
had sent five hunters out in the fields to 
lay fox traps, early in the morning of De- 
cember 4th, he set out with a couple of 
Cossack friends to visit a native house. 
Korelin, the rescued castaway, and two 
other men kept guard at the huts. 

At that time, and until very recently, 
the Aleuts’ winter dwelling was a domed, 
thatched roof over a cellar excavation 
three or four feet deep, circular and large 
enough t> lodge a dozen families. The 
entrance to this was a low-roofed, hole-like 
annex. dark as pitch, leading with a sud- 
den dip downward into the main circle. 
Whether the Aleuts had counted burning 
faggots, or kept tally some other way, the 
count was up! Barely had Drusenin 
stepped into the dark of the inner dwelling, 
when a blow clubbed down that felled him 
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to earth. The two Cossacks, coming next, 
had stumbled over the prostrate body be- 
fore either had any suspicion of danger; 
and in a moment the first was cut to pieces 
by knives traded to the Indians the day 
before. 

Shevyrin, the third man, happened to 
be carrying an axe. One against a score, 
he yet kept his face to the enemy, beat a 
retreat backward, striking right and left 
with the axe, then turned, and fled for 
very life, with a shower of arrows and 
lances falling about him that drenched 
him in blood. Already a crash of muskets 
told of battle at the huts. More dead than 
alive, the fleeing Russian turned but to 
strike his pursuers back. Then, he was 
at the huts, almost stumbling over the man 
who had probably been doing sentinel duty, 
but was now down under the spears of the 
crowd, when the hut door opened; and 
Korelin, the Russian, dashed out flourish- 
ing a yard-long bear knife under the pro- 
tection of the other guards’ musket fire 
from the window, slashed to death two 
of the nearest Indians, cut a swath that 
sent the others scattering, seized the two 
wounded men, dragged them inside the 
hut, and slammed the door to the enraged 
yells of the baffled warriors. 

Some one has said that Oonalaska and 
Oomnak are the smelting furnaces of Amer- 
ica. Certainly, the volcanic caves sup- 
plied sulphur that the natives knew how 
to use as match lighters. They were with- 
out firearms, but might have burned out 
the Russians had it not been for the con- 
stant fusillade of musketry from door and 
roof and parchment windows of the hut. 
Two of the Russians were wounded and 
weak from loss of blood. The other two 
never remitted their guard day or night 
for four days, neither sleeping nor eating, 
till the wounded pair, having recovered 
somewhat, seized pistols and cutlasses, 
waited till a quieting of the musketry 
tempted the Indians near, then sallied out 
with a flare of their pistols, that dropped 
three Aleuts on the spot, wounded others 
and drove the rest to a distance. But in 
the sortie there had been flaunted in their 
faces the coats and caps and daggers of 
the five hunters Drusenin had sent fox 
trapping. Plainly, the fox hunters had 
been massacred. The four men were alone, 
surrounded by hundreds of hostiles, ten 
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miles from the shores of Oonalaska, twenty 
from the ship. But water had become a 
desperate need. To stay cooped up in the 
hut was to be forced into surrender. Their 
only chance was to risk all by a dash 
from the island. Dusk was gathering. 
Through the encircling dark watched the 
Aleuts; but the pointed muskets of the 
two wounded men kept the savages beyond 
distance of spear-toss, while the other two 
Russians destroyed what provisions they 
could not carry, hauled down their skin 
boat to the water, loaded it with supplies, 
ammunition and firearms, then under 
guard of leveled pistols, pulled away in 
the darkness across the sea, heaving and 
thundering to the night tide awash on the 
reefs. 

But the sea was the lesser danger. Once 
out of sight the four fugitives pulled for 
dear life across the tumbling waves—ten 
miles the way they went, one account 
says—to the main shore of Oonalaska. It 
was pitch dark. When they reached the 
shore they could neither hear nor see a sign 
of life; but the moss trail to the ship 
through the snow had probably become 
well beaten by this time—four months 
from Drusenin’s landing—or else the fugi- 
tives found their way by a kind of desper- 
ation; for before daybreak they had run 
within shouting distance of the second de- 
tachment of hunters stationed at the vil- 
lage of Kalekhta. Not a sound! Nota 
light! Perhaps they had missed their way. 
Perhaps the Indians on the main island 
were still friendly! Shevyrin or Korelin 
uttered a shout, followed by the signal of 
a musket shot for that second party of 
hunters to come out and help. Scarcely 
had the crash died over the snows when 
out of the dark leaped a hundred lances, a 
hundred faces, a hundred shrieking, blood- 
thirsty savages. Now they realized the 
mistake of having landed, of having aban- 
doned the skin boat back there on the 
beach! But no time to retrace steps! Only 
a wild dash through the dark, catching by 
each other to keep together, towards a high 
precipitous rock they know is somewhere 
here, with the sea behind, sheer drop on 
each side, and a narrow approach. Here 
they made their stand, muskets and swords 
in hand, beating their assailants down 
wherever a stealthy form came crawling 
up the rock. Presently a well-directed fu- 
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sillade drove the savages back in the dark- 
ness. While night still hid them, the four 
fugitives scrambled down the side of the 
rock farthest from the savages, and ran for 
the roadstead where the ship had been an- 
chored. 

As dawn came up dimly over the har- 
bor, something caught the attention of the 
runners. It was the mainhatch, the plank- 
ing, the mast poles of the ship, drawn up 
and scattered on the beach. Drusenin’s 
ship had been destroyed. The crew was 
massacred; they, alone, had escaped; and 
the nearest help was one of those three 
other Russian ships anchored somewhere 
seventy miles west. Without waiting to 
look more, the four men ran to the moun- 
tains of the interior, found hiding in one 
of the deep-grassed ravines, scooped out a 
hole in the sand, covered this with a sail 
white as snow, and crawled under for the 
day. 


IV 


The next night they came down to the 
shore, in the hope, perhaps, of finding ref- 
ugees like themselves. All that they found 
were the bodies of their comrades literally 
hacked to pieces. A saint’s image, a book 
of prayers, lay along the sand. Scattered 
everywhere were flour sacks, provisions, 
ship’s planking. These they carried back 
as well as they could three miles into the 
mountains. A pretty legend is told of a 
native hunter following their tracks over 
the snow to this retreat, and not only re- 
fusing to betray them, but secretly carrying 
them provisions; and some such explana- 
tion is needed to know how the four men 
lived hidden in the mountains, where they 
dared not come out for fear of detection, 
from December 9, 1763, to February 2, 
1764. 

By February they had succeeded in mak- 
ing a skin skiff of the leather sacks. They 
launched this on the harbor, and stealing 
away unseen, rounded the north coast of 
Oonalaska’s hand projecting into the sea, 
traveling at night southwestward seeking 
the ships off Korovin, or Medvedeff, or Glot- 
toff. Now, the majority of voyagers don’t 
care to coast this part of Oonalaska at 
night during the winter in a safe ship: and 
these men had nothing between them and 
the abyss but the thickness of a leather 
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sack badly oiled to keep out water. Their 
one hope was—a trader’s vessel. 

All night, week after week, they coasted 
within the shadow of the shore rocks, hid- 
ing by day, passing three Indian villages 
undiscovered. Distance gave them cour- 
age. They now paddled by day; and just 
as they rounded Makushin Volcano, lying 
like a great white corpse five thousand feet 
above Bering Sea, they came on five In- 
dians, who at once landed and running 
along shore gave the alarm. The refugees 
for the second time sought safety on a rock; 
but the rising tide drove them off. Seizing 
the light boat, they ran for shelter in a 
famous cave of the volcanic mountain. 
Here for five weeks they resisted constant 
siege, not a Russian of the four daring to 
appear within twenty yards of the cave 
entrance before a shower of arrows fell 
inside. Their only food now was the shell 
fish gathered at night; their only water, 
snow scooped in gutters of the cave. Each 
night, one watched by turn while the others 
slept; and each night, one must make a 
dash to gather the shell fish outside. Five 
weeks at last tired out the Indian vigilance. 
One dark night the Russians succeeded in 
launching their skiff undetected. That day 
they hid; but daybreak of the next long 
pull showed them a ship in the folds of the 
mountain coast—Korovin’s vessel—which 
they reached on the 30th of March. 


V 


Ivan Korovin’s vessel had sailed out of 
Avacha Bay, Kamchatka, just two weeks 
before Pushkareff’s crew of criminals came 
home. It had become customary for the 
hunting vessels to sail to the Comman- 
der Islands—Bering and Copper—nearest 
Kamchatka, and winter there, laying up a 
store of sea-cow meat. Here, Korovin met 
Denis Medvedeff’s crew. The two leaders 
must have had some inkling of trouble; for 
Medvedeff gave Korovin ten more sailors, 
and the two signed a written contract to 
help each other. 

In spring (1763) both sailed for the best 
sea otter fields then known—Oonalaska, 
and Oomnak—Korovin with thirty-seven 
men, Medvedeff, forty-nine. In order not 
to interfere with each other’s hunt, Med- 
vedeff stopped at Oomnak, Korovin went 
on to Oonalaska. Anchoring sixty yards 
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from shore, not very far from the volcano 
caves, where Drusenin’s four fugitives 
were to fight for their lives the following 
spring, Korovin landed with fourteen men 
to reconnoiter. Deserted houses he saw, 
but never a living soul. Going back to the 
ship for more men, he set out again and 
went inland five miles, where he found a 
village of three hundred souls. Their 
chiefs welcomed him, showed receipts for 
tribute of furs given by the Cossack collec- 
tor of a previous ship, and gave over three 
boys as hostages of good conduct—one, 
called Alexis, the son of a chief. Mean- 
while letters were exchanged with other 
Russian captains. All waswell. The time 
had not come. It was only September 
—about the same time that Drusenin up 
north was sending out his hunters in three 
detachments. 

Korovin was so thoroughly satisfied all 
was secure that he landed his entire cargo 
and crew, and while the carpenters were 
building wintering huts out of drift-wood, 
set out himself with two skin boats to 
coast northeast. For four days they fol- 
lowed the very shore that the four escaping 
men were to cruise in an opposite direction. 
About forty miles from the anchorage they 
met Drusenin himself, leading twenty-five 
Russian hunters out from Captain Harbor. 
Surely, if ever hunters were safe Korovin’s 
were, with Medvedeff’s forty-nine men 
southwest a hundred miles, and Drusenin’s 
thirty sailors forty miles northeast. Koro- 
vin decided to hunt midway between Druse- 
nin’s crews and Medvedeff’s. 

By December, Korovin had scattered 
twenty-three hunters southwest, keeping 
a guard of only sixteen for the huts and 
boat. Among the sixteen was little Alexis, 
the hostage Indian boy. The warning of 
danger was from the mother of the little 
Aleut. She reported that sixty hostiles 
were advancing on the ship under pretense 
of trading sea otter. Between the bar- 
racks and the sea flowed a stream. Here, 
the Cossack guards took their stand, armed 
head to foot, permitting only ten Indians 
at a time to enter the huts for trade. The 
Aleuts exchanged their sea otter for what 
iron they could get, and departed without 
any sign. Korovin had almost concluded 
it was a false alarm when three Indian ser- 
vants of Drusenin’s ship came dashing 
breathless across country with news that 
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the ship and all the Russians on the east 
end of Oonalaska had been destroyed. 

Including the three newcomers, Korovin 
had only nineteen men; and his hostages 
numbered almost as strong. The panic- 
stricken sailors were for burning huts and 
ship, and escaping overland to the twenty- 
three hunters somewhere southwest. It 
was the roth of December—the very night 
Drusenin’s fugitives had taken to hiding 
in the north mountains. While Korovin 
was still debating what to do, an alarm 
came from beneath the keel of the ship. 
In the darkness, the sea was suddenly 
alive with hundreds of skin skiffs carrying 
Indian warriors. One can well believe 
that lanterns swinging bow and stern, 
lights behind the talc windows of the huts, 
were put suddenly out to avoid giving tar- 
gets to lances and javelins that came hurt- 
ling through the air. Two Russians fell 
dead—reducing Korovin’s defense to four- 
teen—but a quick swing of musketry ex- 
acted five Indian lives for the two dead 
whites. At the end of four days the Rus- 
sians were completely exhausted; and you 
know whether the hostages were left untied 
in that time of stress. Meanwhile, the be- 
siegers withdrew to a cave in the mountain 
side, perhaps to tempt Korovin to land. 

Quick as thought, Korovin buried his 
iron deep under the barracks, set fire to 
the huts, and concentrated all his forces 
on the vessel, where he wisely carried the 
hostages with him and sheered fifty yards 
farther off shore. Had the riot of winter 
winds not been driving mountain seas along 
the outer coast, he might have put to sea; 
but he had no proof that the twenty-three 
hunters gone inland to the south might not 
be alive; and a winter gale would have 
dashed his ship to kindling wood outside 
the sheltered harbor. 

Food was short; water was short, and 
the ship overcrowded with hostages. To 
make matters worse, scurvy broke out 
among the crew; and the hostiles renewed 
the attack, surrounding the Russian ship 
in forty canoes, twenty warriors in each. 
An ocean vessel of the time, or even a 
pirate ship, could have scattered the assail- 
ants in a few minutes; but the Russian 
hunting vessels were long, low, flat-bot- 
tomed, rickety planked craft, of perhaps 
sixty feet in length, with no living accom- 
modation below decks, and very poor ham- 











mock space above. Hostages and scurvy- 
stricken Russians were packed in the hold 
with the meat stores and furs like dying 
rats in a garbage barrel. It was as much 
as a Russian’s life was worth to show his 
head above the hatchway; and the siege 
lasted from the middle of December to the 
30th of March, when Drusenin’s four refu- 
gees, led by Korelin, made a final dash 
from Makushin volcano, and gained Koro- 
vin’s ship. 


VI 


With the addition of the fugitives, Koro- 
vin now had eighteen Russians, By the 
end of April the spring gales had sub- 
sided, and though half his men were pros- 
trate with scurvy, there was nothing for 
Korovin to do but dare the sea. They 
sailed out from Oonalaska on April 26th, 
heading back toward Oomnak, where 
Medvedeff had anchored. 

In the straits between the different 
Aleutian Islands runs a terrific tide rip. 
Crossing from Oonalaska toOomnak, Koro- 
vin’s ship was caught by the counter cur- 
rents. Not more than five men were well 
enough to stand upon their feet. The ship 
drifted without pilot or oarsmen, with 
ragged sails torn to tatters, and driven by 
the full force of wind and tide foundered on 
the end of Oomnak Island. Ammunition, 
sails and skins for fresh rowboats were all 
that could be saved of the wreck. One 
scurvy-stricken sailor was drowned trying 
to reach land; another died on being lifted 
from the stifling hold to fresh air. Eight 
hostages sprang overboard and escaped. 
Of the sixteen white men and four host- 
ages left, three were powerless from scurvy. 
This last blow on top of the winter’s siege 
was too much for the Russians. Their 
enfeebled bodies were totally exhausted. 
Stretching sails round as a tent and station- 
ing two men at a time as sentinels, they 
slept the first unbroken sleep they had 
known in five months. The tired-out senti- 
nels must have fallen asleep at their posts; 
for just as day dawned came a hundred sav- 
ages, stealthy and silent, seeking the ship 
that had slipped out from Oonalaska. 
Landing without a sound, they crept up 
within two yards of the tents, stabbed the 
sleeping sentinels to death, and let go such 
a whizz of arrows and lances at the tents, 
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that three of the Indian hostages inside 
were killed, and every Russian wounded. 

Korovin had not even time to seize his 
firearms. Cutlass in hand, followed by 
four men—he dashed out, slashed two sav- 
ages to death, and scattered the rest at the 
sword’s point. A shower of spears was the 
Indians’ answer to this. Wounded anew, 
the five Russians could scarcely drag them- 
selves back to the tent, where by this time 
the other whites had seized firearms. 

All that day and night a tempest lashed 
the shore. The stranded ship fell to pieces 
like a boat of paper; and the attacking 
islanders strewed the provisions to the 
winds with shrieks of laughter. On the 
30th of April the assailants began firing 
muskets, which they had captured from 
Korovin’s massacred hunters; but the 
shots fell wide of the mark. Then, they 
brought sulphur from the volcanic caves, 
and set fire to the long grass on the wind- 
ward side of the tents. Again Korovin 
sallied out, drove them off, and extin- 
guished the fire. May, June and half July, 
the Russians lay stranded, waiting to re- 
cover, and when they recovered, began 
building a boat of skin and driftwood. Ko- 
rovin had now only twelve men. 

Toward the third week of July a skin 
boat twenty-four feet long was finished. 
In this were laid the wounded, and those 
able to work took to the paddles. All 
night they paddled westward and still 
westward, night after night, seeking the 
third vessel—that of Denis Medvedeff, 
who had come with them the year before 
from Bering Island. On the tenth day, 
Russian huts and a stone bath house were 
seen on the shore of a broad inlet. Not a 
soul was stirring. As Korovin’s boat ap- 
proached, bits of sail, ships’ wreckage, and 
provisions were seen scattered on the sand. 
Fearing the worst, Korovin landed. Signs 
of a struggle were on every hand; and in 
the bath house, still clothed, but with 
thongs round their necks as if they had 
been strangled to death—lay twenty of 
Medvedeff’s crew. Closer examination 
showed Medvedeff himself among the slain. 
Not a soul was left to tell the story of the 
massacre, and not a word was ever heard 
about the fate of the others in that crew of 
forty-nine. Korovin’s last hope was gone. 
There was no third ship to carry him home. 
He was in the very act of ordering his men 
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to construct winter quarters, when Stephen 
Glottoff, a famous hunter on the way back 
from Kadiak eastward, appeared marching 
across the sands followed by eight men. 
Glottoff had heard of the massacres from 
natives on the north shore with whom he 
was friendly; and ha’ sent out rescue par- 
ties to seek the survivors on the south coast 
of whom the Indian spies had told. 

The poor fugitives embraced Glottoff 
and went almost mad with joy. But like 
the prospector who suffers untold hard- 
ships seeking wealth of gold, these seekers 
of wealth in furs could not relinquish the 
wild freedom of that perilous life. They 
signed contracts to hunt with Glottoff for 
the year. 


VII 


It is no part of this story to tell how the 
Cossack Soliovieff entered on a campaign 
of punishment for the Aleuts when he 
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came. Whole villages were blown up by 
mines of powder rolled in birch bark. Fu- 
gitives dashing from the conflagration were 
sabered by the Russians—as many as a 
hundred Aleuts butchered at a time, vil- 
lages of three hundred scattered to the 
winds, warriors bound hand and foot in 
line, and shot down. 

Suffice it to say, scurvy slaked Soliovi- 
eff’s vengeance. Both Aleuts and Rus- 
sians had learned the one all-important 
lesson—the Christian’s doctrine of retri- 
bution, the scientist’s cause and effect— 
that brute force met by brute force ends 
only in mutual destruction, in anarchy, in 
death. Thirty years later, Vancouver vis- 
iting these Russians could report that their 
influence on the Indians was of the sort 
that springs from deep-rooted kindness and 
identity of interests. Both sides had 
learned there was a better way than the 
wolf code. 





Native women towing their boat up stream. 











THE RIDE OF 


HIS LIFE 


By SEWELL FORD 


T is charitable to suppose that “Billy” 
Flint did not know what a lovely mess 
he was making of their affairs when he 

swooped ruthlessly down on them and 
shooed them protestingly aboard the Z7p- 
Zip. How was he to know what this seri- 
ous-faced, spectacled young professor was 
saying to Ethel Lee or what Miss Lee was 
about to say to him? 

Ethel was what Billy picturesquely 
termed a “pastel stunner.” By this you 
are to understand that she was one of those 
delicately tinted, daintily fashioned, dim- 
ity gowned, charmingly feminine young 
persons, such as occasionally appear among 
the swarms of sun-tanned, muscular, short- 
skirted summer girls. These latter patron- 
izingly spoke of her as “sweet.” She had 
violet eyes. Her father was a bishop. 

She was about as well suited for Billy’s 
boisterous companionship as is a carved 
ivory fan for the fist of a heavy-weight 
pugilist, but no sooner had she appeared 
at Bayside than Billy claimed her for his 
very own. He took her by storm, appro- 
priated her out of hand. Perhaps a more 
aggressive young woman would have re- 
sisted Billy’s smothering attentions. But 
Miss Lee was not aggressive, and Billy 
Flint was quite accustomed to having his 
Own way. 

So, when Chandler Adams, having writ- 
ten to Miss Lee of his good fortune, his pro- 
fessorship and all the rest, had joyously 
come on to propound in person that long 
delayed question he found—Billy Flint. 
For three mortal days he stood passively 
around, awaiting an opportunity, but al- 
ways this Flint fellow was in the way. He 
bobbed up at the most unexpected mo- 
ments and either calmly monopolized the 
attention of Miss Lee’s violet eyes, or 
coolly carried her off without so much as a 
by-your-leave. 

To the average man it would have been 
exasperating, maddening. He would have 
felt like hitting Billy Flint over the head 
with aclub. But Chandler Adams was not 
an average man. He was a professor of 
political economy. Also he was mild and 
long suffering and a thorough gentleman. 


The impulse to use a club never came to 
him. 

Instead, he determined to accept the in- 
evitable with the best possible grace. It 
would be utterly useless for him, at this 
late stage, to contest the wholly obvious 
proprietorship of Mr. Flint over Ethel. 
He could not help marveling a little at her 
choice. Her earlier preference for himself 
had been a delicious mystery. But this 
Mr. Flint was—well, he was not the kind 
of a man Professor Adams would have 
feared asarival. A rival he was, however, 
and a successful one. It was quite likely 
that, some day in the near future, when 
there happened to be a lull in the various 
sports to which Mr. Flint seemed to have 
dedicated himself and his father’s abundant 
means, he would marry Ethel. There re- 
mained for Professor Adams only the mel- 
ancholy duty of saying goodbye and taking 
himself off the scene. 

He had gotten as far as the farewell and 
Ethel, an appealing look in her wonderful 
eyes, was about to reply, when in dashed 
the irrepressible Billy Flint to insist that 
Ethel start at once for a spin in his new 
motor boat. As an afterthought he in- 
cluded Professor Adams. Miss Lee’s mild 
protests and the Professor’s urgent appeals 
to be excused were alike swept aside. 

“Nonsense! Come along, both of you. 
Lots of room in the Zip-Zip. And I'll give 
you the ride of your life, Professor.” 

Beyond the fact that he had no consum- 
ing desire to accompany Mr. Flint and 
Ethel on this excursion there was Professor 
Adams’ decided objection to traveling in 
boats of any kind. His interest in motor 
boats was as limited as his knowledge of 
them. Yet he was compelled to listen to 
Mr. Flint’s technical eulogy of the Zip-Zip, 
including detailed mention of her twenty 
horse power, four cylinder engine and her 
record as the speediest craft on the Bay. 
Likewise he soon found himself occupying 
a velvet-cushioned chair with all the easy 
grace of a martyr on a spiked bench. 

“Well, now we’re off! All clear astern! 
No we’re not, either! Hi, there, Jimmy! 
Run up to my locker and bring down those 
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extra batteries. Never mind. You hold 
the boat and I’ll get ’em myself.’ 

He was an impetuous person, was Billy 
Flint. Before the leisurely wharf man had 
even loosened the boat-hook in obedience 
to the first order, Mr. Flint had slowed the 
engine from half to quarter speed and had 
jumped to the landing float. Now he was 
running up the cleated gangway to the club 
house. 

The two passengers in Mr. Flint’s nickel 
plated, mahogany finished launch stared 
after him; Professor Adams in mild amaze- 
ment, Miss Lee with a bewildered expres- 
sion in her violet eyes. The wharf-man, a 
red haired youth in yellowish-white cotton 
ducks, turned to grin appreciatively after 
the club’s most strenuous member. That 
was the way Billy Flint always did things, 
with a rush and a hurrah and a what-the- 
Dickens-next manner. 

The long, narrow craft rocked percep- 
tibly from the violence of Billy’s hasty 
shore going. Miss Lee, noting the motion, 
gripped the arms of her wicker chair and 
glanced nervously back at the throbbing 
engine. Quite distinctly she knew that 
she was not destined to enjoy the next few 
hours. It was disturbing enough to ride 
in one of these breathless, explosive water 
racing machines, but to take such a ride 
in company with these two, of all men in 
the world—well, it was embarrassing, to 
say the least. 

Furtively, from under her long lashes, 
she glanced at Professor Adams to see how 
he was taking it. He looked neither happy 
nor comfortable. For want of something 
better to do he was watching their ener- 
getic captor dash into the Bayside Yacht 
Club after those extra thingumbobs which 
he had forgotten. 

Just how it occurred the Professor never 
knew, but suddenly he became aware that 
the launch was moving away from the 
float and that the red haired wharf-man 
was fishing desperately for it with the boat- 
hook. A moment later he realized that 
the wharf-man had failed for, looking 
across some twenty feet of water, the Pro- 
fessor saw him standing on the edge of the 
float, a guilty, frightened expression on 
his freckled face. Twice he opened his 
mouth gaspingly before he succeeded in 
spluttering: 


**S-s-s-shut ’er off! S-s-s-shut ’er off!” 
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Professor Adams stared blankly in re- 
turn. Was the young man addressing 
him? He was. He addressed him again. 

“You there! Four eyes! Why dont- 
cher shut ’er off!” 

““We—we seem to be moving,’ ventured 
Miss Lee, glancing from Professor Adams 
to the rapidly widening strip of water be- 
tween them and the landing float. 

“I’m afraid we are,” returned the Pro- 
fessor. Then, to the excited Jimmy: 
“Young man, I think you had better in- 
form Mr. Flint that—that we have start- 
ed.” 

There was no necessity. At that instant 
Mr. Flint appeared in the club house door. 
Immediately he seemed to comprehend the 
situation. Making a trumpet of his hands 
he roared commandingly: 

“Shut—off—the—power!”’ 

Then, grabbing up a megaphone, he 
dashed down to the float and roared it 
again. 

A perplexed look came into the spec- 
tacled eyes of Professor Adams. Turning 
to Miss Lee he observed: ‘I suppose he 
wishes me to stop the—the machinery, 
doesn’t he?” 

“Yes, I’m quite sure he does.’ 

“But—but | am afraid that I don’t know 
how. Do your” 

Miss Lee did not. 

Professor Adams was unused to hurling 
his voice at distant persons but now he 
made the attempt. 

““How—do—you—do—it?” he shouted. 

“Pull — the — lever,”” bellowed Flint 
through the megaphone. 

Now, to Professor Adams’ confused gaze, 
the machinery simply bristled with levers, 
or things which might be called levers. 
To touch any one of them, he instinctively 
felt, would be to invite disaster, yet there 
was something so imperative, so compelling 
in the vehement command of Mr. Flint 
that he hesitated only an instant. Grab- 
bing the nearest and largest lever, he 
jerked it towards him with all his strength. 

Immediately thereafter things began to 
happen. The muffled chug-chugging of the 
engine changed instantly into a startling 
series of shrill plik-plik-pliks which sounded 
in his ears as if a whole battery of rapid- 
fire guns had been set off, the machinery 
began to quiver with unleashed power, the 
frail hull to tremble like a frightened deer, 
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and just over the polished 
stern the foamy water com- 
menced to speed dizzily past. 
Vainly Professor Adams 
pushed at the lever to undo 
the mischief. The handle 
moved back only a fraction 
of an inch, there was a sharp 
click, and then it stuck. 
The Professor stared help- 
lessly toward the club-house 
float which was being left so 
rapidly behind. He could 
see Flint, the megaphone at 
his lips, waving a frantic 
arm, but so close was he to 
the roaring engine that he 
could not hear a word. 
Here his attention was 
attracted by someone pluck- 
ing at his coat-tail. He 
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turned to find Ethel point- 
ing desperately over the bow 
at a big white sloop anchored 
just ahead and toward which the launch 
was rushing with suicidal intent. Some- 
how or other the Professor leaped past her, 
grabbed the steering wheel and spun it 
around. A moment later they shot under 
the stern of the sloop and headed straight 
for a dainty little schooner. Again the 
Professor turned the wheel with feverish 
haste, only to find the launch dashing 
madly back at the big sloop which they 
had just missed. 

To avoid harrowing details it may be as 
well to say simply that during the next five 
minutes more genuine thrills were crowded 
into the life of Professor Chandler Adams 
than he had experienced during the whole 
course of his previous existence. From 
a glittering, innocent appearing aquatic 
toy, the Zip-Zip seemed to have become 
a darting, living thing; a lithe, wicked 
monster of maniacal mood and destructive 
tendencies. It was touch and go, grazing 
a yacht here, dodging one there, all over 
the anchorage, with a dozen or more agi- 
tated amateur skippers shouting advice, 
orders, suggestions and profane warnings 
after him. 

But no one, even so inexperienced a per- 
son as the Professor, could keep up that 
sort of thing very long without discovering 
that the launch turned in the same direc- 
tion as one rolled the wheel. Having mas- 


“His straight brown hair . . 


. . fluttered like a crest above his perspiration- 
studded brow.” 


tered this principle he lost no time in pilot- 
ing the Zip-Zip out from among the snarl 
of boats and buoys and pointing her to- 
ward the widest part of the Bay where 
there was room a-plenty. 

Miss Lee, who had sat gripping the chair 
arms throughout the whole performance, 
now leaned forward and asked tremulously : 

“What are you going to do, Chandler?”’ 

“T’m sure I don’t know, Ethel.” He 
did not venture tolook at her as he replied, 
for his eyes were fixed far ahead, alert for 
possible obstacles in their path. His white, 
carefully kept fingers rigidly gripped the 
steering wheel. His hat had dropped off 
and his straight brown hair, which was 
rather long, fluttered like a crest above his 
perspiration-studded brow. His features 
bore that tensely preoccupied air of one 
who is taking his first slide down a tobog- 
gan chute. The Zip-Zip was doing her 
best—something like eighteen miles an 
hour. 

“Couldn’t you take the boat back?” 
suggested Miss Lee. 

“Yes, I could; but I couldn’t stop it 
after we got there.” 

“Then—then where are we going?” she 
demanded. 

“| don’t know.” 

The note of calmness in his tone was very 
soothing to Miss Lee’s strained nerves. It 
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told her that Chandler, however perplexed 
he might be, was not afraid. They were 
going somewhere, there could be no doubt 
about that, and they were going at tre- 
mendous speed; but, although Chandler 
did not know just where, he remained 
calm. She determined to do the same. 

“1 believe another boat is coming after 
us,” she announced at length. “Do you 
suppose it is Mr. Flint?” 

After a hasty glance rearwards Profes- 
sor Adams said he hoped it might be. Any- 
way, he would try to make a circle and see. 
The evolution was quite successful. Also 
the man in the other boat did prove to be 
Mr. Flint. The launch which he had 
borrowed for the pursuit was much smaller 
and slower than the Zip-Zip, but Billy had 
counted on precisely such a maneuver as 
the Professor had executed. 

Long before he was within hailing dis- 
tance Mr. Flint was bellowing at the Pro- 
fessor through the megaphone. He had 
plenty of spare lung power it seemed. In 
the course of a minute or so the Professor 
was able to distinguish some of the remarks. 

“Shut—off—your—gasoline! Throw— 
your—battery—switch! Push—back—your 
—speed—lever!” 

These were some of the things which he 
earnestly requested the Professor to do. 
The Professor shook his head. The words 
were English words, in the abstract he 
knew the meaning of each one, but the 
concrete articles which they represented 
were wholly unfamiliar to him. 

Beside the steering-wheel was a wooden- 
handled knob projecting from a brass cyl- 
inder. Could that be the thing with which 
you shut off the gasoline? He pulled it 
up. Nothing happened. He pushed it 
down. A shrill, piping whistle resulted. 

Billy Flint, watching this performance, 
concluded that Professor Adams had turned 
foolish. Why in thunder should he mon- 
key with the saluting whistle at such a 
time? Again he roared commands at the 
Professor. 

“Do you think you could steer the boat 
for a few moments?” he asked of Miss Lee. 
“If you could | would go back to the engine 
and try turning off some things.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Miss Lee in alarm. 
“Please don’t touch anything more. We 
are going altogether too fast now. And 
I couldn’t steer, 1 know I couldn’t!” 
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“Very well,” said the Professor calmly. 
“You needn’t if you don’t wish to.” 

After the Zip-Zip had completed two 
circles about him and nothing had been 
accomplished towards stopping her or re- 
ducing her speed, Billy Flint lost the small 
amount of patience which he possessed. 
He intimated that if Professor Adams were 
not a chuckle-headed idiot he would do as 
he was told. It would have been a disagree- 
able remark, even if made in a confidential 
aside. Trumpeted blaringly through the 
megaphone it became rudely offensive. 

Professor Adams made no response but 
he grew red behind the ears. Mr. Flint 
bellowed other things. They were not 
complimentary to Professor Adams. Some 
of the adjectives were more vigorous than 
elegant. A few of them bordered on the 
profane. 

The Professor glanced uneasily at Miss 
Lee. She was biting her lips and staring 
straight ahead. Promptly and resolutely 
the Professor turned the sharp bow of the 
launch out into the Bay and very soon the 
megaphoned remarks of Mr. Flint became 
inaudible. 

Straight across the Bay rushed the Zp- 
Zip, quite as if she were bound somewhere 
in particular. Professor Adams was unac- 
quainted with the water or the shores, but 
of necessity he must go somewhere, and he 
had done all the circling around Mr. Flint 
that he intended to do. 

“Perhaps the engine will run down after 
atime; do you think it will?” he asked of 
Miss Lee. 

“No,” she sighed, “I think I remember 
hearing Mr. Flint say something about the 
tank holding gasoline enough to run the 
boat for forty-eight hours.” 

“Forty—eight—hours!” repeated Pro- 
fessor Adams. ‘“ You—you could not en- 
dure forty-eight hours of this, could you, 
Ethel?” 

“| don’t believe I could.” 

They pondered on this prospect for some 
moments. In the meantime the launch 
was rapidly approaching the opposite shore 
of the Bay. This shore was a sandy penin- 
sula, half a mile in width, which separated 
the Bay from the ocean. Directly ahead 
was a small seaside resort consisting of a 
big hotel, a hundred or more cottages and 
a yacht club house. Parallel with the Bay 
side ran the tracks of a railroad. Far up 
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towards the north the smoke of a train 
could be seen coming down the beach. 
Professor Adams studied the smoke and the 
track for several moments. Then, turning 
to Miss Lee, he asked: 

“Ethel, where does that train go?” 

“Why, to Bayside and beyond.” 

“Does it stop anywhere along here?” 

“Yes, just ahead. Don’t you see the 
station just below the club house?” 

Professor Adams nodded. He turned 
the steering-wheel slightly and headed di- 
rectly for the yacht club. Silently Miss 
Lee watched their course until they were 
within a few hundred yards of the shore. 

“Chandler,’’ she demanded, “what do 
you intend doing now?” 

“Ethel,”’ he said firmly, “I intend to 
get you out of this wretched boat and take 
you back to Bayside on. that train.” 

Although she had known Chandler Adams 
ever since his college days this was the first 
occasion on which she had ever heard him 
say anything in just that tone. It was 
entirely different from the somewhat bois- 
terous declarations in which Mr. Flint fre- 
quently indulged. It was quietly said, but 
she felt that it voiced an unalterable de- 
termination. 

“Thank you, Chandler,” she said simply. 

As the Zip-Zip spurted towards the club 
house a number of members ran out on the 
pier head. Some young women in yacht- 
ing costumes waved handkerchiefs. A few 
young men cheered. Whynot? The fast- 
est motor boat on the Bay had come to pay 
a visit. She was coming at an eighteen- 
mile-an-hour clip, cutting the water like a 
knife and leaving a stern wave that rocked 
the biggest yachts. 

But where was she going to land? And 
how? Straight past the pier rushed the 
Zip-Zip at full speed, straight toward the 
sandy beach. 

“Hey! Look out! Ware shoal!” A 
dozen voices shouted warnings. 

But the sober-faced, hatless man at the 
wheel of the speeding motor boat paid no 
heed. A yachtsman with much gold braid 
on his uniform ran to a huge stationary 
zinc megaphone swung in front of the club 
house and roared vociferously: 

“Sheer off, Captain! Shoal water in 
there!” 

Professor Adams did not so much as turn 
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his head. His eyes were fixed on that 
strip of yellow sand and the railroad 
station beyond. Suddenly, without the 
slightest warning, he was flung heavily 
against the steering wheel with Ethel Lee 
clasping him about the waist, while three 
wicker chairs and sundry other articles of 
launch furniture slid abruptly forward. 

The Zip-Zip had come to a full stop. 
She had grounded in fourteen inches of 
water. Her propellor was digging sand 
and churning the basin into white suds, 
but her bow was motionless. Between the 
launch and the yellow beach, however, 
was a stretch of some fifty feet of shoal 
water. 

Up the road a locomotive whistled. 
The yacht club folks stayed their dash to 
bring a dozen different kinds of aid to the 
reckless launch captain. They paused to 
view the somewhat unusual sight of a tall, 
hatless, spectacled man carrying in his 
arms a daintily gowned young woman and 
splashing hastily shorewards, leaving be- 
hind him, with no more concern than if 
it had been a leaky scow, a three thou- 
sand dollar auto-boat with its engine pound- 
ing away at top speed and rooting its grey- 
hound nose ignominiously into a sand bar. 

Perhaps they thought him insane. No 
doubt some of them sympathized with him. 
If so it was wasted sympathy. The heart 
of Chandler Adams was beating high with 
an exultant sense of victory. He had es- 
caped from that infernal motor boat. He 
had eluded Billy Flint. And Ethel, his 
lovely Ethel, was in his arms. 

“Ethel,” he said huskily as he splashed 
towards the beach, “Ethel, I can’t give 
you up to him. | can’t.” 

“Oh, Chandler,” she whispered in his 
ear, “1 hope you don’t.” 

Panting with exertion, flushed with glad- 
ness and triumph, and quite unconscious 
of doing anything out of the ordinary, he 
bore her into the rear car of a south-bound 
local and, to the amazement of about fifty 
fellow passengers, deposited her tenderly 
in a seat. 

He was not even conscious that during 
the entire ride home he dripped Bay water 
on thecar floor. He seemed quite absurdly 
happy for a man in such a damp, disheveled 
condition; and, to judge by the look in her 
wonderful violet eyes, so was Ethel Lee. 








THE LAST WAR FOR THE CATTLE 
RANGE 


By ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


VER since the first herd of cattle 
began to find sustenance on the 
plains of the Far West, white men 

have been fighting among themselves for 
possession of the range. It was only yes- 
terday that the settler who dared fence in 
a water hole, or to stake out a homestead 
on any choice feeding-ground, did so at his 
peril. If the story of all the range wars 
and duels and assassinations could be 
written, it would be shown that the long 
struggle for the great stretches of plain, 
from the Rio Grande to the Canadian line, 
has cost the country more of its best 
fighting blood than the Spanish-American 
war. Cowboys. sheep-herders and ranch- 
men have been the victims. The ranchmen 
have died fighting for land they deemed 
theirs by right; the others have given their 
lives rather than see a coveted bit of public 
grazing fatten an enemy’s stock. 

The Wyoming cattle war of 1892 makes 
one of the most dramatic pages of frontier 
history. To this day it is called the Rust- 
ler War because of the widespread impres- 
sion at the time that the fight was between 
the virtuous owners of cattle on one side 
and an organized community of cattle 
thieves, or “rustlers” on the other. But 
never was anything more misnamed. To 
be sure there were cattle rustlers in North- 
ern Wyoming, and there is no doubt that 
they had become exceptionally bold. But 
it is doubtful if, outside of Wall Street, 
there has ever been a more lawless business 
than the old-time cattle business, since the 
world began. When the great cattle trails 
were opened, some cattle owners started 
with a small herd at one end of a trail and 
arrived at the other with thousands of 
strange beeves that had been “picked up” 
on the way. Some of these men became 
cattle kings, and built grand houses, in 
which they were always uncomfortable, 
and even went to the Legislature or to Con- 
gress. Beside them the rustler, who stole 
a few paltry head of cattle, must always 
remain a rather pitiab!2 figure. 


Considering the Wyoming cattle war 
from an unprejudiced view-point, it appears 
that the rustler merely figured as an excuse. 
The main object of the cattle owners who 
invaded Northern Wyoming with a half- 
hundred professional man-killers seems to 
have been to drive out the small ranchers. 
Some of the men who had taken up home- 
steads in the heart of the cattle country 
were to be killed, and life was to be made so 
miserable for the others that they would 
take down their fences and decamp, and 
the threatened disintegration of the great 
cattle herds would be postponed indefi- 
nitely. Had this plan been successfully 
carried out in Johnson County, no doubt it 
would have: been made effective in other 
parts of the West where the settler was 
getting too strong a foothold. The cow- 
boy would have been living his picturesque 
life on the open range to-day, but the 
growth of the agricultural West would have 
been set back a generation. 

For several months prior to the spring 
of 1892 the country was regaled with 
stories about the wholesale depredations 
of cattle rustlers in Northern Wyoming, 
and in Johnson County in particular. The 
cattle of many big outfits had long thrived 
on the Johnson County range, which swept 
eastward from the base of the Big Horn 
mountains. It was claimed that the rust- 
lers had effected an organization, and vir- 
tually ruled the county, so that it was im- 
possible to secure a conviction for stealing 
cattle, even when the thief confessed his 
guilt. There is no doubt that bold work 
in rustling had been carried on, but the 
cattlemen made the mistake of confound- 
ing the innocent with the guilty. Their 
live-stock inspectors found many stolen 
cattle shipped to Eastern markets, and 
these, under the laws of the state, were 
confiscated and sold to the highest bidder, 
the money being held to await proof of 
brand ownership. Thousands of dollars 
of this fund were never claimed. 

But instead of fighting the rustlers in the 











‘‘Arapahoe”’ Brown, who led the settlers in the siege of the T. A. ranch 


open, the cattlemen took to methods that 
were calculated to stir a community to 
righteous indignation. A series of assassi- 
nations began, and, while the perpetrators 
were never caught, the inference that the 
stock interests were concerned was too 
plain to be disregarded. The first lynch- 
ings took place in the summer of 1880, 
when “Jim” Averill, a small rancher in 
the Sweetwater country, and his neighbor, 
“Cattle Kate” (Ella Watson), were ac- 


cused of rustling. Ten men rode up to 
their ranches and hanged the man and the 
woman. Nothing ever came of the in- 
dictments which were found against several 
men for complicity in the affair. In 1891 
“Tom” Waggoner, who was accused of 
rustling horses, was hanged near New- 
castle, Wyoming. Later in the same year 
an attempt was made to lynch “Nate” 
Champion and Ross Gilbertson, two alleged 
rustlers, on the Powder River in Johnson 
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County. The men were asleep in their 
bunk, when the door was swung open and 
several men fired upon them. Champion, 
who showed his bravery a few months later 
when he met his fate at the hands of invad- 
ing cattlemen, sprang from the bed and 
emptied his revolver at his assailants, who 
fled in terror. A bloody tarpaulin was 
found near the cabin, and it is believed that 
Champion killed one of the would-be 
lynchers. 

In November, 1891, two men who had 
been “blackballed” as rustlers, were assas- 
sinated. One was “Ranger” Jones, who 
was killed while crossing Muddy Creek, fif- 
teen miles south of Buffalo, the county seat 
of Johnson County. Jones was shot three 
times by somebody in ambush. Two days 
later J. A. Tisdale, while on his way to 
his home, sixty miles from Buffalo. was 
also shot from ambush, only a few miles 
from the spot where “Ranger” Jones met 
his fate. Whether theirs was the respon- 
sibility or not, these deeds of violence did 
not aid the cause of the stock owners. The 
bitterness against the cattlemen increased, 
and certain stockmen, as they afterward 
claimed, were compelled to leave Johnson 
County under cover of darkness and on fast 
horses, while their herds fell prey to the 
rustlers. 

Cheyenne was the headquarters of the 
cattle owners, and here a wholesale plan 
of extermination was arranged. A small 
army of determined men was to be raised, 
Johnson County was to be invaded, and the 
leading rustlers were to be killed. Such 
was the statement of one of the leaders of 
the invasion, made to a Denver newspaper 
reporter, after the whole wretched affair 
had ended. The “small army” material- 
ized into about fifty men, mostly Texans, 
who had been induced to come along with 
the understanding that they were to get 
big pay for having a gunpowder lark. 
These Texans were cowboys who were 
never averse to unsheathing a gun, be 
their quarrel just or unjust. On April 
6, 1892, this command, fully equipped 
with tents, provisions, medicine chest, etc., 
and each man armed with a rifle and a brace 
of revolvers, left Cheyenne by rail for Cas- 
per, which was reached about daylight the 
next morning. From Casper the command 
began the march to Buffalo, about one hun- 
dred miles across the brown Wyoming hills. 


the Cattle Range 


Before reaching Powder River, some 
fifty miles south of Buffalo, word was 
brought to the invaders that there were 
rustlers at the K. C. ranch. This ranch 
was on Powder River, at the foothills of 
the Big Horn mountains. It was claimed 
that the Powder River country was notor- 
ious for the number of rustlers it sheltered, 
so the invaders supposed that many “black- 
balled” men could be killed at this ranch. 
It happened, however, that most of the 
K. C. cowboys were on round-up work, and 
only ‘‘Nate” Champion, “Nick” Ray and 
two trappers who had stayed over night, 
were in the cabin. The invaders sur- 
rounded the place and, when a man stepped 
out of the house after a bucket of water, 
he was quietly captured. Then another 
man came out, and he, too, was captured. 
Nick Ray then stepped out of the door, and 
he was fired upon, falling a few feet from 
the cabin, mortally wounded. Champion 
rushed from the house, caught up Ray, 
and carried the wounded man inside amid 
a hail of bullets. He then barred the doors 
and windows and began one of the most 
remarkable sieges in the history of the 
West. 

The invaders kept up a constant fire on 
the cabin all day long. Champion’s repu- 
tation as a dead shot was so well known, 
however, that the assailants kept carefully 
under cover. Champion fired methodi- 
cally from loopholes on every side of the 
house, but found time to take good care of 
his dying comrade, and also to write a 
memorandum of affairs of the day. This 
memorandum, which was found on Cham- 
pion’s body after the fight was over, stamps 
the man as one of the bravest and coolest- 
headed men in the history of Cattle Land. 
The diary, which was roughly scrawled in 
pencil, read as follows: 

“Me and Nick was getting breakfast 
when the attack took place. Two men 
were here with us—Bill Jones and another 
man. The old man went after water and 
did not come back. His friend went out 
to see what was the matter and he did not 
come back. Nick started out and | told 
him to look out, that I thought there was 
someone at the stable and would not let 
them come back. Nick is shot, but not 
dead yet. He is awful sick. I must go 
and wait on him. It is now about two 
hours since the first shot. Nick is still 
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They are shooting and are all around 
Boys, there is bullets coming in 
like hail. Them fellows is in such shape 
I can’t get at them. They are shooting 
from the stable and river, and back of the 
house. Nick is dead, he died about 9 
o'clock. | see a smoke down at the stable. 
| think they have fired it. 1 don’t think 
they intend to let me get away this time. 

“It is now about noon. There is some- 
one at the stable yet. They are throwing 
a rope out at the door and drawing it back. 
I guess it is to draw me out. I wish that 
duck would get out further so I could get 
a shot at him. Boys, I don’t know what 
they have done with them two fellows that 
staid here last night. Boys, I feel pretty 
lonesome just now. I wish there was 
someone here with me so we could watch 
all sides at once. They may fool around 
here until I get a good shot before they 
leave. 

“It is about 3 o’clock now. There was 
a man in a buckboard and one on horse- 
back just passed. They fired on them as 
they went by. I don’t know if they killed 
them or not. | seen lots of men come out 
on horses on the other side of the river and 
take after them. I shot at the men in the 
stable just now. Don’t know if I got any 
ornot. I must go and look out again. It 
don’t look as if there is much show of my 
getting away. | see twelve or fifteen men. 
One looks like (here a name was scratched 
out). I don’t know whether it is or not. 
I hope they did not catch them fellows that 
ran over the bridge toward Smith’s. They 
are shooting at the house now. If I hada 
pair of glasses I believe 1 would know some 
of those men. They are coming back. 
I’ve got to look out. 

“Well, they have just got through shell- 
ing the house like hail. I heard them 
splitting wood. I guess they are going 
to fire the house to-night. 1 think | will 
make a break when night comes, if I am 
alive. Shooting again. I think they will 
fire the house this time. It’s not night yet. 
The house is all fired. Good bye, boys, 
if I never see you again. 


alive. 
the house. 


“NATHAN D. CHAMPION.” 


In the final entry, about firing the house, 
Champion referred to the action of the in- 
vaders in rolling a wagon, loaded with 
blazing pitch, pine wood and hay, to the 
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side of the cabin. Soon the building was 
in flames and Champion, with a rifle in his 
hand and a revolver in his belt, ran out of 
the house toward a gulch to the south. 
He ran directly toward two of the best shots 
among the invaders, and, blinded by smoke, 
saw his enemies too late. A bullet shat- 
tered the arm that bore the Winchester, 
and, before Champion could draw his 
revolver, another bullet had found his 
heart. Ashe lay at the mouth of the gulch, 
where he had sought safety, a card was 
pinned to Champion’s breast, reading: 
“Cattle thieves beware!” His personal 
effects were not touched and his diary was 
left intact, save for the scratching out of 
the name of one of the invaders. Then, 
elated at having killed the “bravest man 
in Johnson County,” as one of their own 
number afterward termed Champion, and 
leaving Ray’s body to be consumed in the 
burning cabin, the invaders continued 
their march toward Buffalo. 

But the alarm had been spread, and the 
invasion was no longer a triumphal pro- 
cession. In Champion’s diary reference is 
made to two men, one on horseback and 
one in a wagon, who came past the cabin 
and who were fired upon and pursued by 
the invaders, but who escaped to the 
north. They were “Jack” Flagg and his 
son, the former being the owner of the J. 
F. brand—a brand that was to the eyes 
of a big stockowner what a red rag is to 
the eyes of a bull. Flagg was a school- 
teacher and was also one of the leaders of 
the alleged rustlers. His escape carried 
consternation to the raiders, for they knew 
Flagg would lose no time in arousing the 
whole country-side. A forced march was 
made, but, about daybreak thé next morn- 
ing, after the party had traveled fifty miles 
toward Buffalo in a roundabout way, in- 
formation was brought that a large party 
of cowboys and settlers had left the county 
seat to head off the invaders. Plans were 
changed, and about noon the command 
arrived at the T. A. ranch, on Crazy Wo- 
man Creek, twelve miles south of "Buffalo. 
Here the invaders turned in and fortified 
the place. The house, stable and ice-house 
all being built of stout logs, formed natural 
forts. Breastworks of logs were built on 
either side of the house, loopholes were cut 
in all the buildings, and earthworks were 
thrown up. The place was practically im- 
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pregnable against a rifle attack, and the 
only thing that worried the invaders was 
the capture of their two supply wagons 
containing provisions, powder and other 
supplies. 

Hardly had the invading party com- 
pleted its defenses, when the T. A. ranch 
was completely surrounded by angry resi- 
dents of Johnson County, who had heard 
of the killing of Champion and Ray, and 
who were bent on vengeance. Cowboys, 
settlers, and citizens of Buffalo flocked to 
the scene, each man armed with rifle and 
revolvers. Dust-covered men kept arriv- 
ing, some of them having ridden two hun- 
dred miles, all eager to fight the cattlemen 
and their “Hessians from Texas.” Soon 
there were nearly four hundred men sur- 
rounding the ranch, every besieger being a 
trained and fearless fighter. There were 
some notorious rustlers in the party, and a 
few cowboys who were in the fight “just 
for the fun of the thing,’”’ but most of the 
men who surrounded the ranch were settlers 
who considered they were doing their duty 
in repelling an unlawful and unwarranted 
invasion. Thus, almost in a twinkling, had 
the situation of the invaders changed. 
The rosy picture of a triumphal march 
through a terror-stricken community faded 
away, and the men behind the stout logs 
of the T. A. ranch began to wonder how 
they were to get out of their predicament. 
One of their men, a Texan named Dudley, 
had been thrown from a bucking horse just 
before the arrival of the invaders at the 
ranch, and his revolver was discharged, 
the bullet breaking the man’s leg. Dudley 
suffered tortures during the siege, and died 
later, at Fort McKinney. 

The besiégers were soon under the di- 
rection of one of those natural military 
geniuses that always seem to arise in case 
of necessity on the frontier. A stalwart 
settler, “Arapahoe” Brown, one of the 
most picturesque characters Wyoming has 
ever known, was tacitly recognized as com- 
mander of the besieging forces. Brown, 
who was sometime afterward murdered by 
two of his own cowboys, was not only a 
man who dearly loved a fight but he was a 
strategist as well. The ranch buildings lay 
in a hollow, the top of the surrounding hills 
being four hundred yards away. On the 
ridge Brown had rifle pits dug, and from 
these pits a constant fire was kept up. In 
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order to prevent a possible dash, the horses 
of the invaderswere killed in the corral. At 
night a fresh party of besiegers took the 
places of those who had been firing during 
the day, and vigilance was never relaxed. 

“Arapahoe” Brown soon realized that 
there were only two ways to dislodge the 
invaders—by direct assault or by cannon. 
The first would prove too costly, as the 
cattlemen could simply mow down any at- 
tacking party before the stout doors of the 
ranch buildings could be forced. Brown, 
who was a blacksmith by trade, built a 
clumsy cannon out of gaspipe. At the 
first fire the thing exploded, and only the 
extreme caution of those who fired it pre- 
vented serious results to the _ besiegers. 
Then Brown built what he called a “‘go- 
devil.” The running gears of the cap- 
tured supply wagons were placed side by 
side, and to the rear of the wagons was 
lashed a breastwork of logs over six feet 
high. There was room behind the breast- 
work for forty men, while five more could 
propel the strange device forward. The 
breastwork was provided with portholes, 
and it was Brown’s plan to move it to the 
log fort and destroy that stronghold by 
giant powder. Then the ranch buildings 
would be likewise destroyed and the in- 
vaders forced out in the open. While this 
“go-devil’”’ was being built, some daring 
cowboys rode to Fort McKinney, fifteen 
miles away, where a garrison of United 
States troops was stationed, and actually 
tried to take a cannon from the fort under 
the very nose of the commandant. 

For two days the siege had kept up, a 
constant fire being maintained on both 
sides. Such was the terrible earnestness 
of both parties that the cattlemen did not 
think of asking for quarter, and the be- 
siegers did not send in a request for sur- 
render. It was to be a battle to the death, 
unless ended by outside interference. This 
interference came when least expected. 
Word of the plight of the invaders had been 
sent to Cheyenne from Buffalo, and soon 
Acting Governor Amos W. Barber was in 
telegraphic communication with President 
Harrison, urging that soldiers be sent from 
Fort McKinney to rescue the cattlemen. 
Early in the morning of April 13th, the 
third day of the siege, Colonel J. J. Van 
Horn received orders to go to the rescue. 
The Colonel acted so promptly that he ar- 











Barn on T. A. ranch, which was stoutly defended by the invaders. 


rived on the scene with three troops of 
cavalry soon after sun-up. “Arapahoe” 
Brown’s “‘go-devil” was just ready to 
move, sheltering a storming party, and in 
another hour much blood would have been 
spilled, as the first bomb thrown from this 
strange device would have forced the cat- 
tlemen into the open, even as their blazing 
load of pitch-pine blocks had forced brave 
‘““Nate’’ Champion to run to his death. 


Major Frank Walcott, who was in com- 
mand of the invaders, demanded the pro- 
tection of Col. Van Horn, intimating that 
he would rather fight to the death than 
surrender to Sheriff Angus. It was proved, 
however, that he need have had no fear of 
violence at the hands of the besiegers in 
case of his surrender to them. One of the 
invaders had secreted himself in the loft of 
the ranch house, and at dark made his way 





Buffalo, Wyo., when it was the headquarters of the rustlers in the Wyoming cattle war. 





to the road. Here he took the wrong turn 
and walked toward Buffalo, being arrested 
by Sheriff Angus and put in jail. The 
prisoner looked for nothing short of lynch- 
ing, but he was accorded good treatment. 
Governor Barber ordered that the man be 
turned over to Colonel Van Horn, and that 
officer asked Sheriff Angus if three troops 
of cavalry would be enough to take the 
invader safely away from the jail. The 
sheriff answered that if the military man 
wanted trouble he should send all the troops 
at his disposal, but if he wanted the pris- 
oner, without any trouble, he should detail 
only one man. Accordingly a sergeant, in 
an open wagon, was sent for the prisoner. 
The funeral of Champion and Ray had just 
been held and Buffalo was filled with 
armed friends of the two murdered men. 
When the sergeant reached the jail he found 
two hundred cowboys and settlers lined up 
on either side of the door. Through this 
pathway of grim, silent men, he marched 
his trembling prisoner to the wagon and 
drove away to the fort, not a hand being 
raised to stay his progress. A better il- 
lustration of the self control of this com- 
munity of alleged lawless “rustlers” could 
not have been given. 

After remaining at Fort McKinney a few 
days the prisoners were ordered to Fort 
Russell, near Cheyenne. Through a blind- 


ing blizzard the invaders were escorted to 
Fort Fetterman and thence by rail to 
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Cheyenne, no demonstration being made 
against them, though the air was full of 
rumors of intended ambushes. 

The invaders were kept under a loose 
sort of surveillance until August, when 
their trial was begun. Great difficulty 
was experienced in getting a jury, and 
finally the men were released on their own 
recognizance, to appear for trial in Janu- 
ary, at which time, on the ground of John- 
son County’s inability to pay the costs, 
the cases against them were dropped. By 
that time all Wyoming was glad to be re- 
lieved of a suit that was certain to prove 
long and costly and with little chance of 
justice being secured on either side. 

It is impossible to find any justification 
for the acts of the cattlemen, even if John- 
son County had been such a headquarters 
for rustlers as they claimed. One can 
travel the whole length of Johnson County 
to-day and fail to find a man who will say 
that “‘Nate’” Champion was a rustler. | 
have talked with settlers who knew Cham- 
pion—men whose sympathies lay with 
neither the cattle nor the rustler interests 
—and they unite in declaring that the man 
who made such a wonderful defense at the 
K. C. ranch was above suspicion. He held 
positions of trust with one of the largest 
cattle outfits in Johnson County, but he 
was never accused of any dealing that was 
not “‘square.’’ It is safe to assume that no 
mere rustler would have shown Champion’s 











wonderful nerve. A cattle thief is a cow- 
ard, as a rule, and the man who wrote a 
diary when surrounded by enemies who 
were thirsting for his blood was anything 
but cowardly. 

The long list of assassinations in North- 
ern Wyoming must also tell against the 
cattle interests. Nor did this form of 
“clearing the range”’ cease when the John- 
son County war was ended. It was not 
many months ago that Tom Horn, a stock 
detective, was hanged at Cheyenne for 
foolishly confessing that he had killed sev- 
eral persons—one of them a mere boy— 
obnoxious to the cattle interests in whose 
pay he was. In nearly every case the 
method of assassination was about the 
same as in the Johnson County cases, the 
victim being shot from ambush. Horn 
was known to have been in Northern Wy- 
oming at the time of the outbreak of the 
cattle war, under the name of Tom Hale. 
Many people in Johnson County now be- 
lieve that he was the man who killed Jones 
and Tisdale, although another employee of 
the cattle interests was at the time ac- 
cused of the work. 

But the cattlemen made a fatal mistake 
when they assumed that either assassina- 
tion or invasion would “clean out” the 
range of settlers. Civilization was pressing 
from all sides. It was the dusk of the gods 
for the cattle kings, who had known a 
power that was too great to last in a non- 
feudal age. But it was hard to convince 
the men who had made easy fortunes that 
the twilight of their supremacy had come. 
They were sure they could restore the 
golden times when the old 76, the Cross-H, 
the Bar-C and other outfits were in their 
glory, and when their bunk-houses were 
filled with the sinewy men who neither knew 
nor cared for anything but the cow-man’s 
work and the cow-man’s primitive pleasures. 
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Nor can the excuse of wholesale cattle 
rustling cover the stock interests’ crimes 
of assassination and invasion. One stock 
owner, at the time of the Johnson County 
war, gave out an interview in which he esti- 
mated that 10,000 head of cattle had been 
rustled from the range. But if this were 
a fact, the stockmen had none but them- 
selves to blame. They made every state 
law, and saw that each was made in their 
own favor. Even the estray law, of which 
so much is made as proof against the rust- 
lers, was unfair to the hated small stock- 
man, honest though he may have been. 
This small stockman’s cattle might be 
seized as rustled stock, and the proceeds 
of their sale turned into the state fund, 
waiting for proof of ownership. But it 
was impossible for a small stock raiser to 
go to the expense of traveling to Cheyenne 
and starting legal proceedings to prove 
that he owned the few head of stock that 
had been taken from him. 

To-day the transformation in Cattle 
Land is complete. Ranches dot Powder 
River and Crazy Woman Creek, and men 
are being hired because they know more 
about irrigation than they know about 
cow-punching. I have seen cattle and 
sheep feeding together on the little open. 
range that remains, for the sheep man is 
also playing no small part in the changing 
of conditions. One can travel by stage 
from Buffalo to Kaycee (that being the 
name of the town that has sprung up 
on the site of ‘Nate’? Champion’s heroic 
defense), and between wire fences all the 
way. Everywhere one is reminded of 


the fact that the sudden ending of the last 
war for the range spelled oblivion for the 
cow-man, and that the pitiless utilitar- 
ianism of an advancing civilization has 
smothered another of the West’s flicker- 
ing embers of romance. 





Where ‘‘Nate’’ Champion met his heroic death. 
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ruddy landlady of Bloomsbury. 

“Me ride in the Tuppenny Tube 
at my age? Never, sir. It’s too swift and 
Hamerican, and I’m afraid of it. Give me 
the good old Lun’non bus what bumps you 
over the top of the ground, where I can look 
down on my betters, and see what’s stirrin’ 
all the way from Shepherds Bush to the 
Benk of Hingland.” 

To be shot under London in the Tup- 
penny Tube like an express package is the 
quickest way to get between two points. 
Leisurely to lumber on the top of a ’bus is 
to see London and “‘what’s stirrin’ ” after 
a lordly and sweeping fashion denied even 
the superior multitude which scurries about 
in hansoms. Steered with amazing skill 
through the giddiest tangle of street traffic 
in the world, and defying all laws relating 
to gravity, these top-heavy, double-decked 
cruisers yield not to the trolley invasion, 
and must be ever dear to the memory of the 
American tourist who travels with his eyes 
open. 

Even the driver and conductor—genial 
pilot and captain of this populous craft— 
take pride in their calling and show an odd 
fondness for an uncommonly hard life. A 
visitor once mounted a ’bus for the Man- 
sion House, and found a seat behind a 
young man and woman who were distin- 
guished by a holiday newness of costume 
and a fine flow of spirits. They were in the 
front seat close behind the driver, with 
whom the pair kept up a running fire of 
chaff and chatter, varied by the boldest of 
admiring glances at each other, sly nudges 
and clumsily veiled caresses. The stranger 
became interested, for the couple bore fla- 
grant ear-marks of a honeymoon venture, 
and curiosity impelled him to ask the con- 
ductor who the driver’s friends might be. 

“Oh,” said he with a chuckle. ‘‘That’s 
Bill Jenkins, one of our drivers. He was 
spliced this mawnin’ and ’e’s ’aving a day 
horf on the ’bus for ’is honeymoon. He 
aint got much horiginality, has Bill.” 


‘Bin me, sir, no, I say,” cried my 


If you would mingle with the joys and 
sorrows of the populace, the top of the ’bus 
is an enticing hunting-ground. It was on 
a ’bus bound down Mile End Road that the 
blowsy woman in the seat ahead was heard 
to confide to her stout companion with the 
market-basket: 

“With that I bangs the bloomin’ stuff 
down on the grocer’s counter, and says at 
the top of me voice: 

“*This “ere is the soap what does the 
washin’ of itself; the soap what makes 
ev'ry washin’ day a glorified picnic; the 
soap what gits all the linen as white as 
snow, and as sweet as a ’azel nut by dinner 
time, and lets the ’appy ’ousewife spend 
the rest of the day playin’ ’unt the slipper 
with the children, and ’ere am I been 
scrubbin’ two mortal hours with that lump, 
and ain’t got so much lather out of it as | 
could get from a brick-bat.’ 

“ “1 begs your pardon,’ says the grocer 
very courteous, ‘but that ain’t the soap. 
Your little boy came in here yesterday for 
‘arf a pound of cheese, and ’arf a pound of 
soap. That’s the cheese.’ 

“ “The cheese,’ gasps I, ‘that accounts 
for the other thing then.’ 

“What other thing?’ asks the grocer 
very polite. 

“ “Yes, the other thing,’ says I. ‘I was 
lyin’ awake ’arf the night wonderin’ what 
it was made the Welsh rabbit we had for 
supper taste so funny.’ ” 

Every ‘bus conductor is a vociferous 
“puller-in” for his own vehicle. He has 
none of the surly indifference of the uni- 
formed tyrant in command of the trolley- 
car. When his big ark draws up at the 
curb close to the street-corner, he jumps to 
the pavement and proclaims its destina- 
tion to the passing throng in clamorous re- 
iteration. But unless the pedestrian has 
been bred up to the strange language 
spoken by this well-intentioned man, there 
comes no enlightenment. The bewildered 


American is quite sure that this particular 
*bus. ought to take him where he wants to 














” 


‘‘And ’it a bargain to be taken out for the price of a few pints of beer. 











Hucksters of everything from shvelaces to winding machines, 


go, but he is filled with horrible doubts 
when the eager conductor begins to bark: 

“ Benk-Benk-Benk—’Ere yare—’ Ere— 
yare—Tott’namcartrud—Charincrossrud— 
—Pi’dillycrus—'Igh’Obern.” 

The ’bus conductor works long hours for 
shockingly bad wages, yet somehow pre- 
serves a genial and helpful spirit although 
he undergoes a battering round of grumb- 
ling and abuse from his passengers. When 
he is not climbing to his upper-deck to col- 
lect fares, he is standing on the rear plat- 
form, ready to help his patrons off and on, 
seldom losing sight of anything that may 
appeal to his peculiarly British sense of 
humor. 

“That big stone buildin’ to your right is 
Clarkenwall Sessions, sir,” a gray-bearded 
conductor once told me, obligingly indi- 
cating the imposing structure. ‘“‘It’s the 
criminal courts for this part of the East 
End, and the magistrate bags a lot of 
tough cases, you can well fawncy. One of 
you Americans was goin’ by in my ’bus last 
summer, and I thought I’d have a bit of 
chaff with him,do you see? ‘What’s that?’ 
he arsksme. ‘Clarkewell Sessions,’ says I. 

“ “Tt looks like a music ’all,’ says he, ‘or 
is it a theatre?’ 

“ “Well, them as goes on there does their 


regular turn,’ | tells him, ‘and they has to 
face the music frequent. You can call it 
a music hall, if you like. The hartists is 
signed for long engagements. Some gets 
five and ten years at a stretch, steady em- 
ployment, and some gets life contracts, ha, 
ha.’ Just then we drove past three Black 
Marias backed up to the side entrance, and 
I] remarks: 

“*There’s the carriages waitin’ for the 
hartists of Clarkenwall Sessions.’ 

“The American larfs, and says, ‘ You’re 
a giddy joker, you are.’ 

“It was a proper bit of chaff, wasn’t it, 
sir?” 

There are few more interesting studies 
from the top of a ’bus than the head-gear 
of the London male. That absurd badge 
of respectability, the silk-hat, (without 
which few Londoners dare to fare forth to 
fight life’s battles in the City, has long held 
a blighting monopoly. Until a year or so 
ago, the streets converging toward the 
Bank between nine and ten in the morning 
were nothing less than black torrents of 
silk-hats borne along on top of innumer- 
able’busses. Summer mornings bright and 
fair made no difference in the custom. 
Elsewhere England has shown incompar- 
able success in garbing with respect to the 
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season and the out-of-doors. Blazers and 
white flannels, khaki and corduroy, boat- 
ing, shooting, riding, driving, golfing, 
cricketing, hunting clothes have all found 
their primal inspiration in the fashions of 
Englishmen. But in the heart of London 
he has persisted in the sinister delusion that 
the top-hat must reign in all seasons and 
all weathers, even when dog-days make 
him swelter like an archaic knight in a tin- 
pot helmet. When the American visitor, 
riding down town of a morning on top of 
a ’bus, used to see this swelling torrent 
of high-hats rolling toward the city, he 
thanked God that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence included emancipation from the 
tyranny of the “topper.” 

It was the flapping Panama that dared 
to challenge this sovereignty. Heroic pio- 
neers tried this big straw covering, wore it 
down to business, and were not molested 
by the police or assaulted by their stiff- 
necked fellows. The innovation became a 
fad with surprising swiftness. Last sum- 
mer the ’busses were cheerful with hun- 
dreds of Panamas, eagerly procured by the 
backward Briton a year or so after the 
vogue of this style of head-gear had de- 
parted from New York. But the Londoner 
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was not content with the normal Panama, 
but must cock it up behind or down before, 
or pull it so hard over his ears that it 
looked as if it had been run through a 
wringer. Hence the top-of-the-’bus pic- 
ture has been given some small variety of 
late, and the curse of the top-hat amelio- 
rated. This may seem a trifling-matter to 
be concerned about, but it plays no small 
part in the panoramic aspect of the London 
streets. 

“Tommy Atkins” adds attractive bits 
of color to the somber grays and browns of 
these fog- and smoke-tinted thoroughfares. 
On Saturdays of summer time, he makes 
the ’busses bloom like drifting patches of 
flower gardens. For the Volunteers are 
off to their suburban drill grounds by 
thousands, and these squads of citizen sol- 
diery are so dashingly uniformed, with such 
gay splotches of scarlet and gilt and pipe- 
clayed harness, that the regulars can give 
them no odds in the matter of visible 
charm. Small wonder that the lone and 
lovelorn housemaid pays the stalwart Life- 
Guardsman a shilling to walk with her in 
Hyde Park that she may display this bril- 
liant article of martial manhood as tran- 
siently belonging all to her. 





A bright spot in grimy London are the flower-sellers of Covent Garden. 
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“Of course it’s true,” said the affable 
‘bus driver in response to a query about 
this oft-repeated story. “If I had the 
time I could take you to a pub out Knights- 
bridge way, where the housemaids meet 
the strappin’ Tommies and ’it a bargain to 
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some o’ them ’ousemaids out o’ the fifty. 
Its houtrageous, sir, but the girl will go 
for the soldier, and when there ain’t enough 
to go round, why Tommy knows his value, 
so he does.” 

This surface froth of the London streets 





“Dirty Dick,’’ which used to be one of the finest ‘“‘pubs’’ in London. 


be taken out for the price of a few pints 
of bitter. Don’t you recall what Kiplin’ 
wrote about walkin’ fifty ’ousemaids outer 
Chelsea to the Strand? You can bet a 
couple o’ bob, it wasn’t all for lovin’. 
Tommy was gettin’ his bit o’ tin for walkin’ 


bears many a curious eddy in by-ways 
somewhat removed from the London of the 
guide-books. While going down Bishops- 
gate once upon a time, the informative ’bus 
driver pointed his whip at a dilapidated 
corner building. There was nothing to 
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remark in the sight, until a second indica- 
tive poke of the whip-handle discovered a 
large swinging sign-board, inscribed with 
the two words, “‘Dirty Dick.” It seemed 
worth asking why the unknown Richard 
should wish so boldly to advertise his lack 
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remember. It used to be a famous sportin’ 
place, and the landlord was that proud of 
his beer, his barmaids and his pub. But 
all this was nothin’ to what he thought of 
his wife. She was the apple of his eye, so 
she was. Well, she up and died. This 


poet. oe 


TS 


“If you haven't got a penny a ha’-penny will do.” 


of cleanliness in a land whose people are 
always bragging about being “‘tubbed.” 
“Didn’t you never hear of Dirty Dick’s? 
How strange,” said the navigator. “Most 
all ’o Lun’non knows that sign. He’s kept 
a pub on that corner more years than | 


*fair broke his ’eart, and he lost his interest 
in the whole bally world. He let his place 
get slack, he wouldn’t make no needed re- 
pairs, and he changed his shirt no oftener 
than once in a month o’ Sundays. He 


didn’t care actinker’s-damn what happened. 
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Some of his pals began to call him Dirty 
Dick. The name stuck, and he don’t care, 
so bimeby he up and hangs out a blessed 
sign, and there she is, ‘Dirty Dick,’ and a 
shame it is, for he used to keep as nice and 
proper a pub as ever you saw.” 

Rain has no terrors for the average Lon- 
doner. In a climate where the betting 
odds are in favor of rain before sundown no 
matter how bright the morning, the popu- 
lace chooses to ride on the unsheltered 
roofs of its thousands of *busses, and goes 
inside under protest. A shower works 
seeming miracles before the stranger on the 
‘bus top. In the middle of every street- 
crossing stands the “bobby,” a fine man in 
trim blue uniform and towering helmet. 
He cares not a hang about getting wet, but 
he is chary of spoiling his natty clothes. 
He carries no rubber coat, and of course 
cannot run back to the station after it. 
The leaden sky begins to weep, and, presto, 
almost while you wink, he produces, ap- 
parently from nowhere, a waterproof cape 
rolled so compactly that it looks like a ta- 
pering bludgeon. Unfurling this covering 
he slips into its folds and is nicely carpeted 
against the shower, from his neck to the 
hem of his coat. 

This phenomenon puzzled one transat- 
lantic observer for some time. He would 
be riding, say down the Strand. At fre- 
quent intervals in the swirling sea of traffic 
stood the ‘‘bobbies”’ like so many blue bea- 
cons. Their hands were empty, there was 
no suspicious bulge anywhere about their 
well-fitting blouses. It would begin to 
rain. Umbrellas blossomed along the ’bus 
tops like beds of giant mushrooms, and be- 
hold every ‘‘bobby” was enveloped in his 
rubber cape. 

The investigator artlessly jostled several 
“‘bobbies” when chance favored, hoping to 
detect the magic garment jammed up the 
sleeve after the fashion of a prestidigitator. 
But the quest was in vain until he was pass- 
ing Trafalgar Square one afternoon. Three 
““bobbies”’ were standing close by the great 
bronze lions which guard the Nelson col- 
umn. Down came the rain without the 
slightest effort. Instantly each “bobby” 
stepped to the nearest lion, deftly with- 
drew his rubber bludgeon from between the 
paws of the monster, shook it open and had 
it over his shoulders in no time. There- 
after it was possible to detect the policeman 
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in the act, not by looking at him when the 
skies opened, but at the nearest probable 
hiding place which might hold his curious 
parcel. 

This transfoynation act is not peculiar 
to the “bobby.” I was sitting behind five 
young Britons on an Oxford Street ’bus, 
who were distinguished by five Panama 
hats of the same pattern and rakish twist 
of the brims. A heavy shower leaked 
without warning. The five young men 
made no attempt to seek shelter inside the 
*bus which was half empty. Each youth 
deliberately took off his Panama, folded it 
into a neat little bundle, and tucked it into 
a pocket. Then he withdrew from another 
pocket a small cloth cap, put it on, turned 
up his coat-collar, and sat in stolid con- 
tentment while the water trickled down the 
back of his neck. 

If you are getting home shockingly late, 
or going out on your ’bus uncomfortably 
early, you may see the London milk-maid 
on her rounds. A milk-maid has no ra- 
tional place ‘in the prosaic ugliness of Lon- 
don life. She is as much out of place as a 
shepherdess with her garlanded crook in 
a Chicago packing-house. Nevertheless 
the milk-maid trips through the London 
streets in the early morn (which is more 
foggy than dewy), with a yoke on her 
shoulders from which hang the shining and 
richly burdened pails. She fills her cus- 
tomer’s cans left in the area-ways, and, let 
us hope, goes blithely on her way, as every 
well-regulated milk-maid should, if the po- 
ets are not all wrong. If the sight of her 
does not stir our fancy with desire to green 
fields and the bewitching English country- 
side, we may find it a little later in the 
street call of “sweet lavender.” The 
young woman who tramps the streets with 
her bunches of fragrant lavender left her 
Surrey home before daylight to peddle this 
most delicately sentimental of wares, whose 
very name brings to mind the scented 
treasuries of dainty garments in ancient 
mahogany dressers of oft remembered 
homes of Old and New England. 

The scent of “sweet lavender” may lead 
you on in this early morning ’bus ride down 
among the flowers of Covent Garden Mar- 
ket. Here are scores of apple-cheeked 
women embowered behind such clustered 
baskets of roses as make one corner of mon- 
strous, reeking London, seem sweet and fair 
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and wholesome. If you would seek a vivid 
contrast, turn from the flower marts, and 
find a bus that will carry you through 
Whitechapel Road. This highway, which 
has so long given its name to what stands 
for the worst of the East End, has been 
largely reclaimed from its ill-repute. The 
sweeping obliteration of scores of rookeries 
has driven a wide avenue through the heart 
of the district, and Whitechapel Road is 
now the widest and straightest thorough- 
fare in London. But from the top of the 
‘bus you can glimpse the teeming vice and 
misery of Petticoat Lene, and look down 
upon pairs of gin-soaked women in mauling 
and hair-pulling matches amid cries of en- 
couragement from the mobs around them. 
In early morning you pass little green 
breathing places beside gray and ancient 
churches, small parks whose benches are 
filled with human wreckage drifted here for 
rest and broken sleep after a night in the 
streets or on the Thames Embankment. 
The odd bits or odd corners make im- 
pressions that stick where, by rights, they 
ought to be crowded out by the logically 
important sights of ancient London. The 
average young American, for example, is 
as likely to recall that he bought cigarettes 
by weight instead of by the box, and that 
cabbies turn to the left, as that five kings 
of England are buried under one slab in 
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Westminster Abbey. The pilgrim on the 
’bus may forget the history of Whitehall 
Palace, but it is two to one that if he trails 
into suburban London, he will be pestered 
with visions of multitudinous and seeming- 
ly superfluous chimney-pots. This forest 
of chimney-pots is fascinating because in 
every piece of fiction that pictures a wild 
and stormy night in London, the chimney- 
pots have been blowing down or rattling 
into the streets. back to Dickens and be- 
yond. It was a philosophical Englishman 
on a Kentish Town ’bus that offered a.solu- 
tion: 

“A man claps a chimney-pot on his roof. 
The next one he sticks up is a bit higher and 
the next is a bit higher still. Then the 
neighbor of this chap must go the first beg- 
gar one better, and his chimney-pots go 
higher yet, do you see? The third Johnny 
sticks up chimney-pots to beat all the 
others and he is satisfied. Along comes a 
thunderin’ big wind, and blows over the 
last chap’s chimney-pots, and they topple 
over on to the next man’s roof, and upset 
his pots, and so the whole bloomin’ row 
goes like a set of nine-pins. So there is an 


awful fuss and clatter and the chap goin’ 
by in the street gets a chimney-pot behind 
the ear, and it’s all due to false ambition. 
It’s the way of the world in other things 
besides chimney-pots. ” 
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PHEASANT SHOOTING IN CHINA 


THE OUTFIT AND COST 


By W. PRAGUE COLEMAN 
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5 ' J HO would believe that China with 
its 400,000,000 people is to-day 
one of the greatest haunts for 
game—both large and small? Yet, should 
one go there during the fall or winter, it is 
easy to be convinced. Along the coast 
provinces the large game is being driven 
westward and. in some localities, has en- 
tirely disappeared. However, the smaller 
game, such as pheasant, quail and hare, 
as well as all kinds of water fowl, are still 
abundant—even near the large cities. 

A very attractive feature of the sport, 
as one finds it in the East, is the small ex- 
pense that is necessary to thoroughly en- 
joy such an outing, even when one has all 
the comforts and conveniences. Without 
doubt, the greatest factor in making these 
trips so enjoyable is the Shanghai house- 
boat. These junks—for they are the evolu- 
tion of such crafts—are entirely used for 
journeys on water of any length. To the 
unaccustomed eye they appear cumber- 


some and top-heavy, but they are built for 
the conditions that exist and fulfill every re- 
quirement. The average size boat is about 
thirty feet in length by eight feet beam— 
housed over except at stem and stern. 

They are flat-bottomed and have ex- 
tremely light draft. This is necessary, for, 
in the smaller canals, there is seldom more 
than a foot or two of water. Their rigging 
is usually the same as an ordinary junk— 
the sail, however, is simply auxiliary—the 
main reliance for propulsion being the 
yuloh, which is a long scull that projects 
over the side of the stern. Another queer 
feature of this craft is that the masts are 
always hinged to the deck, to allow passage 
under the low bridges that span the num- 
berless canals. The furnishings are always 
very complete—bunks, kitchen and lava- 
tory and bath, so that everything is con- 
venient for an extended outing. 

A crew of from five to seven natives is 
usually required, but as their quarters are 











in the stern of the boat as well as their 
own kitchen and messing appliances, one is 
never bothered by their presence aboard. 

Along Soo Chow Canal in Shanghai hun- 
dreds of such boats can be seen, for on 
every Saturday of the shooting season 
there is a general exodus for the sport that 
is to be found just beyond the city walls. 
The country is level and has a network of 
creeks and canals, which branch in every 
direction. 

It was in the fall of 1903 that three of 
us provisioned our boat and started on an 
eight days’ trip toward the Yangtsze. We 
left Shanghai one crisp November evening 
along with several other boats, being towed 
by the same launch up the Soo Chow Canal. 
All night we could hear the puff, puff, of 
our launch as we proceeded toward Soo 
Chow, a large walled town eighty miles in- 
land. In the morning, after the formality 
of being inspected by the custom officials, 
we were allowed to proceed. Another 
launch was in waiting, so our journey was 
soon resumed. We then entered the Grand 
Canal and continued our trip through level 
country which appeared to be well culti- 
vated, as one could see in alldirections the 
squatty mud houses of the native villages. 


oti 
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A farmer’s hut in the pheasant country. 
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Trees are very scarce, the only verdure to 
break the monotony of che landscape are the 
graceful copsesof bambuo. Now and then 
some ruins of a townor village are passed—a 
site Chinese superstition forbade rebuilding. 
Most of these places are the relics of the 
Tai Ping rebellion. Along the canal the 
scene is most animated. Fleets of junks, 
with their queer bamboo sails, are always 
in evidence, from the long, narrow silk boat 
to the beggar craft. At every large village 
we passed under massive stone bridges that 
have stood for ages, and the graceful lines of 
these structures added much to the pic- 
turesqueness of our journey. When a halt 
was made, large crowds of natives would 
gather around the house-boat to see the 
“foreign devils.” Our hats and clothing 
were a never-ending source of interest. 
Although we were on the principal high- 
way between Shanghai and Chin Kiang, 
there seemed to be plenty of Chinamen 
who had never before seen a foreigner. 

It was during the afternoon of the third 
day that our trip came near being ended 
rather abruptly, and I was the uninten- 
tional cause. Luck had been much against 
me—although the birds were quite plenti- 
ful—for my shooting was exceptionally bad 
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Finally, after much hard work, a large 
cock bird rose within easy range; a good 
shot brought him down and my coolie 
beater promptly retrieved him. The re- 
port of the gun started a large pheasant 
that rose within close range, and I imme- 
diately fired at him with the remaining 
barrel. It was another clean miss. I then 
noticed a coolie some ninety yards away 
who appeared to be in the direct line of 
fire. The fellow had been stooping over, 
picking cotton, and I had failed to see him. 
He put his hands to his face and then began 
to yell. It instantly occurred to me what 
had happened and both of us went imme- 
diately to the wounded man todiscover the 
extent of his injuries. Within a remark- 
ably short time we were surrounded by a 
howling mob of coolies—each one talking 
with all his might and gesticulating wildly. 
It was quickly noticed that the wounds 
were very slight; two shots struck him in 
the face, but had barely broken the skin. 
Using my coolie as an interpreter, I found 
out that the wounded man expected to 
die, and the mob kept up a cry that “‘the 
foreign devil has killed a Chinaman.” | 
bound the fellow with some bandages that 
were in my cartridge-bag and gave him 
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several silver dollars, and though the result 
was instantaneous, the amount was not 
enough. I then turned my pockets inside 
out so that he might see that it was all | 
had and he seemed satisfied. Afterward 
I learned that these accidents are not in- 


‘frequent, due to the great number of coolies 


always at work in the fields, but if clearly 
accidental a payment of silver money is 
all that is required. 

Within the area visited frequently by 
sportsmen it is said that there is a class 
of Chinamen who deliberately get in front 
of shooting-parties, but far enough away 
to escape serious injury, in order that they 
may become slightly wounded. In this 
way asum of money is secured. Violence 
is never used to compel payment of this 
form of blackmail, for it is nothing else; 
simply a large crowd of natives will gather 
around one’s house-boat and will not allow 
it to move, while the wounded man is 
placed on deck and remains there until 
payment is secured. 

The next day we tried the opposite side 
of the canal. Here there was a number 
of mulberry groves and some bean patches, 
which we regarded as most promising 
places, and rarely ever failed to flush birds 





‘Towing a junk under a bridge on the Grand Canal. 











My beater, and the results of a morning’s tramp. 


there. The groves made difficult shooting 
on account of the scrubbiness of the trees, 
and most of our successes were snap-shots. 
It is true that these Chinese pheasants are 
most clever birds in some instances, as I 
had ample proof. Quite frequently when 
| would approach a promising field, a bird 
—usually a hen—would flush about fifty 
yards away on silent wings. Of course | 
would shoot and in most cases do no more 
than “pull a few feathers.” About ten 
seconds later, in ample time to have fired 
a second barrel, a cock pheasant will jump 
within twenty yards and whiz away while 
I am in the act of reloading. 

The second day proved to be our best, 
and we bagged eighteen pheasants and a 
number of quail, snipe and teal, the last 
named where the canals would broaden 
out into ponds. 

One of the most annoying features of 
shooting in that part of China is the num- 
berless canals and irrigating ditches. 
These are usually about twelve to fifteen 
feet wide and ten to twelve feet deep, while 
the bridges across them are very scarce 
and in many places there are none at all. 

As one could seldom go five hundred 
yards in any direction without having to 
cross some of these ditches, it can well be 


imagined they interfered greatly with one 
following up the game. 

The next three days we spent in the 
vicinity of Chang Cha, about one hundred 
and seventy miles from Shanghai, and as 
the birds thereabouts were plentiful, our 
sport continued good. Here we ran across 
a party of three Chinamen—professional 
hunters, as we would call them. Their 
equipment was most unique and it surely 
must have antedated even the old flint 
locks. The barrels of their guns were 
made of gas pipe, about half an inch in 
diameter, with a touch hole an inch from 
the end, while the breech end was plugged 
up with wood. For a stock there was 
nothing but a handle about eight inches 
long. To ignite the charge, each one car- 
ried a coil of softly woven rope around his 
right shoulder, one end of which remained 
lighted and burned like a slow match, and 
was so held by a small lever attached to 
the stock that it could be brought down 
over the touch hole. These guns were 
always fired from the hip, and the bearers 
hunted in threes and kept near enough 
together for all to fire at the same bird. 

It was such a ridiculous-looking equip- 
ment that I determined to follow and see 
if it were really possible to kill a pheasant 
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with such guns. My curiosity was soon itemized account of the one just described 
gratified, for they had hardly entered a __ is given: 

thick copse when a large cock was flushed. 

Almost instantly the three guns:cracked One head coolie or “lowdah” for eight 
and down came the bird. It is in this way ee habhteaeto GR ARIE Etter Sie $ 5.50 
that the markets of the large cities are {1V® COo'es as crew, at 10 cents perday.. 4.00 


k : : One cook, at 30 cents per day.......... 2.40 
supplied, for the pheasant is too; wise a Rations for native crew 


bird, as a rule, to be trapped. Cost of tow from Shanghai to Wu Hu and 
After five days’ shooting we decided to cay Par a es same 
return. Our bag then numbered; sixty- EIS SA Raat 
nine pheasant and about one hundred en re me aE i 
pieces of smaller game, such as quail, $82.90 
pigeon, snipe, hare, duck and teal. Our 
crew “yulohed” our boat back to Wu;Hu It will be seen that the expense of an 
and from there we were towed toward outing for eight days is less than $3.50 per 
Shanghai. man per day, and this too with everything 


To show at what a moderate expense included’ which is necessary for comfort 
these trips can be made, the following and convenience. 
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A Shanghai house-bvat. 








WHERE TWO GREAT RIVERS MEET 


LIFE AT THE MOUTH OF THE OHIO 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


\ ' THERE the great river from the 
east meets the great river from 
the north, stands Cairo; though 
of late years, not exactly in the apex, for 
the Mississippi has moved away somewhat 
and left the town a little upstream on the 
Ohio. The place is probably not charm- 
ing at any season, and in the spring of 
the year, when | was there, it was partially 
flooded and appeared decidedly dismal. 
Dinginess and dirt were universal; saloons 
abounded, parading their doubtful friend- 
liness under such names as, “My Brother’s 
Place,” and “Uncle Joe’s Glad Hand;” and 
the railroads monopolized the waterfront, 
where their engines were constantly hissing 
and hooting and banging about, filling the 
air with gas, soot and cinders day and 
night. 

To offset this the river itself, with its 
bankside workers and loiterers, is unfail- 
ingly picturesque and interesting. There 
is no end of steamers and scows, rafts 
and tugs, houseboats and skiffs, draymen, 
roustabouts and loafers. Here are life and 
variety and excitement, and the towns- 
folk found genuine pleasure in lounging 
along shore to fish, or to lose themselves in 
drowsy contemplation while they watched 
the world go by. The waterside people are 
always ready to talk and to retail their 
opinions and reminiscences. One person | 
visited with was an old negro accompanied 
by alittle boy, and both of them were fish- 
ing. 

“Some men up an’ down de river make 
a livin’ fishin’,”’ said he, “but I cain’t. I 
have to work. | reckoned, though, I’d put 
in a little while hyar dis atternoon. Fish 
air jes natchul good eatin’ dis time er year. 
My wife does most er de fishin’. She goes 
idle times when she ain’t washin’ or ironin’. 
Yisterday she done got a fish on her line 
wid a haid bigger’n dis boy’s haid. De 
fish so big an’ strong she say it was like 
puliin’ on a log to git it up out er water, an’ 
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when she see it she was dat skeered she 
didn’t dast to haul it to shore. She say 
she mighty glad when it git off de hook. 

“Dat make me think ’bout de time when 
I fust come to Illinois. I was bred and 
born an’ raised up right in Richmond. We 
had all kinds er fish dar. But I come toa 
town eighteen or twenty mile back in de 
country hyar, an’ one day de market man 
got some salt-water fish sent him. I was 
on de street soon after dey arrive, an’ | 
see a big crowd aroun’ de market an’ | run 
to fin’ out what de matter. I reckoned 
somebody done got kilt. But de people 
was jes a-lookin’ at one er dese hyar floun- 
ders. Dey ain’ never heard tell er nothin’ 
like dat befo’—a fish wid bofe his eyes on 
one side. De man I work for was dar, an’ 
when he see I know de fish he say, ‘Is he 
good to eat?” 

“T tol’ him he shore was, an’ he bought 
him, an’ he give my ole lady half a dollar 
to fry dat fish—and when it git to de table, 
suh! seem like he crazy it taste so good. 
He didn’t lose no time sendin’ for mo’ an’ 
atter dat he have flounder right along.” 

The fisherman paused while he pulled up 
his line and examined the bait. “De fish 
doan’ seem to be bitin’ to-day,”’ he com- 
mented, “an’ yit ole man Dawson nabbed 
some big catfish right hyar early in de week. 
I’m sati’fied dey are mo’ whar dose come 
from, an’ dat what put me in de notion er 
fishin’.” 

Down at the lower end of the town near 
a great elevator that loomed up on the 
verge of the river, | got acquainted with 
some people on a houseboat. Their little 
vessel was hitched to the shore and a plank 
served for passage from land to deck. The 
boat had two rooms and was occupied by 
two families, including several children— 
the youngest a tot that could just walk, 
the oldest a boy of ten. The little folks all 
delighted in the river. It afforded them 
endless amusement. 
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Doing “‘stunts’’ for the stranger. 











Where a good shot means a blackbird pie. 
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Among the rest of the inmates of this 
boat was a colored lad who did odd jobs 
for his board, and I got him to row me 
down to the mouth of the river. 

Between Cairo and the Mississippi is a 
half mile of lowland overgrown with wil- 
lows and cottonwoods. The water was up 
and this low ground was flooded, yet not so 
deep that one could see the tops of the 
withered last year’s grasses and tall weeds. 
On the bottoms bordering the Ohio lived 
several amphibious families who were evi- 
dently prepared for all emergencies. Or- 
dinarily they were land-dwellers, but the 
foundation on which they erected their 
tents and shanties was a raft or scow, and 
though this rested on the ground most of 
the year it was set afloat when the water 
encroached. 

One man had perched his hut well up 
among the branches of two great cotton- 
woods. It was safely above the reach of 
the freshets, and a dog was on the porch 
standing guard in his master’s absence. 
Near by were the rest of the home belong- 
ings heaped on rafts and platforms. The 
largest raft served also as a refuge for the 
hens which were picking about or roosting, 
apparently quite content. “They better be 
careful and not tumble in,” said my oars- 


man. “If a chicken’s feathers git wet he’s 
gone. He cain’t set up on de water like a 
goose.” 


Not far away was a raft belonging to a 
neighbor on which was not only a home, 
but two cows and a calf. The creatures 
had little room to move about, yet there 
they would stay until the water receded. 

These glimpses of river life were very 
suggestive of inconveniences and possible 
disasters, and | was not surprised when my 
boatman began to tell tragic tales of hap- 
penings in that immediate vicinity on the 
mighty stream. A good many bodies of 
unknown persons had been taken from 
the river, he said, and buried on the shore 
along which we were rowing. 

Far out in the stream, which was here a 
mile or more broad, we could see two row- 
boats each with a lone fisherman init. The 
men were pulling up lines and nets they had 
set the day before. Presently we came to 
a fleet of loaded coal barges moored close 
together and attached to trees on the shore 
by great ropes—and at length we were at 
the meeting of the rivers and saw the 
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waters leaping and eddying in rough con- 
tention. Each river was distinct from the 
other in color as far as the eye could reach. 
The Ohio was a light yellow, and the Mis- 
sissippi a dark coffee color. Both were la- 
den with sediment, but the latter carried 
by far the most. 

On our way back we were overtaken by 
a shower. The sun glimmered through it 
and my rower remarked, “Shine and rain 
together—the devil’s beatin’ his wife.” 

“What is he beating her for?” I asked. 

“Because she done burnt de biscuits last 
Sunday,” was his reply. 

I wanted to see some of the farming 
country in the vicinity and one day I made 
a trip across the Mississippi. The region 
on this west shore had all been under water, 
even the land behind the levee. The roads 
were not passable to a person on foot, and | 
kept to the levee and followed its curves 
and angles for four or five miles. Some- 
times I had the river in sight, but usually 
the levee was well back inland with half- 
flooded: cornfields and heavy growths of 
cottonwood between it and the stream. 
Occasionally, | would see the tips of tall 
steamer smokestacks with their black 
smoke plumes moving along beyond the 
trees, and never get the least glimpse of the 
vessel itself. The flood had receded some- 
what, and where the current had flowed 
strongest across the fields the land was 
much furrowed and was scattered with 
drift rubbish. This rubbish varied from 
cornstalks to vast tree trunks with roots 
and broken branches attached. 

The levee and the rough, half-wooded 
land along the river serve the local cattle 
for pasturage, or “range” as the people 
themselves say. The water had been so 
high and the season so backward that the 
creatures had been having hard fare, and 
they were as thin and gaunt as scarecrows 
and their hair was tangled full of cockle 
burs. They licked up the grass and weeds 
on the levee and wandered over such of 
last year’s cornfields as were not flooded. 
Where there was bare ground beyond the 
backwater the cattle were sure to seek it 
out. They would go in slow, steady, single 
file, wading up and down over the sub- 
merged ridges, and now and then all but 
their heads disappeared. The calves fol- 
lowed the rest, even though they had to 
swim half the distance. Once out of the 











A corn-cob and a fishing-pole below the bridge—what more can a man want? 
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water the creatures would begin to crop 
the tufts of grass that had succeeded in 
thrusting through the mud and sometimes 
would nibble the leaves from the trees. 

The levee on which I was walking was 
quite impressive, it was so immense, so 
regular, so unending. If you approached 
it sidewise it made a considerable hill to 
climb over, while the top was a much- 
traveled highway. Here was a broad, 
hard-trodden footpath made by cattle and 
pedestrians and occasional horseback rid- 
ers, and as I rambled along I never went 
far without meeting some fellow-traveler. 
On the landward side the fields were large 
and smooth and looked fertile and well- 
tilled, and there were frequent pleasant 
homes. None of the dwellings were fine, 
but they were as a rule cosy and clean, with 
vines and shrubbery and shade trees grow- 
ing about them. A common accompani- 
ment was a bell in a cupola or on a pole 
somewhere handy to the house, indicating 
that the farms were large and that some 
sound that could be heard in distant fields 
was necessary to signal the men when meal 
time came. 

Of course there were the ruder and less 
orderly homes, too; and, in particular, I 
noted a negro cabin on the edge of the levee 
that was a real marvel, in its way. One 
end had settled down off its blocking and 
had shoved the whole structure out of 
shape, opening cracks, twisting the floor 
boards and tilting the porch roof the wrong 
way. Apparently the cyclone, flood, 
earthquake, or whatever it was that had 
wrecked the house had also mixed up the 
inmates’ clothing; for they wore the most 
nondescript garments imaginable. Some 


of the children had certainly got into their 
elders’ apparel, and one little girl had on 
such a superabundance of skirts she could 
hardly walk. 
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Not far away on the other side of the 
levee | stopped at a farmhouse to talk with 
a sunbonneted white woman who was mak- 
ing soft soap in the yard. She had a fire 
with a great black kettle over it, and said 
she was “bilin’ the lye.” “It has to bile 
slow all the morning till it’s very strong,” 
she continued. “Then | put in the fat I’ve 
saved—trimmin’s of meat sich as we don’t 
eat, pork rinds and the cracklin’s that we 
have left when we are tryin’ out lard. Af- 
ter the fat is in I have to stir it every little 
while with a paddle and be careful not to 
have too big a fire or it wili bile over. So 
it simmers along till four or five o’clock 
and is done; and when it’s stood overnight 
to cool I dip it out into a flour barrel. If 
the soap is all right it’s thick like jelly, and 
I’d much rather have it than the soap you 
buy. What I make in this kittle will run 
me a year.” 

I could see that the recent flood had been 
up in the yard, but it. had not reached the 
house. ‘The floods are the worst thing 
there is about this country,” the woman 
declared. ‘Now this year the big slues in 
the fields won’t dry out all summer, we’ve 
had sich an overflow; and we couldn’t git 
our garden broke up till a week ago. | 
think potatoes had ought to be planted in 
the dark o’ the moon to do real well, and 
a heap o’ people talk thataway; but with 
the water comin’ up hyar like it does you 
have to plant when you can. I was raised 
in Kentucky, and it always seems to me we 
got kind of a queer climate hyar. Some- 
times it turns in pretty dry, and then agin 
thar’s too much rain.” 

When I returned to Cairo it was evening, 
and the flooded bottoms were vocal with 
strange pipings, gutturals, croakings and 
mutterings. All the swamp creatures were 
rejoicing in the abounding water and were 
singing their weird songs of contentment. 
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MISTAKES OF THE AMATEUR DOG 


HANDLER 


By J. H. TUCKERMAN 


| | NTIL some one shall invent a dog- 


less device for hunting game birds, 

there seems little ground for the 
belief that the annual waste of canine raw 
material, due to the experiments of the 
amateur, will not go on in its present dis- 
tressing proportions. Wherein lies the 
secret of the amateur’s almost invariable 
failure to make a good, or even a passably 
useful field dog from highly bred and care- 
fully selected stock, is a problem which 
the writer, as an amateur—possibly less 
capable, but assuredly no less earnest than 
the average—has sacrificed many unfortu- 
nate puppies in an effort to solve. 

The treatise of the learned dog professor 
makes the task of bringing up a puppy 
in the way he should go so pleasingly 
simple, that failure seems little less than 
criminal. After reading a chapter from the 
average text-book of one of these professors 
nothing seems easier, more delightful to 
contemplate than the education of the 
young dog who has just arrived by the 
morning’s express, and is already shivering 
in ecstatic eagerness for his lessons to begin. 
It has all been reduced to an exact science 
—by the maker of the text-book. There 
he is—the soft, pliant, pliable puppy, ready 
to be molded to the touch; to be fashioned 
deftly and surely into the finished field 
article. ‘After he has been taught the 
necessity of prompt obedience,” the treatise 
explains with its easy assurance, “‘the young 
dog may be taken into the field and his edu- 
cation continued among the surroundings 
that are to mean so much to him in his sub- 
sequent career.” And in the meantime 
the amateur is likely to die of apoplexy and 
the young dog of old age. 

For the sake of the amateur, whose lack 
of practical experience compels him to 
bring up his pupil on the Chautauqua 
scheme of higher education, it seems al- 
most a pity that the text-book writer has 
not fathomed the depths of the average 
novice’s ignorance. A list of canine 
“don’ts” alphabetically grouped, would 
prove invaluable. And the greatest of 








these the wise man cries is, “don’t attempt 
to train your own dog.” No doubt it is 
vastly satisfying to shoot over a thoroughly 
broken dog, versed in all the niceties of his 
profession, and to realize that you have 
made him yourself, but for every such ac- 
complished performer, there are hundreds 
of forlorn incompetents—superb but sorry 
specimens of dogdom, whose royally in- 
herited talents have gone for naught—the 
victims of the amateur. To his efforts 
must be attributed the great horde of four- 
legged failures, the aristocratic canine no- 
bodies, that overrun the country. If there 
is one spectacle more sorrowful than that of 
a great strapping setter or pointer doomed 
to spend hissdays in a city house, and re- 
duced to the status of a lap-dog, it is that 
of the same pointer or setter with his field 
education half finished. Only the man 
who has looked forward through a year of 
grind to two weeks’ field shooting can un- 
derstand how many vacations have been ab- 
solutely spoiled by one of these illiterate 
field-dogs. The South—Virginia, Georgia 
and the Carolinas—are full of them. And 
each one of them stands as a shaggy tat- 
tered monument to an outing lost. The 
North has erected them. 

The Southerner may not be more com- 
petent to handle a sporting dog, but he can 
have a better time, be less annoyed, and 
kill more birds over an inferior one, than 
can his Northern brother. 

So many and varied are the forms of 
ignorance and bad manners which these 
amateur specimens betray, that one falters 
at an attempt to analyze the causes which 
led to them, and is tempted to dismiss the 
subject with the sweeping assertion that 
the amateur is temperamentally and funda- 
mentally unfit to teach a dog. And there 
can be no doubt that this is a correct con- 
clusion in hundreds of cases. Dogs are 
curiously susceptible to that vague quality 
in a man’s make-up known as magnetism, 
and they respond to it more sympatheti- 
cally even than children do. The freckle- 
faced, barefoot boy can whistle the haughti- 
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est aristocrat away from the most luxurious 
quarters so long as he possesses it, and the 
amateur without it is seriously handi- 
capped at the very outset. The man who 
looks primarily on a dog as a machine 
which, when properly wound up, will run 
out a given number of rods ahead of him 
and find birds, is sure to find himself in 
difficulties when he attempts to set the 
mechanism in motion the first time. With- 
out laying too much stress upon the old- 
fashioned theory of the bond of friendship 
which exists between a man and his dumb 
beast, it can safely be assumed that the 
amateur, to be successful, must bestow 
considerably more affection and sympathy 
upon his dog than either an automobile or 
a gasoline launch requires. But even when 
this bond of friendship and understanding 
exists—and in a marked degree—it does not 
necessarily insure success. Very frequent- 
ly it happens that the would-be trainer 
possesses, in common with his pupil, a trait 
which the Southerner calls in his dogs, 
“hard headed.” Experienced handlers— 
nine in every ten of them—will tell you 
that they prefer a hard-headed puppy to 
one that is readily amenable to discipline. 
He makes a more useful animal in the end, 
is faster, has more courage and stamina, 
and is stancher. But when the instructor 
and the pupil are both hard-headed, the 
combination is one to be shunned. One 
may be over-lenient with either a dog or a 
horse, but there is a diplomatic middle 
ground on which both may meet with 
honor. The horseman calls it “jollying,” 
and it can be applied to the puppy as ad- 
vantageously as to the colt. The writer 
has seen a novice spend three-quarters of 
an hour on the brink of a ravine trying to 
make a young puppy work through it. At 
first the puppy looked upon his master’s 
strange gesticulations in mild curiosity, 
doubtless feeling in a vague sort of way 
that the performance was one kindly ar- 
ranged for his benefit, but as the calis- 
thenics grew more violent, and the remarks 
more personally profane, he grew mentally 
disturbed and dejected, and shrank farther 
and farther within himself. And when the 


novice, finally losing his temper, tossed him 
bodily to the bottom of the ravine, weeks 
were required to regain the puppy’s con- 
fidence, and it is doubtful whether he ever 
felt the same respect for his master again. 
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The tactful jollier would have tried “hie- 
ing”’ his pupil into the gully first, and failing 
in that, he would have crawled into the 
place himself, and the puppy would have 
followed out of curiosity. It is overdo- 
ing quite as much as overlooking the ap- 
parently trivial details that is likely to 
nullify the amateur’s most painstaking 
effort. 

The attempt to teach a youngster to 
stand stanchly—that elementary and yet 
absolutely essential detail of field work— 
seems to bring about more frequently and 
more completely than all other courses 
combined, the undoing of the novice and 
the demoralization of his pupil. The num- 
ber of law-abiding citizens, respected and 
looked up to by their neighbors, who have 
jeopardized their hopes of a glorious resur- 
rection over this one point in a puppy’s 
schooling, fortunately will never be known. 
How pitifully inadequate becomes the most 
cherished morsel of profanity to express 
the emotions of the amateur as he reels 
through briers and barbed wires after the 
young dog that has just run in upon a 
covey of quail, and is now crashing through 
the bushes a quarter of a mile ahead, firm 
in his riotous resolve to put up each single 
bird separately before he pauses for breath. 
And yet: “when the pupil has been taught 
not to run in and put up his birds,” is the 
way the expert disposes of the subject. 

Of course, there are devices to assist the 
trainer in impressing forcibly upon the 
pupil this particular error of his ways— 
there are the spike collar and the check cord 
and the choke collar, but each of these is 
a dangerous instrument in the hands of the 
average amateur. When the trainer con- 
cedes to himself that he cannot handle his 
dog without some such device, the invari- 
able tendency is to overwork it. To pun- 
ish a dog as he should be punished, without 
malice or anger, or too much mercy, is an 
art not often native to the novice. Too 
frequently he is inclined to make a personal 
affair of any little misunderstanding which 
may arise between his pupil and himself, 
and to let his own grievance influence him 
in meting out the measure of punishment. 
Even a young dog seems able to distinguish 
between a chastisement that is adminis- 
tered calmly and dispassionately, and one 
that is inspired by anger and a desire to in- 
flict pain. In his method of reproving a 
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dog, the professional can give many valua- 
ble points to the amateur. The writer has 
seen a paid handler whip a hard-headed 
pointer until he had to desist from sheer 
exhaustion, but he did it in such a matter- 
of-fact, unemotional fashion, with no dis- 
play of temper, that the culprit seemed to 
cherish no ill-will toward him, nor to be 
unduly cowed. 

Out of the writer’s own sorrowful list 
of canine failures, no name seems to stand 
out quite so prominently as offering an ex- 
ample of injudicious punishment as that 
of Prussic Acid Bill. Apart from all the 
others, with their failings and their virtues, 
Prussic Acid Bill stands alone in grand and 
melancholy isolation. Time has softened 
the grievousness of Bill’s offenses, until he 
poses in the shadowy aisles of memory al- 
most as a martyr. He was the victim of 
not one, but many amateurs, and each left 
the mark of his particular incompetency 
upon him. When in the sliding scale of 
his renown he passed into the writer’s 
possession, he had acquired—aside from 
his deadly poisonous surname—the ability 
to commit every offense recognized in the 
canine penal code. Like most of the 
world’s conspicuous failures, he began life 
with unusual promise of a brilliant career. 
He was a fine, upstanding, black pointer, 
fashioned in a heroic mold, with great 
sinewy folds of muscle rippling over his 
massive frame like those of a gladiator. 
His nose was as delicate and sensitive as a 
photographic film, and his head was ada- 
mantine. Bill was a little more than a year 
old when he fell a victim to the first ama- 
teur; prior to that his yard training had 
been undertaken by another novice—the 
one who originally owned him. He was 
fairly well grounded in the rudiments of 
his education, and when it pleased his 
royal whim, he would obey an ordinary 
command with alacrity and cheerfulness. 
When it came to field work, he entered into 
the spirit of the sport with a zest that in 
two weeks reduced his amateur owner to 
the verge of nervous prostration. Neither 
the winged flight of quail, nor the elusive 
swiftness of the rabbit disconcerted him. 
Fur and feather were alike to him. He 
was impervious to spike or choke collar, to 
a caress or acurse. One of his owners in- 
sisted, in fact, that Bill actually gloried in 
the pain they inflicted, as affording a keener 
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zest to the chase when once he had escaped 
them. Sometimes he would devote half a 
day to one covey alone; putting up each 
separate bird again and again, until they 
took to the trees as a final refuge. In the 
end, his owner took to shooting him. It 
would surprise, and no doubt shock, a 
great many people, could they know the 
number of men who not only practice but 
recommend this gentle curative; men, 
moreover, who would be the first to resent 
an accusation of cruelty to animals. The 
thought of deliberately shooting a dog is 
in itself shocking, but when a wayward pu- 
pil has come to understand and repeatedly 
to take advantage of the knowledge that 
he can do as he pleases when once beyond 
the reach of his master’s whip, some very 
definite and immediate shock is needed. 
Like whisky, however, it should only be 
resorted to in extreme emergencies, and 
only then when in the hands of an expert. 
Number ten shot at eighty yards cannot 
injure a dog even slightly, and very often 
it seems to be the only means at hand of 
conveying a message to him. Unfortu- 
nately for Bill, his amateur owner did not 
restrict his range to eighty yards, nor his 
shot to number ten. The result was the 
inevitable one. After Bill had been pretty 
thoroughly punctured he began blinking 
his birds, and if there is one form of dog 
insanity more difficult to cope with than 
gun shyness it is bird shyness. Having 
come to associate the smell of birds with 
the hot and feverish eruption which broke 
out in various parts of his anatomy, so soon 
after the scent had reached him, he un- 
doubtedly put the two together and decided 
wisely to retire while there was yet time. 
It was at this critical period in his fortunes 
that he passed into the writer’s hands. 
Oddly enough, the frequent bombardments 
he had been subjected to had not seriously 
affected his spirits except in his attitude to- 
ward game birds. The hunting fever still 
burned fiercely within him, and the sight of 
a shotgun filled him with unaffected hilarity. 

To go to the other extreme and encour- 
age him in flushing his birds, obviously 
seemed the thing todo. His nose was so 
good that numberless opportunities were 
offered his new owner. Curiously enough, 
Bill refused to be encouraged. Heseemed to 
find, in fact, almost as great pleasure in 
running from a covey as he had previously 
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taken in running after it. There was 
something indeed of blithe gayety in the 
way he would turn tail upon a covey and 
flee when the scent became too strong. It 
was as though he had resisted a temptation 
that had once been too great for him, and 
that he realized it and exulted in his new- 
found strength. It is not necessary to de- 
scribe the effect which this new perform- 
ance and the spirit in which it was enacted 
had upon the mind and morals of his new 
owner. After a month of it, the reservoir 
of the amateur’s patience gave way with 
a sudden, three-dram, smokeless crash. 
When Bill recovered from the first shock 
of surprise, his attitude suggested the per- 
tinent if profane query: “Where am | at 
now? Icatch h—— if I do, and I catch 
h—— if I don’t.” Almost immediately 
thereafter he passed into other hands, and 
became the medium for a series of experi- 
ments that left him in the end only a little 
more demoralized than were the experi- 
menters. As the inspiration of that sad, 
old lament, “what might have been,” 
Prussic Acid Bill, with his marvelous tal- 
ents, stands alone. 

If not in justification, at least in exten- 
uation of the novice’s failures, it may be 
said that in many cases, he does not take 
his pupil in hand early enough. And this 
is especially true of the city amateur. A 
very young dog is always a nuisance, and 
frequently an impossibility, in a town 
house. His owner is of necessity com- 
pelled to turn him over to a suburban farm- 
er, or board him in some city stable or 
canine lodging-house, and what should 
prove the most invaluable period of his 
schooling days is almost entirely neglected. 
It is impossible to begin too early. More 
and more it is becoming the practice to 
take puppies into the field almost as soon 
as they are able to make their way through 
the stubble, and to combine their elemen- 
tary instruction with the serious work that 
is before them. Pre-natal influence, long 
recognized by the breeders of cross-country 
horses, as a potent factor in the making of 
a hunter, is being taken up more and more 
each year by dog men. Bitches in whelp 
are being shot over for no other purpose 
than the effect it may have upon their 
young. It can readily be seen how seri- 


ously handicapped the amateur’s dog must 
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be in any attempt to compete with these 
youngsters who have more than the entire 
span of his life the start of him. Frequent- 
ly he does not learn the difference between 
a cover and a macadamized court until he 
is nine months or a year old. 

Either because he is over eager to make 
a good score, or because the struggle with 
his pupil has exhausted his patience and 
his philosophy, the novice is seldom thor- 
ough. When his pupil has reached a point 
where he can find birds, and will hold them 
long enough for the guns to come up, the 
amateur is generally willing to compromise, 
and let the young dog do as he pleases after 
both barrels have been fired. And the 
young dog invariably chooses to break shot 
and flush every bird within a radius of fifty 
yards. 

There are many experienced field shots 
who contend that dropping shot is alto- 
gether a superfluous accomplishment, but 
if they would keep a record of the number 
of birds an eager excited dog will put up 
at the report of a gun, and which escape 
without even being shot at, they would 
probably modify their views on this point. 
It is a difficult task to teach a bold-hearted 
puppy to restrain himself when he sees a 
bird either fall or get away, and no doubt 
it robs him of a share in the sport he feels 
he is justly entitled to, but when he has 
once been taught to hold fast—as the ex- 
pert would say—his owner will find that he 
will lose his patience less frequently and 
will have a bigger bag at the end of the day. 
To slip a break collar with twenty or thirty 
feet of rope attached over a dog’s head 
while he is on a point and let him lunge to 
the end of it when the shells are exploded, 
has a decided tendency to cool his enthusi- 
asm without breaking his spirit. The as- 
sertion has frequently been made that a 
man does not have to be a good shot him- 
self to train a field dog, but it does not 
sound quite reasonable. A setter or a 
pointer soon comes to realize that the game 
he seeks with such unquestioncble zeal is 
ever beyond his reach, and that the only 
way it can be brought down is by his 
master’s gun. And when—through poor 
shooting—this means fails, after he has 
found his birds with infinite patience and 
skill, one cannot expect him to feel an 
abiding confidence in his master. 














JOHN PAUL JONES—-THE MAN 


AN ILLUSTRIOUS EXAMPLE OF THE INGRATITUDE 
OF REPUBLICS 


By LYNN TEW SPRAGUE 


NE stormy summer day in the year 
O 1759 a certain prosperous English 
merchant, who was a large ship- 
owner in the American trade, stood with 
a party of friends on the Cumberland coast 
watching a fishing yawl handled by a boy 
of twelve years of age, which was beating 
up against a stiff squall to make harbor. 
That the young skipper could bring his 
small craft in seemed much a matter of 
doubt to the group of gentlemen; but as 
they were speculating on the chances, they 
were joined by the Scotch gardener of a 
neighboring estate, who, after a glance 
seaward, said to the merchant, “That’s 
my boy, John Paul, conning the boat, Mr. 
Younger; he’ll fetch her in all right; this 
isn’t much of a squall for him.” 

It was indeed John Paul Jones, and 
fetch her in he did, as afterward, in spite 
of the obtuseness of early American states- 
men, the jealousy of fellow officers, the 
stupidity of French authorities and the 
contempt for his humble birth of those 
born to place and power, he achieved the 
seemingly impossible and won for himself, 
in the face of overwhelming obstacles, the 
most heroic, picturesque and romantic 
fame recorded in the fascinating annals of 
the sea. 

The cottage of Paul’s Highland mother 
and Scotch gardener father was situated 
very close to the coast, and the first music 
to fall on his baby ears was the deep note 
of the breakers dashing against the rocky 
slopes of Criffel. So precipitous the coast, 
so deep the channel to the Solway, that 
vessels under full sail passed within a 
stone’s throw from the beach, and the com- 
mands of the officers could sometimes be 
heard from the cottage door. Every boy 
of romantic temper responds to the call of 
the sea, and to young Paul, intrepid and 
impetuous, breathing its majesty with its 
mists, it was a veritable parent. His 
scant boyhood was passed for the most 


part on the rocks of the shore. He or- 
ganized his playmates into crews; he 
thundered commands through paper trum- 
pets; he spoke the vernacular of the ocean. 
At ten the indomitable will, unflinching 
courage, unfailing resource of the man were 
already distinguishable in the child. He 
would brook no superior among the boys 
of his village; he was the best swimmer, 
the most daring sailor and in every urchin 
fight a victor. To a meager education 
at a parish school he added much by such a 
love of everything connected with the sea 
as sent him to the reading of its voyages 
and tales, and failing these, even as a child, 
to works on navigation. 

There is something strikingly fitting in 
the well-authenticated anecdote of the 
discovery of a great admiral in the thick 
of ocean’s perils by a marine merchant who 
was moved to exclaim, “I must have that 
boy; he belongs to the sea.” 

And so it was, at twelve years of age, 
John Paul shipped as a master’s appren- 
tice on one of Mr. Younger’s vessels, to be- 
come a mate at sixteen, a chief mate at 
nineteen and master of a full-rigged ship at 
twenty-one. Before he was of age, and 
while part owner and chief mate of a ship 
called The King George, he was for a short 
time in the slave trade, in partnership 
with the master of the ship; but from a 
cruel traffic, which by a strange anomaly 
laid the foundation for many a New Eng- 
land fortune afterward largely devoted 
to the cause of freedom, he retired in dis- 
gust after a second voyage, with a profit, 
however, of a thousand guineas. For a 
few months he was in easy circumstances, 
but enthusiastic and fiery tempers are 
never linked with penurious ways, and the 
prodigal Paul, though favored often with 
windfalls, was almost always poor. He 
was never an ostentatious spendthrift, but 
his generosity was bountiful and money 
the last thing in his thoughts. It was a 
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picturesque age when quick communication 
and the spread of general knowledge had 
not reduced the whole world to something 
of homogeneity, and Captain Paul, with a 
quick and eager mind, ambitious of fortune 
and of fame, fearless of fate and thirsting 
for knowledge and culture, made the most 
of varied opportunities that come to no 
man in these prosy days. The cunning 
of wily traders in foreign ports, the daunt- 
less spirit of those wild adventurers who 
sailed frail ships over tempestuous seas, 
the soft, luxurious, ostentatious culture of 
tropic plantations, helped to make the 
versatile, many-sided man. He learned 
French and Spanish from bewitching Creole 
lips, as he learned navigation at first hand. 
He read voraciously on his long voyages, 
was a student of books as well as men, and 
while never a roister, spent as he fought. 
Those who picture him only as the mad 
fighter of the Revolution, quixotic and vi- 
sionary, are tolearn of a handsome, graceful 
and accomplished man who took his place 
easily with cultivated gentlemen of the 
colonial régime. Nor was it merely that 
he was brave and able and cultured; he 
had a genius for the picturesque and un- 
usual, and Fate, balking him often, seemed 
at times to lend a fantastic light to his wild 
exploits. His manner of obtaining his first 
command was characteristic of his roman- 
tic life. 

Returning home from the West Indies 
after his voyages as a slaver, the yellow 
fever broke out on the ship on which he 
had taken passage. The captain and 
mate died, the crew was reduced to a few 
sick men, but John Paul, defying the fever 
as he defied every enemy, would never go 
below except to aid the suffering, but 
spent his days in the rigging. In the end 
he took command of the ship and brought 
her into port with a crew of fivemen. The 
owners of the brig allowed him summary 
salvage and made him master of their 
finest full-rigged ship. As captain of this 
vessel he made three full voyages from 
Whitehaven, her home port, to Virginia 
and the West Indies. It was on one of 
these voyages that, having a difficulty with 
a burly, mutinous mulatto of the crew, 
he knocked the man down with a belaying 
pin. Some weeks after the man died, and 
Captain Paul on his return to Whitehaven 
was arrested for murder. This incident 
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was formerly made much of, by a class of 
English writers who were fond of portray- 
ing Paul Jones as merely a ruthless pirate, 
a brigand of the sea. But an English jury 
summarily acquitted him. He testified in 
his own behalf with the frankness and 
fearlessness of his nature. When asked if 
he had not used more force than was neces- 
sary to preserve discipline, he answered: 
“May it please this honorable court, | may 
say that it became necessary to strike a 
mutinous sailor. Whenever it becomes 
necessary for a commanding officer to 
strike a seaman, it is also necessary to 
strike with a weapon. I may say that the 

scessity to strike carries with it the neces- 
sity to kill or completely disable the muti- 
necr. I had two brace of loaded pistols in 
my belt and could easily have shot him. 
I struck with a belaying pin in preference, 
because I hoped I might subdue him with- 
out killing him.’”’ Later in life Paul Jones 
threw overboard the cat-o’-nine-tails on 
every American war vessel he took com- 
mand of, and treated his fighting sailors 
with a regard and consideration unknown 
in those rough times. 

Captain Paul made one voyage in his 
ship to India and the Far East, and then 
when he was twenty-six years old there 
occurred one of those exceptional events 
in a life very full of such, which seemed 
destined to wean him from the sea. His 
older brother William had been adopted 
by a distant relative by the name of Jones, 
a Virginia planter who, dying, left his 
adopted son a considerable estate. An- 
choring in the mouth of the Rappahannock 
on one of his West Indian voyages, Captain 
Paul found this brother, William Jones, 
dying, after having executed a will which 
gave his plantation with its slaves to his 
seafaring brother, on condition that the 
beneficiary should reside there and take 
the name of Jones. And so it was that 
Captain Paul, one of the youngest and 
most distinguished officers among the cap- 
tains of the English merchant marine serv- 
ice, became John Paul Jones, a gentleman 
planter of Virginia. 

Possessed now of ample leisure and of 
ample means, born with exceptional intel- 
lectual gifts, an iron will, a lion’s courage, 
and a spirit as adventuresome as that of 
a Viking of old, his experience on stormy 
seas and in a hundred foreign ports made 
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him at twenty-eight the most masterful 
and many-sided of men. He was ambi- 
tious of learning and distinction, and 
though self-educated, had so ordered his 
studies as to appear to advantage among 
scholars and gentlemen. He spoke per- 
fect French, then the language of fashion, 
he was handsome in person, and long au- 
thority had given him a commanding 
presence. He took his place at once in the 
best circles of aristocratic Virginia, and 
for two years lived the romantic life of a 
Southern planter. He dined with the lead- 
ing families. He rode, hunted and shot 
with the gallants, and danced with Colonial 
beauties. He entertained in the lavish, 
hospitable style of the old, South, taking 
his guests for long cruises up the coast in 
his schooner and showing to fine advantage 
on his native deep. He became the friend 
of the Lees, Parks, Hewes, Pinckneys, 
Washingtons and other families of quality. 

It has pleased a popular American novel- 
ist to print a caricature of him as a man 
of pretended fashion—vulgar, boastful, 
and without taste or accomplishments; 
but the testimony of contemporaries is all 
the other way. His social attractions made 
him a favorite everywhere. He was not 
only the friend of the versatile Jefferson, 
but the cultured Morris “loved him.” He 
was received in the best salons of France, 
even before his great sea ventures; his per- 
sonal charm is mentioned by such extremes 
of judgment as those of the fashionable 
Duchess de Chartres and the philosophical 
Franklin, while the experienced and elegant 
La Fayette wrote of him to General Wash- 
ington, “He possesses far beyond any other 
officer in your service that peculiar aplomb, 
grace of manner, charm of person and dash 
of character, always required to captivate 
the French fancy.’’ One event of this 
time unnoticed by history illustrates the 
fiery gallantry of Jones: He had entered 
heart and soul into the life of the colonies, 
and shared the spirit of resistance to the 
despotic measures of King George. Gen- 
tlemen of the colonies, tories and whigs, 
seldom met without some exchange of the 
“amenities of disdain,” but it is related 
that whenever Captain Jones approached a 
group the tone of the tories was at once 
changed to perfect courtesy. The inso- 
lence of the officers of the crown. was 
bolder and more exasperating. On one 
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occasion a lieutenant of a British sloop of 
war remarked in Jones’ presence that any 
revolt could be easily suppressed, since 
both the courage of the men of the colonies 
and the virtue of the women were known 
to be feeble. Though surrounded by 
brother officers, Jones promptly knocked 
the offender down. He writes to his friend 
Joseph Hewes, the morning after, that he 
had “requested Mr. Granville Hearst, 
whom you know, to act for me, suggesting 
only that a demand for satisfaction would 
be favorably considered, and that he should 
propose pistols at ten paces. Place of 
meeting, Craney Island. Time, at the con- 
venience of the other side.” But Jones 
heard no more of this affair, and it is note- 
worthy that though he lived at a time when 
the dueling code was professed by every 
gentleman, and always held himself ready 
to answer for his conduct on the field of 
honor, his skill with pistol and sword was 
so well known that no antagonist ever 
chose to meet him. Captain Jones was 
indeed, as Mr. Buell remarked, “any kind 
of a fighting man.” 

But stirring times were at hand. While 
he was leading the elegant life of a Virginia 
planter the independence of the colonies was 
declared, and as soon as the news reached 
Jones, he at once offered his service to the 
cause of independence. From this time 
his outward life is a matter of history, 
familiar to every heart that thrills with 
patriotism. 

The design of this article is not to follow 
a redoubtable hero through the fortunes 
of a desperate war where, always over- 
matched, always obstructed, always mis- 
understood, he yet won so brilliant a fame. 
To read of his first efforts for a command 
is almost heartrending. He was still young, 
yet he knew the sea as few men knew 
it. He had commanded full-rigged ships 
manned by mixed and mutinous crews, 
he had fought pirates in tropic seas, he had 
proved his mettle, his courage and his 
patriotism, and he possessed the qualities 
to command love no less than obedience. 
He was already an authority on naviga- 
tion, before whom a commodore of British 
fleets was mute. On his first visit to France 
a group of the royal naval officers found 
him the highest authority on naval history 
whom they had ever met. He knew every 
sea battle by rote to the least maneuver, 
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and even the armament and rigging of 
every ship engaged. Yet somehow the 
fullest histories leave in our minds the 
picture only of a desperately brave sea- 
fighter of indomitable will and impetuous 
dash. But he was far more than this. 
Braver man never sailed. But he won his 
fame by virtue of intellect and of wisdom 
hard won, by cool calculation and a pre- 
paredness, thorough if unapparent. 

Feeling his claims to be strong he wrote 
at once to Jefferson and to Morris, “I beg 
you to keep my name in memory, to call 
upon me in any capacity which your knowl- 
edge of my seafaring experience and your 
opinion of my qualifications may dictate.” 
For several months he acted in the capacity 
of adviser to the Marine Committee of Con- 
gress, or was kept busy superintending the 
construction of ships given into the com- 
mand of others. His counsel was invalu- 
able. He was really what Mr. Buell called 
him, “the founder of the American navy.” 
Perhaps if all his advice had been followed 
most of the British transports had never 
landed on our shores, and the Revolution 
might not have required more than a year. 
But the conservative patriots considered 
him “rash.” His ardent soul thirsted for 
action on the sea. He wished to carry the 
war into the enemy’s waters, but an inde- 
pendent command was for a long time de- 
nied him. Singly his persuasive eloquence 
won many of the leading men to his favor. 
La Fayette, Jefferson, Morris—all were anx- 
ious that he be given the chance he craved. 
Washington was so won in a personal in- 
terview that he exclaimed: “Captain Jones, 
you have conceived the right project, and 
you are the right man to execute it. | 
will at once see the members of the Marine 
Committee and insist that you be forth- 
with provided with the best means at their 
disposal.” But with that committee the 
usual influence prevailed. Paul Jones 
could obtain only a lieutenancy, but as 
such he had the honor of being the first to 
raise the national emblem—the pine tree 
and rattlesnake flag—over an American 
ship of war. There is doubt who first 
raised the stars and stripes. That honor 
too has been claimed for him, and if not 
justly, it is certain that he was the first to 
carry “Old Glory” to victory on the seas, 
and the first to receive its salute from a 
European power. 
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Again and again, chiefly through the pig- 
headedness of John Adams, Paul Jones 
was passed over for inferior men. Why 
Adams so opposed him does not seem clear. 
Some have referred his attitude to his jeal- 
ousy for so many high commands falling to 
Virginia, as against New England. But 
perhaps as much as anything it was owing 
to a private dislike arising from the memory 
of one of Paul Jones’ repartees, for Jones 
with all the rest was a wit and a master 
of retort. Now Adams prided himself upon 
being a linguist, and Jones being asked 
what he thought of Adams’ mastery of the 
language then universally used by dip- 
lomats, replied that it ““was fortunate for 
the colonies that Mr. Adams’ political senti- 
ments were less English than his French.” 
With characteristic patience and patriot- 
ism he wrote to Mr. Hewes: “I am sorry 
Mr. Adams holds a poor opinion of me, but 
I am here to serve the cause of human 
rights, not to promote the fortune of Paul 
Jones. If by devotion to the one I can 
secure the other, well and good; but if 
either must wait, let it be my fortune.” 

At length, in 1776, he was given com- 
mand of a little ship of war of only fourteen 
guns, and in a short cruise captured sixteen 
of the enemy’s vessels and rendered by his 
boldness and dash the first effective naval 
service to the nation. He even made a 
spirited descent on the shores of Nova 
Scotia, liberating and carrying away Amer- 
ican prisoners of war confined there. He 
was then allowed to put to sea again with 
two small vessels, and in a cruise that 
lasted only thirty-three days captured 
seven other ships, two of which had as car- 
goes stores destined for the British forts, 
which were of inestimable advantage to 
Washington’s little army. All that had 
been accomplished by our infant navy up 
to this time had been a failure and dis- 
grace. Paul Jones, as a late recognition of 
his services, was now given command of the 
Ranger, which had a battery of twenty long 
six-pounders, and on October 31, 1777, set 
sail from Portsmouth, N. H., with a crew 
of picked men, “the best crew I have ever 
seen, and I believe the best crew afloat— 
nearly all native Americans.”” During his 


two short cruises Lord Dunmore’s British 
command had burned his plantation and 
stolen his slaves—sending them to the 
Jamaica plantations. His ardent soul was 
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fanned to a white heat by this outrage, but 
with noble and unselfish patriotism and 
humanity he wrote to his friend Hewes: 
“This is, of course, the fortune of war. 
; : I do not complain of that [his 
personal losses], but | most sadly deplore 
the fate of my poor negroes. The plan- 
tation was to them a home, not a place 
of bondage. For this cruelty to these in- 
nocent, harmless people I hope some time, 
somehow, to find opportunity to exact a 
reckoning.” 

But he was now fairly embarked with 
the Ranger upon that marvelous career 
known to every schoolboy. He carried 
the news of Burgoyne’s surrender to 
France, and then with characteristic spirit 
sailed directly for the enemy’s coast. He 
proposed attacking where least expected 
and where most terrifying, a plan the mere 
mention of which had appalled “‘the politi- 
cal skippers” at home. History tells of 
the brilliant success and the wonderful 
achievements of this cruise. He captured 
large quantities of the enemy’s shipping. 
He made bold descents on land. He har- 
assed the shores of the British Isles and 
spread terror on the adjacent seas. His 
chivalrous heart prompted him to redeem 
at his personal cost the silver plate which 
his crew had taken from the estate of the 
Earl of Selkirk, and he restored it to its 
owner. He made a bold but futile at- 
tempt under the guise of night to capture 
the British war-ship Drake while she lay 
in harbor. Meeting her afterward at sea 
he closed at once, though his antagonist 
was of superior size and armament. It 
was one of the bloodiest and most des- 
perate actions ever fought on sea, but the 
genius and fighting qualities of Paul Jones 
compelled for the first time in history a 
British ship of war to strike her colors to 
an inferior foe. This victory amazed the 
world. Yet on his return Paul Jones was 
compelled to wait and beg before he ob- 
tained his next command, a little squadron 
of three vessels, the flagship of which was 
the celebrated Bon Homme Richard—old 
and almost ready for the wreckers. In 
her he fought that terrible battle with the 
British ship of war Serapis. Though his 
enemy was much superior in force and on a 
new ship in excellent condition, Jones bore 
down upon him with characteristic bold- 
ness. “It is probably Paul Jones,” the 
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captain of the Serapis had said as he low- 
ered his glass; ‘‘if so, there is work ahead.” 
Work indeed! “I soon perceived,” the 
same officer reported afterward to the 
Lords of the Admiralty, “that it was the 
defiance of a man desperate enough, if he 
could not conquer, to sink his ship along- 
side.”” The battle commenced with a fu- 
rious cannonade, but the heavy pieces of 
the Serapis did great damage to the more 
feeble American. “‘Dick,”’ said Paul Jones 
to his second in command, Richard Dale, 
“his metal is too heavy for us in this busi- 
ness. He is hammering us to pieces. We 
must close with him. We must get hold 
of him.” He fouled his enemy, and with 
his own hands helped lash the ships to- 
gether. It was a fight to the death, one 
of the most sanguinary in the annals of the 
sea. 

When the fire of the enemy put an 
officer out of battle, Paul Jones, in the 
language of one of those in the fight, 
“sprang among the marines like a tiger 
among calves. They responded instantly 
to him and were filled with courage.” * 
What soul does not thrill with the memory 
of his reply when the British commander, 
knowing his serious condition, demanded 
if he had struck? “Struck! No! I have 
just begun to fight.”’ One of his own 
ships, the captain of which was afterward 
found to be insane, turned its guns upon 
the flagship. So desperately was the Rich- 
ard leaking that some of his own officers 
counseled surrender, but as he afterward 
said, he was there for another purpose. 
He “would never survive defeat.” And 
if ever disaster was turned to victory it was 
by the unconquerable spirit of Paul Jones 
in this fight. Indeed when the Serapis 
finally yielded to Jones’ “boarders” the 
Richard had to be abandoned, and went 
down with her flag and her glorious scars. 


* Writing afterward of the loss of his flagship, Jones 
said: ‘‘No one was now left aboard the Richard but our 
dead, to whom I gave the good old ship for their coffin and 
in her they found a sublime sepulcher. . . . The very last 
vestige mortal eyes ever saw of the Bon Homme Richard 
was the defiant waving of her unconquered and unstricken 
flag as she went down.”’ This flag was presented to Jones 
by the girls of Portsmouth, N. H., who made it from their 
best silk gowns. It was the first stars and stripes Europe 
ever saw. Jones afterward apologized to ore of these 
girls for losing their gift saying, “I could not bear to strip 
it from the poor old ship in her last agony.’’ ‘‘ You did 
right, commodore,” the girl answered; ‘‘the flag is where 
we wish it to be—flying at the bottom of the sea over the 
only ship that ever sunk in victory.” 

tIn the height of the action the commodore’s hat was 
shot off. A middy at once brought him another. ‘Oh, 
never mind the hat, West,’’ he said; ‘‘I’ll fight this out in 
my scalp. If ever we get down to business I’ll peel my 
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He thought to win new battles for the 
Union in the war-ship he had conquered, 
but even she was taken from him and given 
to another. 

At the close of the war Paul Jones en- 
tered the Russian service as an admiral, 
but there jealousy of a foreigner prevented 
his accomplishing much, and he soon re- 
tired on a promised pension which he never 
received. His American friends had for 
the most part forgotten him, his French 
friends had been overwhelmed by the 
Revolution. For a few years he lived in 
poverty and ill health in Paris, and died 
alone in 1792, only forty-five years of age, 
an illustrious example of the ingratitude 
of republics. Even the recent discovery 
of his remains is due to the private means 
and interest of an American ambassador. 

The effect of the capture of the Serapis, 
a first-class British ship of war, can scarcely 
be estimated in our day. England’s navy 
was admitted to be more than a match 
for the combined navies of Europe. The 
mere terror of her fleets gave her the 
mastery of the seas and almost of the out- 
lying world. Two of her vessels of war had 
struck to Paul Jones in the inferior ships 
of despised rebels. England’s sea prestige 
was gone. It is not too much to say that 
not one of all the subsequent victories of 
our navy, from the glorious achievements 
of the old Constitution to Dewey’s fight in 
Manila Bay, was one-tenth part as impor- 
tant to the destinies of America as the 
victory of Paul Jones at a time when the 
infant republic was gasping for breath. 

There is in the Library of Congress at 
Washington a large collection of manu- 
scripts relating to Paul Jones. He himself 
was a voluminous correspondent, diarist 
and writer, possessing a lucid and direct 
style. Beside his own, there are letters to 
and about him, and various memoranda 
concerning him. They have never been 
printed in full, but extracts from them 
corroborate the judgment that Paul Jones 
was neither merely the furious sea bully 
that certain British writers have pictured 
him, nor yet the fortunate and recklessly 
coat too.”” His influence on his men, the “power of a 
heart that knows no fear,”” was shown when he returned 
from the deck of his sinking ship his defiant answer to the 
demand if he had struck. ‘‘Hey, Jack! old trump! 
what say you of quitting?’’ he laughingly asked the nearest 


sailor. ‘‘There’s a shot left in the locker, sir!’’ was the 
reply. 
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adventuresome ocean free lance that cer- 
tain American historians have portrayed. 
He possessed not only a commanding mind 
and an undaunted resolution, but a cool 
temper and a magnanimous spirit. He 
was tried by every extreme of fortune, and 
his life was as checkered and as illustrious, 
and his end as pathetic as that of the bril- 
liant but unhappy Clive. But Paul Jones 
is easily the most picturesque figure in 
American sea annals. “Had he lived to 
my time,” said Bonaparte, ten years later, 
“France might have had one great ad- 
miral.’’ What he would have done with 
the resources of France arrayed against a 
Nelson can only be conjectured. But his 
spirit and ability would have won dis- 
tinction in any field. He was the inti- 
mate of philosophers, statesmen and schol- 
ars. After his great victories he was made 
a chevalier of France, which country was 
then at war with England, and was for a 
time a lion in fashionable circles—a veri- 
table “‘uncrowned knight of the sea,” as 
he was dubbed by a duchess of the blood 
royal. He never married. He was but 
thirty-two when he won his last great 
victory for his adopted land, and so luke- 
warm were his friends, so malevolent his 
enemies, that during the seven years of 
the Revolutionary War this most restless, 
vigilant and efficient of our sea heroes was 
actually able to be at sea in full command 
of ships of war less than six months all 
told. 

The little band of Americans who made 
his fighting force in the mixed crews he 
was compelled to enlist for service on the 
old and rotten but glorious Bon Homme 
Richard, loved him as the veterans of the 
Tenth Legion loved Cesar. The narra- 
tion, written a century ago, of one of these 
old sailors—a man who, entering the fore- 
castle and serving under many command- 
ers, himself rose to the command of a ship 
—has been printed for the first time within 
the last few weeks. It shows Paul Jones 
to have been as generous and considerate 
toward his men as he was fearless and able, 
and its judgment will be approved by all 
careful students of his character. “I never 
sailed with any man,” wrote this old salt, 
to whom mere bravery was little distinc- 
tion, “more of a seaman and a gentleman 
than he was.” 
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HE Plant Bureau is, to a great 
extent, an outdoor branch of the 
Department of Agriculture. It em- 

ploys quite an army of experts in various 
lines of research, who are engaged in trying 
to introduce and, improve new plants, to 
modify advantageously already-known veg- 
etables, fruits and field crops, and to cure 
and prevent the diseases which cause so 
much loss to the farmer. If a new variety 
of fruit or vegetable, possessing certain 
specified merits, happens to be wanted, 
and cannot be found in nature, the wiz- 
ards of the Bureau will create it out of 
hand, only two or three seasons being re- 
quired to accomplish the task. 

In the art of the scientific gardener, the 
production of a new plant by what is called 
the “synthetic” method consists, as the 
term implies, of taking one desirable qual- 
ity from one variety, another from another, 
and so on, putting them together in such 
a way as to compose an ideal result. The 
Bureau does a great deal of this kind of 
work, which is accomplished by the process 
known as cross-fertilization—that is to say, 
by transferring pollen from one blossom 
to another. In this way, by an artificial 
mating of the flowers of two plants, a 
“hybrid” is obtained, and, the periorm- 
ance being repeated as often as desired, 
the “synthesis” may be made to include 
as many varieties as the gardener chooses. 

Meanwhile every effort is made to pro- 
cure from other parts of the world fruits 
and vegetables which, as yet unknown 
here, seem likely to be available for intro- 
duction intothiscountry. Forthis purpose 
skilled men, known as “agricultural ex- 
plorers,”” are sent to the most remote re- 
gions—the less known the better—with 
instructions to keep their eyes open for 
new and useful plants, and to obtain means 
of propagating them in the shape of seeds 
or cuttings. They forward all such ma- 
terial to the Department of Agriculture, 
which hands over the seeds and cuttings 
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to the experiment stations. If the plant 
thrives and appears to be valuable, it is 
distributed among a few selected farmers, 
and soon it finds its way into general culti- 
vation. 

The agricultural explorer, traveling in 
foreign parts, might easily be mistaken for 
a commercial drummer, his principal bag- 
gage consisting of a dress-suit case so con- 
trived that either side of it is a lid—an ar- 
rangement which renders every item of its 
contents accessible at a moment’s notice. 
It contains a pruning knife, a bottle of 
alcohol, a sort of auger for taking samples 
of soils, wax and tape for packing cuttings, 
and, among other things, some photo- 
graphic films—a camera being an impor- 
tant part of the outfit, because it is often 
desirable to make pictorial notes of methods 
of cultivation. In addition, the explorer 
carries a cylindrical tin box, to hold cut- 
tings, which are wrapped in waxed tape 
and paper to keep the moisture in. 

Thus equipped, the botanical. traveler 
seeks the market towns—it may be in 
Turkestan, or perhaps in Abyssinia—where 
he carefully examines everything in the 
way of vegetable or fruit that looks to him 
unfamiliar. When he comes across some- 
thing that seems new, he asks about it, 
finds out where it comes from, ascertains 
how the natives cook it, and tries it himself 
to see if it is good. It it appears to be de- 
sirable, he goes to the place where it is 
grown, observes the manner of its culti- 
vation, and, if possible, procures cuttings 
or seeds of the plant. 

Work of this sort is delightfully interest- 
ing, mainly by reason of the appeal which 
it offers to the imagination. A small piece 
of the “ budwood” of a new plant, wrapped 
in waxed tape, has in it, from the explor- 
er’s point of view, the most wonderful pos- 
sibilities. If it proves a success, it may 
be represented in the United States a few 
years later by millions of trees, producing 
an annual crop that maintains an important 
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industry. Only as far back as 1894 Dr. 
David G. Fairchild obtained from the island 
of Corsica a few cuttings of the citron, 
which is now growing in immense orchards 
in southern California. The navel orange, 
which has added so enormously to the 
wealth of the same state, was fetched from 
Brazil in the shape of half-a-dozen un- 
promising-looking sticks. 

The Plant Bureau is at present engaged 
in trying to produce an orange that is 
sufficiently frost-proof to endure the cli- 
mate of any of the Gulf States, by crossing 
the common sweet orange with a Japanese 
species. Though the latter bears fruit only 
an inch in diameter, is full of seeds.and not 

‘even good for preserving, it thrives as far 
north as New York. By mating it with 
the sweet orange, employing the “synthe- 
tic” idea, a hybrid has been obtained which 
possesses the desirable qualities of both 
parents. In like manner, by artificial 
pollination, a cross has been effected be- 
tween the Tangerine orange and the grape- 
fruit, resulting in the production of a very 
delicious fruit resembling a large orange in 
appearance, with juice of a sub-acid flavor. 
It is called the “tangelo.” 

The orange work is being carried on at 
Miami, Fla., in the Plant Bureau’s “tropi- 
cal garden,”’ where, within an area of about 
six acres, experiments are being made in 
the cultivation of many kinds of plants be- 
longing to hot latitudes. On this planta- 
tion, which is adorned by towering palms 
and commands a beautiful view of the sea, 
three hundred new varieties of pineapples 
are being grown, as well as many kinds of 
rubber and chocolate-producing plants— 
not to mention the cassava, of which vari- 
eties have been obtained from every pos- 
sible source. For, as soon as it is ascer- 
tained that a newly-introduced plant will 
grow in this country, the Plant Bureau 
ransacks the world for varieties of it, in 
order to choose the best. 

The Department of Agriculture has dis- 
covered recently that the prussic acid in 
the cassava, which renders that starchy 
vegetable dangerous unless boiled before 
eating, exists only in the outer layers, so 
that, if peeled, it becomes harmless. But, 
to return to the tropical garden, it should 
be mentioned that new varieties of lemons 
are being created there, and that experi- 
ments are being made with bananas, which, 


it is thought, may at a future day be uti!- 
ized to furnish a cheap and nutritious food 
in the form of flour. Cut before they are 
ripe, sliced, dried in ovens, ground and 
sifted, bananas afford a starchy meal that 
is white and sweet, with a smell like new- 
mown hay. Attempts have been made to 
convert it into macaroni, but it lacks the 
requisite gluten. Nevertheless, its value 
as an article of diet in other forms is un- 
deniable—especially in view of the cir- 
cumstance that a single acre of land will 
produce 20,000 pounds of it annually. 

The Department of Agriculture is spe- 
cially interested in the project now on foot 
for draining the Everglades—an enterprise 
by which vast areas in southern Florida 
will be made available for truck-gardening. 
These half-flooded swamps to the south of 
the huge pond known as Lake Okeechobee 
are to be converted into dry and productive 
land by constructing dykes and pumping 
out the water—an achievement which, 
when carried into effect, will bring about 
the shipment, a dozen years from now, of 
immense supplies of tomatoes, new pota- 
toes, cabbages, string beans, and other 
fresh garden produce to Northern markets 
all through the winter. It has even been 
suggested that Lake Okeechobee might be 
drained by connecting it with the Atlantic 
Ocean by a canal fifty miles long, thus re- 
deeming 600,000 additional acres of first- 
class farming territory. 

The work of the Plant Bureau is in char- 
acter almost infinitely varied. Take for ex- 
ample the successful experiments recently 
made in the growing of improved varieties 
of mushrooms. If you will visit the town 
of Columbia, Mo., you will find there a 
great establishment with surroundings 
which suggest a brickyard in full opera- 
tion. It is, in fact, a brick factory, but 
the bricks, which are stacked in huge piles 
out-of-doors, are not of clay, but of mush- 
room spawn—spawn, that is to say, of a 
superior quality, guaranteed to produce 
much finer mushrooms than those hitherto 
purchasable in the markets. 

This industry is the outcome of a dis- 
covery, made by one of the Plant Bureau’s 
experts, that it was practicable to intro- 
duce small bits of mushroom into bottles 
of sterilized manure, and, when the thread- 
like vegetation of the fungus had run all 
through the manure, to use the latter for 
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the seeding of mushroom beds. Inasmuch 
as only the largest and finest mushrooms 
are chosen for the purpose, the spawn ob- 
tained is of a superior variety and yields 
mushrooms of corresponding quality. By 
mixing it with heaps of compost the latter 
is soon converted into spawn of like high 
grade, which, made into bricks, finds a 
ready market at a very remunerative price. 

In a wholly different line, but equally 
interesting, is the work which the Plant 
Bureau is doing, in co-operation with the 
Forest Bureau, for the reclamation of sand 
dunes. Along the coast of southern Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, and in certain 
other localities, the dunes are a cause of 
serious mischief, moving away from the 
shore over the land, converting fertile fields 
into sandy wastes, and sometimes over- 
whelming villages. To say that dry land 
in such localities flows like water is not ex- 
pressing the fact too strongly. The dunes 
are moved by the wind, and, inasmuch as 
sometimes they are as much as two hundred 
feet high—veritable sand mountains, one 
might say—their progress, while slow, is 
irresistible by any human power or con- 
trivance. 

Fortunately, however, the wandering 
dunes may be anchored and made per- 
manently stationary by planting them 
with sand-binding grasses, whose roots, 
forming a mat-like network beneath the 
surface, hold the loose material together. 
Experiments with these grasses are now 
being conducted on the east shore of Lake 
Michigan, along the Columbia River in 
Oregon, where sand storms are a peril to 
man and beast, and in other places. The 
plant most commonly employed for the 
purpose is the “beach-grass,” or “‘sand- 
reed,”’ which, set out at intervals of four 
feet, soon covers and fastens securely the 
most mischievous patch of shifting sand. 
To its help the town of Provincetown, on 
Cape Cod, owes its very existence, since it 
would have been buried out of sight long 
ago but for regulations which, in former 
days, at all events, permitted the village 
authorities to invade any man’s dooryard, 
even against his wish, and plant beech- 
grass therein. It will suffice here to add 
that the final process in the reclamation of 
the sand dune consists in covering it with 
growing trees, by which it is converted 
from a disreputable tramp into a respecta- 
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tle member of society, so to speak, yield- 
ing a regular and useful crop of wood. 

Meanwhile the Plant Bureau is helping 
to start near Tucson, Ariz., a so-called 
“desert laboratory,” maintained by the 
Carnegie Institution, which will be devoted 
to the study of desert plants, such as cacti 
of various kinds, native to that region in 
many gigantic and uncouth varieties. 
Plants that grow wild in such exceedingly 
dry wastes have commonly developed most 
curious and ingenious means for storing 
water and preventing its evaporation. 
One of them, which is of about the shape 
and size of a beer-keg, is a veritable tank, 
the pulp that fills its interior being 96 
per cent. water. The experts connected 
with the laboratory will make systematic 
observation of the cacti and other plants 
in the neighborhood of Tucson, the object 
in view being to utilize the knowledge thus 
gained in the growing of crops in parts of 
the country where water is scarce. 

In Arizona another interesting experi- 
ment is being tried, which relates to the 
grazing problem. Extensive regions in the 
West have been transformed, temporarily 
at least, into deserts by reckless grazing, 
the grass being cropped so close and so 
persistently by cattle and sheep that it has 
no chance to bear seed. Finally the roots 
die, and the plain, formerly green and pro- 
ductive of food for animals, becomes a 
barren waste. To show how such a desert 
may be reclaimed, the Plant Bureau not 
long ago ran a fence around a large area 
comprising many square miles. Within 
this boundary only a certain number of 
sheep and cattle were allowed to browse, 
an opportunity to grow being thus given 
to the much-abused grasses. Already they 
have taken advantage of it to such an ex- 
tent that the reservation has the appear- 
ance of a fertile oasis, and the cattlemen 
are eager to get permission to turn their 
stock into it. 

To teach people how to grow things 
successfully, whether crops or domestic 
animals, is an important part of the busi- 
ness of the Department of Agriculture. 
If a man cannot make a fair living out of 
his farm, the government will take it off 
his hands for a while and run it for him, 
showing him the way to manage it profit- 
ably. At a pinch, if he raises peas, or 
beans, or clover, the Plant Bureau will pro- 
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vide him with a few millions of microbes, 
done up ‘in neat little packages with raw 
cotton, telling how to inoculate the soil 
with them—the germs distributed in this 
manner being nitrogen-gatherers, and as- 
sisting to a marvelous extent in the pro- 
duction of a leguminous crop. 

Near the town of Summerville, S. C., has 
been established a tea plantation, which 
produced last season 8,369 pounds of such 
tea as ordinary folks in this country do not 
taste once in a lifetime. The tea that one 
buys for sixty cents to one dollar a pound 
fetches only fifteen or twenty cents in China 
or Japan, where such low-grade stuff is not 
consumed by well-to-do people. The dif- 
ference lies chiefly in the age of the leaves 
when picked, the young and tender ones 
composing the fine qualities which even 
in the Orient sell for five dollars to fifty 
dollars a pound. On the South Carolina 
plantation only the young leaves are gath- 
ered, and the product is incomparably su- 
perior to the best that is imported. This 
government-aided tea-garden covers about 
fifty acres; the bushes are grown from the 
finest seeds that could be obtained from 
the East, and the: most improved meth- 
ods of cultivation and treatment are em- 
ployed, the crop being collected by negro 
children. 

What to do with our deserts in the south- 
west has long been a puzzling problem, 
which the Department of Agriculture is 
trying to solve by importing plants of eco- 
nomic usefulness that thrive in extremely 
dry regions of the Old World. Experi- 
ments in this line are being made with the 
pistachio nut, which, as has been found, 
when grafted upon wild stocks obtained 
from the Sahara, will endure heat and 
drought almost without limit. Choice va- 
rieties of date palms, also, have been 
fetched from the Persian Gulf and from 
Saharan oases, and plantations of them 
are being started. We import six hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of dates annually, 
which might just as well be produced in 
this country, and there is no reason why we 
should not grow superior kinds, which are 
never seen on this side of the water, such 
as the famous Deglet Noor. Some of our 
deserts are far dryer than the Sahara, but 
are all the better for dates on that account 
—a remark especially applicable to the 
Colorado Desert, in southwestern Califor- 
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nia, which, most of it being below the level 
of the sea and just about the hottest place 
on earth, is likely at no distant day to be- 
come, with the help of irrigation, one of the 
greatest date-growing regions on the globe. 

Nuts, generally speaking, have always 
been a wild crop hitherto, but the Plant 
Bureau is trying to introduce superior cul- 
tivated varieties. Once in a while there is 
found in the “pecan belt” of the South a 
tree that produces fruit of extraordinary 
size, with “paper” shells which may be 
crushed easily between thumb and fore- 
finger, and containing perhaps four times 
as much “meat” as the every-day nut 
holds. By securing a few bushels of such 
pecans, planting them, and distributing 
the resulting seedlings, the improved nut 
has been placed in the hands of a great 
number of growers, furnishing an indefinite 
amount of ‘‘budwood”’ for grafting. Sim- 
ilar methods are being adopted with chest- 
nuts, which are produced the size of horse- 
chestnuts, and also with walnuts. Not 
long ago one of the government explorers 
found in Greece a wonder walnut six times 
the ordinary size. He sent home cuttings, 
and the successful introduction of the va- 
riety is already assured. 

At Santa Anna, in southern California, 
the government has a plantation of twelve 
acres which is managed in much the same 
way as the tropical garden already de- 
scribed. It is just below the frost line, and 
particularly important work is being done 
there with grapes, which are being crossed 
with American wild grapes. Here again 
one finds the “synthetic”’ process in op- 
eration, part of the performance consisting 
in civilizing wild plants, improving them 
by cultural methods, and using them for 
mating with cultivated and superior vari- 
eties. In this manner the English walnut, 
so called, is being modified at Santa An- 
na, so as to make it larger, of finer flavor, 
and thinner-shelled—to accomplish which 
purpose all obtainable varieties of wild 
walnuts that are related to the English 
walnut are being grown on the plantation. 
If any one of them possesses a quality that 
is desirable, it is promptly utilized. 

In the same way various species of rub- 
ber-producing plants are being cultivated 
and improved in the tropical garden in 
Florida. There are dozens of plants which 


yield rubber—one of the finest being a 














superb tropical tree, the Siphonia elastica, 
with seeds like horse-chestnuts, three in a 
pod—and it is important to ascertain which 
of them are best adapted to our own terri- 
tory. One of,these trees, when full-grown, 
will give annually for forty years fifty 
pounds of milk, which is fifty-six per cent. 
rubber, and which makes excellent rubber 
blankets when simply poured upon can- 
vas. When the Everglades have been 
drained, that region may be found capable 
of supplying the world with this valuable 
product. 

Efforts to obtain seedless fruits have 
already produced seedless oranges (the 
navel), seedless lemons, and seedless apples. 
Seedless grapes, which are known to us as 
currants, are grown on an immense scale 
in Greece, having probably originated from 
“sports,” but efforts to raise them in this 
country have not been successful. The 
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banana, which is a modified berry, is seed- 
less—nobody knows why—while the pine- 
apple is nearly seedless, and the egg-plant 
(a fruit botanically speaking) is occasionally 
without seeds. However, no work of this 
kind has been done by the government, 
though the navel orange, which is the most 
famous of all seedless fruits, was originally 
imported by the Department of Agriculture 
from Brazil. It happened in a rather odd 
way. A woman, who had seen some seed- 
less orange trees growing in the neighbor- 
hood of Bahia, spoke of the matter when 
visiting the Department in Washington, 
in 1872, and, as a result, a few cuttings 
were imported through the aid of one of 
our consuls. Unquestionably the fruit 


was a chance freak of nature originally. 
It is a fruit within a fruit actually, each 
specimen having a little orange in one end 
of it, and the flower is likewise doubled—a 











blossom within a blossom. But, freak or 
not, it has been a precious boon to Cali- 
fornia, transforming vast areas of sun- 
baked land into landscapes covered with 
the most beautiful orange groves that ever 
grew. 

Thorns, which are objectionable on 
orange trees because they puncture the 
fruit when the limbs are blown about by 
the wind, have been almost done away 
with—and the same might be said of thorns 
on lemon trees—by selecting for grafting 
purposes ‘‘budwood”’ from branches that 
have fewest thorns. In which connection 
it may be mentioned that, as proved by 
a recent discovery, the discoloration of 
“rusty” oranges is caused by an insect 
called the “‘rust mite,”’ which crawls about 
over the skin of the fruit and punctures 
the minute oil vessels that lie immediately 
beneath the surface. The oil exudes and, 
being oxidized, turns brown. However, 
forming a sort of varnish over the skin, it 
prevents evaporation, and for this reason 
rusty oranges are usually more juicy than 
ordinary ones. 

Over wide areas of the plains of South 
Dakota there grows a little bush,-thickly 
covered with fruits resembling cherries— 
known in that region as “‘sand cherries.” 


Planting seeds for experimental purposes. 








They are in reality cherries, the plant being 
nearly related to the tree cherry. Most 
of the fruits are bitter and not very good 
to eat, but now and then a bush is found 
that bears sweet and luscious ones. By 
propagating from some of these exceptional 
bushes a very satisfactory substitute for 
the tree cherry, which does not thrive in 
that latitude, has been obtained; and, 
more remarkable yet, the plant has been 
cross-bred by the government experts with 
the plum, producing an entirely new fruit, 
which will soon be grown over a great ex- 
tent of territory. ; 

The work of the Plant Bureau is largely 
interwoven, as one might say, with that 
of the agricultural experiment stations in 
the various States, by a system of co-op- 
eration. Thus it was at the Vermont sta- 
tion that certain clever scientists, helped 
by the Department of Agriculture, worked 
out the puzzling problem of the maple 
sugar tree. They discovered that the tree 
stores starch in the cells of its sapwood in 
summer, and that in the following spring, 
when the starch is wanted as food for the 
growing twigs and leaves, little organisms 
called ‘“‘enzyms” convert the substance 
into sugar, in order that it may be dissolved 
by the sap and carried in the form of a very 
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dilute syrup to the most remote branches. 
The heat of the sun causes the syrup in 
the outer branches and twigs to expand, 
thus exerting a pressure downward, which, 
when the tree is tapped, forces the sweet 
fluid out of the hole. 

The Plant Bureau is giving a great deal 
of attention to improving our wheats, and 
a number of varieties have been brought 
by its explorers from eastern and southern 
Russia, where the finest wheats in the 
world are grown—cold-proof and drought- 
proof, good yielders, and producing a first- 
rate quality of grain. From that part of 
the world has been obtained the wonder- 
ful macaroni wheat, rich in gluten, which, 
while excellent for bread-making, furnishes 
material for the alimentary pastes so largely 
consumed nowadays. Because it requires 
little water, and can therefore be grown 
over wide areas of the Great Plains which 
are too dry for ordinary wheats, it promises 
to add millions of acres to the present 
wheat-producing area in this country. 

Not content with importing these vari- 
eties, the government experts undertake 
to make new wheats on their own account 
by the cross-fertilizing process. Having 
impregnated one tiny blossom with pollen 
from another plant, they mark stalk and 
flower, and leave the kernels to form and 
ripen. It may be that five seeds from a 
“‘head”’ thus cross-pollinated are obtained, 
each of them a result of the artificial mat- 
ing. When they are put into the ground, 
each produces a plant with eight or ten heads, 
each head containing a number of grains, 
which are planted in their turn. From 
them spring so-called “mother plants,” 
whose offspring is carefully watched. 
Some are sure to be better than others, 
and it is possible that the progeny of one 
or two of them will exhibit extraordinary 
merit—just as was the case not long ago 
with an ambitious young wheat known as 
“Minnesota 169,” which was so far supe- 
rior to its competitors that all the others 
were thrown away. Attention being then 
concentrated upon breeding from this one, 
the result was a new variety, augmenting 
the possible yield of the cereal by from 
one to two bushels an acre—an increment 
worth in the aggregate millions of dollars 
to the farmers. 

The Plant Bureau is trying, through the 
introduction of frost-proof and drought- 


proof varieties, to push northward and 
westward not only cereals, but many other 
kinds of economic plants. Certain grasses 
from the arid steppes of Siberia seem likely 
to prove particularly useful in our own dry 
belt. Efforts are being made in Minnesota 
to breed a good apple that will endure the 
climate of that region—an achievement 
which, if successful, will be of immense 
importance. Meanwhile an excellent straw- 
berry that will bear all summer has been 
obtained by a cross with an East Indian 
species which, while in other respects al- 
most worthless, possesses the ever-bearing 
quality; a muskmelon that weighs thirty 
pounds, with edible flesh six inches deep, 
has been fetched from Turkestan, and a 
rice that resists the dreaded “rice blast,”’ 
which has almost destroyed the rice-grow- 
ing industry in South Carolina, has been 
imported from Italy. 

At the national capital, almost under the 
shadow of the Washington Monument, is 
a patch of twenty-five acres, on the Po- 
tomac flats, devoted to the raising of all 
sorts of oddities and novelties in the way 
of vegetables and other plants which no 
ordinary Christian ever heard of. These 
are new introductions, of which trial is 
being made, and among them may be men- 
tioned the “husk tomato,” from Mexico, 
which is enclosed in a skin; a giant okra, 
four times as big as the common kind; a 
species of sedge that looks like swamp- 
grass, but which has little tubers the size 
of a hazel-nut attached to its roots, excel- 
lent to eat raw and tasting like cocoanut; 
a “‘shooting cucumber,” which, when fully 
ripe, explodes, scattering its seeds far and 
wide; several unfamiliar kinds of potherbs, 
and a sorghum that contains twenty-five 
per cent. of sugar, so that the stalks, when 
cut and chewed, have the flavor of sugar 
candy. It is on this curious plantation (a 
sort of outdoor museum of growing things) 
that the government is making experiments 
in the raising of drug plants, including the 
opium poppy and the hemp that yields 
hasheesh—apropos of which it might be 
mentioned that experts of the Plant Bureau 
have recently discovered a way of extract- 
ing morphine direct from the pod of the 
opium poppy. 

An attempt is being made to introduce 
truffles in California, and for that purpose 
the oaks on the roots of which these fungi 
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grow have been imported from France and 
planted. If the trees do well, some means 
will be found of inoculating them with the 
truffle fungus. Truffles, though unattrac- 
tive to the eye and resembling small warty 
potatoes, are worth two dollars a pound— 
whence the importance of the enterprise 
in question. In France, where $2,000,000 
worth of them are produced annually, they 
are a wild crop, but there seems to be no 
reason why they should not be cultivated, 
especially in view of the fact that their 
spawn has been propagated with success 
recently on slices of carrot and turnip. 

Prof. B. A. Galloway, Chief of the Plant 
Bureau, who is a genius in his line, is at 
present engaged in improving the Easter 
lily. He has produced a number of new 
varieties of the plant, the flowers of which 
are remarkably beautiful. With violets, by 
systematic cross-fertilization, he is doing 
a similar work. In the meantime one of 
his subordinates, Dr. Webber, has bred a 
long-staple upland cotton, which is des- 
tined to take the place of the Egyptian 
cotton now so largely imported. 

From Spain has been obtained recently 
the “budwood” of the Jordan almond, 
which is expected to revolutionize the 
almond-growing industry in California. 
Though from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 pounds 
of those nuts are now produced in the 
United States annually, we are obliged to 
import something like $700,000 worth of 
this superior variety every year, the size 
and shape of the kernel rendering it par- 
ticularly desirable for confectioners’ use. 
To obtain scions or buds of the Jordan was 
a matter of no small difficulty, owing to an 
unwillingness on the part of growers in 
Spain to permit them to go out of the 
country. 

Among other new enterprises and dis- 
coveries of the Plant Bureau may be men- 
tioned the breeding of corn, to make it a 
better food by increasing the percentage 
of body-building stuff in the grain; the ex- 
perimental growing of pineapples under 
lattice, to shut off part of the sun’s heat 
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and also to lessen danger of frost; and the 
finding out of the fact that young stalks 
of asparagus are always perfectly straight 
when the vegetable is destined to turn out 
fat and juicy, and invariably of spiral twist 
when it is to be woody and thin. Thus, 
when the seedlings come up in experimen- 
tal patches, it is practicable to eliminate 
the poor ones and keep the good without 
waiting for their further development. 

At the experiment station in North Da- 
kota attempts are being made to feed 
poorly nourished young trees on the bottle, 
which, filled with a nutritious solution, is 
fastened to the trunk, upside down, a rub- 
ber tube connecting the mouth with a hole 
made in the bark. It is thought that in 
this way, perhaps, medicines to cure dis- 
eases of trees may be administered. The 
treatment and prevention of diseases of 
plants necessarily occupy much of the at- 
tention of the Plant Bureau, which, when 
a new malady is to be studied, first gets 
the fungus or other parasite that causes the 
mischief, inoculates a healthy plant with 
it, watches the course of the complaint as 
it progresses, and finally transfers the in- 
jection to still another victim, in order to 
prove that there has been no mistake. 
Professor Galloway, by the way, maintains 
a regular plant hospital, in which the vege- 
table patients are segregated in wards 
while undergoing various methods of treat- 
ment. 

The activities of this huge and complex 
bureau are so varied that in such limited 
space it is out of the question to give a 
thoroughly comprehensive and satisfactory 
account of them. To appreciate even in 
a measure the value of the work it does, 
pursued along a hundred different lines, 
one should make a special study of its field 
operations, which are extended not only 
into all parts of this country, but even, 
through its explorers, to the most remote 
regions of the world, whence new and 
valuable plants are fetched in order that 
they may contribute to the wealth and 
prosperity of the growing Republic. 
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HERE isa timeon Puget Sound that 
breathes contentment into the souls 
of men—a time of soft pearl-gray 

days with an air from the north, just the 
right air, tempered to a fraction of a de- 
gree for the comfort of the body fabric. 
To-morrow perhaps the breeze shifts sea- 
ward and comes in, creeping, mysterious 
and heavy with the breath of the tropics, 
straight from the Kuro Siawah that washes 
the shores of old Japan. To those who 
know, these vagrant airs bring word of the 
coming landward of a countless host of 
armored warriors, each clean in a suit of 
burnished silver mail, each full muscled 
and prime—a fighter that has no equal, 
inch for inch, pound for pound. 

There is that about this coming of the 
salmon schools from the silent mystery of 
the deep sea which stirs an angler as noth- 
ing else under the blue sky can do. The 
dainty, beautiful trout of the tumbling 
mountain rapids can be had in this west- 
land for the taking any day, and he is well 
worth his kill. The bronze mailed bass 
lurks ready in the shadow of the sunken 


log in many lakes hereabouts, but, while 


both can furnish their limit of sport they 
lack the element that puts the salmon 
fisher on the rack and makes his blood 
surge with a longing to meet and try con- 
clusions with the salmon hordes fresh from 
the deep water. 

I have fished across many degrees of 
latitude and longitude and felt the sav- 
agery of the whole gamut of fighters, yet | 
cannot tell you just what the charm is that 
brings me to the waterfront of Puget Sound 
in the misty, pearl-gray days when the 
northerly trade wind dies and the south- 
west trades are born. There is a mystery, 
a compelling influence, about it that drives 
one to the lazy, heaving sea to watch, keen- 
eyed and expectant, for the first leap of 
gleaming silvery bodies that betray the in- 
coming host. 

When that first fish breaks water in Sep- 
tember how quickly he conjures you! Your 
boat breasts the incoming tide on the in- 
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stant. Your line, a thin, strong linen, pays 
out and loses the glare of moving, glinting 
copper and nickel as the spoon drops out- 
ward and downward into blue water, until 
it follows a hundred feet astern. A quiet 
measured pull away across the slow-mov- 
ing tide that is clean, blue and transparent 
as the skies. Your rod, with reel dragged 
to hold the strain, yet free to sing when the 
fish strikes, rests at hand so that the oars 
may be dropped and the rod grasped in- 
stantly. 

Perhaps you are early and only the ad- 
vance guard of salmon is coming in. You 
row and row, sometimes for hours, always 
watching, always expecting the reel to sud- 
denly scream madly as the savage strike 
carries the line out in smoking fathoms. 
Can you feel the strain? 

Perhaps you are later in the season and 
the fish are running in uncounted thou- 
sands, so that, look where you may, you 
can always see the flashing silver curve 
of a leaping fish in the air and there is a 
steady splash, splash on all sides continu- 
ously, as they leap and fall back into the 
leaden sea. It is then only a question of 
minutes before your reel will scream—then 
you fight; each time you think it the best 
yet; you conquer or lose as the case may 
be, and back you go to doit all over again 
five minutes later. 

How can I tell you about this royal sport 
so that you can understand? Suppose we 
go together; go out to the deep water that 
basks under the smoky mists yonder and 
see what we shall see. 

The line is over and the three-inch spoon 
is telegraphing its under-water doings by a 
rhythmic pulsating throb as steady as a 
quiet heart-beat. Your line, out over the 
stern of your own boat, behaves the same 
and we row quietly across the stream of 
the tide. 

Chug! A fish breaks water four points 
off the starboard bow and hurls his fifteen 
pounds skyward, only to fall back with a 
sullen, heavy splash. A moment after- 
ward another, then another beyond. We 
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**His helpless nose is brought above water.” 
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change our course a couple of points to pass 
in front of the slow-moving school, calcu- 
lating nicely so that the whirling spoons a 
hundred feet astern and the moving salm- 
on host shall reach the crossing point of 
the courses at about the same time. 

Another fish breaks water—astern this 
time, and before he falls back into his ele- 
ment my reel yells like a fiend and the line 
pays overboard as though it were taken by 
a sounding whale. 

Instantly my oars are drifting idly and | 
am on my feet, rod in hand, and using the 
drag for all it will stand. The reel sings 
on; ten fathoms of line gone on top of the 
original hundred feet and still going like a 
race-horse! Suddenly it stops dead, and 
shortly, away astern there, a brilliant glit- 
tering flash of silver reflects mirrorlike the 
lazy sun, and my captive is in the air. 
Such tactics! Four feet high—a clear leap, 
then the splash of his falling body, and 
back into the air again five or six times 
before the shower of spray has a chance to 
settle. Do you hear the rattle-te-bang of 
the three-inch spoon against his gill covers 
as he savagely shakes himself to get rid of 
the thing that is fast in his jaw? 

No use! Now he splits the water in 
wild, swift running leaps that scatter the 
spray and carry him in a half circle to the 
left, a rush that vies with the doings of 
a frightened porpoise, and you begin to 
wonder why we didn’t think to get tackle 
twice as strong! 

He isfast and the struggle brings him no 
results, so down he goes, down, down, down, 
the line paying out grudgingly under the 
drag, but all the same paying out, until 
200 feet are gone—250 feet, and the drag 
no longer complains. A moment of sus- 
pense and then he shoots into the air like 
a tocket away off to one side—always in an 
unexpected quarter—and the surface fight 
is on again. In and out of the water, 
hither and yon, straight away and straight 
back at you; under the boat and circle again, 
into the air and down to the limit of pres- 
sure and the thing in his jaw never lets go, 
never goes slack for the fraction of an 
instant. 

Now he sulks; he refuses to break water 
and allows himself to be towed up to within 
thirty feet of the boat. Another wild, un- 
reasoning rush as he sees the craft and then 
into the air again, and follow more acrobat- 
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ics! Did you ever fight a fifteen-pound- 
er that way for twenty minutes? 

At it again! My arm aches with the 
strain—but his rushes are shorter though 
just as savage. The pace has begun to 
tell. Another ten minutes and he cannot 
overcome the drag of the rod against his 
strength. He swims strongly and always 
heads away from the boat—if it wasn’t for 
that thing in his jaw he could show speed 
yet—but that handicap has worn the best 
of his wildness down, sandpapered it thin 
and his finish is in sight. 

By-and-by his helpless nose is brought 
above water. He objects strenuously and 
has a tremendous flurry like a bass, plunges 
unreasonably, walks on his tail and pitches 
his great, gleaming body out of the water 
recklessly and regardless of anything but 
the effort at getting the hook from his jaw 
—and he will, too, if he can gain a quarter 
of an inch of slack! No use! Again he 
swims round and round; just a steady 
strong swim now like an athlete picking up 
his second wind. I read the signs, reel 
him in still closer, hoist his gasping nose 
above water so he will smother down the 
quicker by breathing too much air. 

When I get him alongside I reach down- 
ward for my twenty-two caliber rifle to 
finish him. I use no landing net because 
I prefer to shoot the fish through the spine 
and so finish him in the water. He bleeds 
well in this manner and does not tangle 
things up disagreeably in the boat. It 
makes a clean finish. 

He is led alongside and duly shot just 
back of the gills about the line of the spine, 
whereat he obligingly quits, quivers along 
his entire length and the battle is won. 
The dead captive floats alongside, only to 
be lifted in and deposited along the boat 
bottom on a piece of clean canvas. A 
cleaner, better warrior never died. 

The watch says it took forty-four min- 
utes to beat his game and there are un- 
counted thousands like him in the bay free 
for the taking, if you can hold up your end 
of the bargain with an eight-ounce rod. 
Depend upon it his brothers and sisters 
need no help and they will deal you trouble 
in bunches as fast as you can get to them. 
They are free lances, each and every one, 
wild as the wastes they come out of, travel- 
ers for these past seven years or more, now 
just homing to the boisterous rivers where 
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they were born. 
and then—die. 

It is hard to understand why Nature 
demands the enormous toll of life that she 
does demand from the salmon hordes, but 
it is an undisputed fact that the Pacific 
salmon live a space of years in the deep sea 
to reach maturity, and that they only come 
back to the natal stream to spawn and die. 

When you troll here under the trades of 
forty-seven degrees north and lure these 
mailed warriors from the blue wilderness 
of a hundred fathoms of clean salt water, 
you cannot help it if you have some pangs 
of regret for the seemingly unneeded death 
of the schools that you know awaits be- 
tween the deep sea and those white-robed 
mountains yonder—only a short thirty 
miles away. Yet the Ruler has decreed 
that every one of these splendid fish, now 
so full of strength, so vigorous, so warlike, 
must make this little pilgrimage up the 
river, spawn there and then perish miser- 
ably and drift back seaward, a foul carrion 
that at last serves no other purpose but 
to enrich the river valley with its carcass, 
as the spring freshets spread their scatter- 
ing bones amid the muck and ooze of the 
river bars. 

Just now we can forget the end that the 
river holds, and we can pull a measured, 
slow stroke across the incoming tide with 
a glittering spoon whirling astern, sure in 
the knowledge that the uncounted warriors 
that ride the tide will send a member of 
their hosts to capture and fight that strange 
glaring, whirling bit of metal, the like of 
which has been unknown in their deep-sea 
life off the coast. 

In all the catalogue of war there is no 
such bold fighter or one endowed with such 
vigor and savagery measured inch for inch. 
None is there that fights so joyfully, so long, 
so furiously. None who dies so sullenly; 
and therein is that charm which spells “go 
again” after you have fought your first 
fight with a clean, full-muscled salmon, 
fresh from the blue mystery of the deep sea. 

Come then, Fellows of the Brotherhood 
of Anglers, from the four corners of the 
world, for there is a multitude here such as 
you know not of, and though you numbered 
ten score for each one who now wields a rod 
there would still be salmon for the late 
comer when you were finished, and still 
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more salmon to make the pilgrimage and 
die, so be not afraid of a lack of warriors 
waiting. Come, you men who know the 
tarpon’s leap, and when you have done 
with the first season here the tarpon will 
have lost his charm. Come, you of the 
division of maskalonge fighters from the 
far north and cross tips with a warrior 
worth the fighting. Come, you who cast 
among the sedges and the lily pads for your 
favorite black bass, and when you are done 
know that your so-called king has been 
only a prince of the blood and not the real 
thing. 

Pound for pound, inch for inch, there is 
no swimming equal in the whole wide 
world, none so fierce, so full of wild free 
courage, none that die on the end of a line 
like the silver mailed salmon, king of 
kings from the blue deep sea, and the bat- 
tle ground of the host is Puget Sound. 
You have not lived until you know the 
thrill that comes up the line and quivers 
in the rod you hold in your hand as you 
feel out the messages of quick war that is 
going on there under water. 

You think the tarpon is a warrior-—he 
is but a yokel. The bass is short ot wind 
and soon weary. The maskalonge is only 
a beginner. The trout too dainty, though 
a good enough fighter for his inches. But 
one other fish can be mentioned with tne 
silvered warrior of the north waters—-that 
is the bluefish and he is the victim of his 
appetite, not a free lance who would go 
to war for the simple love of the game. 
There is the difference, and such a bravo is 
surely worth his kill, is he not? I have 
tried to tell you why, but I find that many 
sensations have no word for conveying 
intelligence to others and am forced to say 
that the English language is weak. No 
man can tell to you the joys of this wild 
sea room fighting under the mists, while 
snow-robed mountains east of you and 
west of you set the scene fittingly. 

The great white Mt. Rainier reflects, 
peak downward, across the shimmering 
water, and the dark, silent firs back up 
against the near-by hills—a setting worth 
the play, a part of the out-door magic that 
goes with fighting salmon and makes your 
red blood redder, your years roll back and 
conjures youth from the grayness of the 
past. 
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Ready fora journey through China, with a camel train and native servants. 

















HEROES OF THE CAMERA 


HE man behind the camera has come 

to the front in recent years to bid 
for the laurels of the war-correspondent, 
the explorer and the hunter. The demand 
for pictures caught in odd corners of the 
world, or on the firing-line, has bred a new 
race of heroic adventurers ready to take 
any chances in any clime. The Spanish 
War first showed what could be achieved 
by daring and resourceful photographers 
who were ready to touch elbows with 
soldiers and sailors in action. The public 
at home welcomed this new manner of 
illustration, and the newspapers and mag- 
azines made it profitable for the men who 
could “deliver the goods,’’ to make of war- 
photography a profession. 

While the world shouted approval of the 
officer who “‘carried the message to Gar- 
cia,” “Jimmy” Hare, of Colliers, with his 
camera on his back, was making his way 
through the Spanish lines in Cuba to reach 
Gomez, and capturing a Spanish schooner 
on the way, simply as a side-issue. At 
the battle of El Caney, James Burton, of 
Harpers, was asking where he could find 
“the hottest end of the scrap,” and when 
he found it he stayed there and snapped 
pictures in a bullet-swept zone of fire that 
sent a trail of dead and wounded Ameri- 
can troopers to the rear. 

In the campaigns before Port Arthur 
and in Manchuria, Hare and Dunn and 
Ricalton added new pages to the stories of 
the pluck and daring of the American pho- 
tographer at the front. This James Rical- 
ton, a little, modest, bespectacled man, 
had years of preparation behind him for 
the task of picture-making in the thick of 
the conflict between Russia and Japan. 
* His career shows that the modern photog- 
rapher of the “long trail, the out trail, 
the trail that is always new,” must be born 
to the profession. His life’s work is a ro- 
mance of that hardy out-door world which 
calls the men whom convention can never 
tame nor bind. As a lad in a little New 
York town near the St. Lawrence, he fol- 
lowed the water trails far into the.new 
West between school terms, cutting axe- 
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helves in the Michigan wilderness to make 
his way, always pushing on to find the 
unexplored. After school and college he 
taught school, but the “‘song of the Seven 
Seas” was calling in his ears. One sum- 
mer he crossed the Atlantic in the steer- 
age and tramped through the British Isles 
with an incredibly slender purse. Then he 
went to Iceland, into geyser regions which 
had not been explored at that time. 

For several years he followed this gen- 
eral plan, teaching school, and in summer 
pushing his way into more unbeaten paths 
with each pilgrimage. One year it was in 
the jungles of the Amazon, another sum- 
mer found him on the northern rim of 
Europe where the Arctic Ocean beats on 
remote Russian shores. His overland trip 
from Archangel, on the White Sea, to St. 
Petersburg was made unique by a con- 
trivance of his own invention. It was no 
less than a scheme for “riding afoot.” He 
built a three-wheeled wagon of tough spruce 
with a body about three by six feet, and 
ten inches deep, and an arched framework 
over which a weather-proof covering with 
mica windows could be drawn and securely 
fastened. The bottom of the wagon-body 
was lined with thick felt; a roll of blankets 
and an air-pillow made it into a sleeping 
berth. His provisions, clothing, cooking- 
lamp, etc., were stowed in this cart, and 
the vehicle with its equipment weighed 
only one hundred and seventy-five pounds. 

The astonishing feature of the contri- 
vance was that when getting under way, 
Ricalton opened a trap-door in the middle 
of the wagon-floor, pushed his shoulders 
up through the hole, and strolled along 
under cover at the rate of twenty miles a 
day, his active legs between the wheels, a 
horseless carriage of which he was the 
motor set amidships. The wild-eyed and 
bushy moujik who tried to assassinate him 
in a Russian village could not be severely 
blamed. This was to him an incompre- 
hensible “‘devil wagon” that needed sup- 
pressing. Young Ricalton paddled his way 
in safety and swears that his cart was a 
success. 

His next expedition had a special scien- 
tific purpose. Edison was seeking to per- 
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Mr. Ricalton photographing the splendors of the Durbar at Delhi, 


India, from above the heads of the crowd. 


fect the incandescent lamp, and he wanted 
to experiment with certain kinds of bam- 
boo fiber in the search for a satisfactory 
filament. Ricalton was chosen for the task 
of ransacking the tropical jungles of the 
world after all known and unknown va- 
rieties of bamboo. He was equipped with 
the needed testing equipment and spent 
a year in the search. In Ceylon alone he 
found eighty different kinds of bamboo, 
and he corraled sixty species of bamboo 
over the length and breadth of Hindostan, 


up into the snow-capped Himalayas. He 
added to his collection in Burmah and 
other corners of the Far East, and thus 
completed a romance of scientific investi- 
gation. 

He had a canny way of making the most 
of his travels, and found that there was a 
market for the photographs he had taken 
as a side-issue. He was too shy and ret- 
icent to face the ordeal of the lecture 
platform, but fortune brought him in touch 
with a man equipped to «io the talking 
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Suspended platform rigged by Mr. Ricalton on a high wall above the 
Easter throngs at the church of the Holy Sepulcher, Jerusalem. 


around Ricalton’s pictures. For many 
years the Stoddard lectures, one of the 
most popular platform features of this 
generation, owed much of their success to 
the work of Ricalton. Later he took up 
the stereoscopic camera for Underwood «& 
Underwood, and with it made his début on 
the firing line soon after Dewey’s victory. 
His photographs of American troops in ac- 
tion in the Philippines made one of the I_on- 
don newspapers remark: 

“The risks run by the ordinary war-cor- 


respondent are terrible enough, and the 
artist who goes to the front to send home 
sketches of the fighting has also a danger- 
ous task, but the up-to-date photographer 
of war has more hazardous work than 
either.” 

From the Philippines Ricalton went to 
China, and while Europeans were fleeing 
from the Boxer uproar in Tientsin, he 
hurried into the place in time to be be- 
sieged. He was therefore cn the spot 
through the thrilling days of the assaults 














Mr. Ricalton with his camera-ladder crossing a stream in Ceylon. 


of the Allied troops, and of the campaign 
that ended in the taking of Peking. 

After a brief rest, the man with the pic- 
ture-machine made a trip of 2,400 miles 
through India and Ceylon, traveling in all 
sorts of strange fashions, far from the com- 


mon paths. One of his rare opportuni- 
ties was in “‘stereographing”’ an elephant 
hunt. Not content with a perch on the 
timber stockade surrounding the plunging 
herd of more than a hundred wild ele- 
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phants, he built a bamboo platform in a 
tree inside the stockade, and from his dizzy 
perch aimed his lenses point-blank. 
During the siege of Port Arthur, Richard 
Barry, the young correspondent who made 
his reputation there, discussed with Rical- 
ton the advisability of facing deadly dan- 
ger simply to photograph the firing of a 
huge siege-gun, and the flight of its five- 
hundred pound projectile. The Russians 
were keeping up such a hot fire at this gun 
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that on the previous day they had taken 
off a Japanese gunner’s head and sent seven 
of his comrades to the hospital. 

“Why take the risk,” asked Barry, 
‘when you can so easily take the gun at 
rest and then paint in a little dust, and a 
wee dot in the air for the flying shell?” 

“But it wouldn’t be the real thing,”’ said 
Ricalton as he started off. He made the 
picture, which showed the projectile in 
air, above the belching smoke of the big 
gun, and in this fashion obtained one of 
the most remarkable war photographs ever 
seen. George Kennan crossed the trail of 
Ricalton in the Port Arthur campaign, 
and commented: 

“A few weeks ago he made his way over 
to a place where they did not know him. 
When he tried to take photographs of the 
trenches, the Japanese officers held him up 
and telephoned to field headquarters for 
instructions. Major Yamaoka, of General 
Nogi’s staff, replied, ‘If it is the American 
photographer, Ricalton, let him take pic- 
tures wherever he likes.’” 

This was no small tribute from the sus- 
picious and secretive Japanese. 
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Now such men as James Hare and James 
Ricalton take their lives in their hands 
not only from love of adventure but also 
because they are impelled by that same 
sense of loyalty and duty that sends the 
war-correspondent into the trenches. It 
does not bear cold-blooded analysis, any 
more than does the advance of a forlorn 
hope. Men of the qualities which enable 
them to be successful in the field of this 
sort of photography could make as much 
money if they stayed zt home. They get 
a little reputation, but it is safe to say that 
they would take the same risks if their 
names were never printed under their pic- 
tures in the home papers. They are, in 
cne sense, sportsmen of the keenest and 
finest type, seekers after big game, counting 
not the cost. 

Their work is made doubly arduous by 
the delicacy and bulk of their mechanical 
equipment. They cannot afford to send 
their films or plates home to be developed. 
They must carry a whole photography shop 
on their backs, and they must be able to 
work in all weathers and climates in the 
face of the most heart-breaking odds. 





The walkers as they appeared on Euclid Avenue. 
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PEDESTRIANS EIGHTY YEARS 
YOUNG 


ON a bracing April day of this year a lit- 

tle group of white-haired but sprightly 
ladies were seen walking along an avenue 
of Cleveland, with a considerable company 
of friends cheering them excitedly and 
showing the keenest interest in their stroll. 
The event was extraordinary. There were 
eleven members of this walking party, the 
youngest of them seventy-five years old, 
and no less than three of them numbering 
fourscore years. They were bent on show- 
ing a generation which scoffs at the activ- 
ities of old age that the twilight of life 
need not mean being put on the shelf. 

The walking party was the result of an 
informal discussion among a few old ladies 
over the teacups. They decided that they 
could show their grandchildren and even 
their great-grandchildren a thing or two 
yet, and at the same time preach the gospel 
of walking as an exercise for those who 
wish to live long and prosper. 

The proposed walk of four and a quarter 
miles was caught up by other cheerful and 
aged ones, until eleven starters had volun- 
teered. When the day came, the honor roll 
of the aged ladies who were ready at the 
start comprised : 


Mrs. Maria Mueller, 80 years; Mrs. Susan 
Deckhart, 80 years; Mrs. Caroline Haas, 76 
years; Mrs. Josephine Van Hooven, 78 years; 
Mrs. Lucy Coolridge, 78 years; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Peck, 77 years; Mrs. J. Edward Root, 76 years; 
Mrs. Hannah Gray, 79° years; Mrs. Kate Con- 
nors, 75 years; Mrs. Elizabeth. McGrath, 77 
years; Mrs. Wendell Beager, 80 years. 


The. ladies: had. a cup of tea by way of 
preliminary ceremony, and were then. per- 
suaded to stand in column to: be: photo- 
graphed. The man with the camera was 
a lad of seventy-eight years, fitly chosen 
for the task, Jeremiah Merritt Greene, who 
has been making pictures in the Middle 
West for fifty years. 

Then the signal. was given for the start 
and the eleven entries tripped away at a 
lively gait. Early in the pilgrimage several 
of the: venerable walkers had to be held 
in check. It was hoped that all of them 
would finish, and therefore the amazing en- 
ergy of the leaders threatened to tire out 
the others. Two miles were covered as 
cheerfully as if this were a picnic party, 
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and there were no laggards. At the half- 
way point, a “control” had been established 
by friends of the party. Here they rest- 
ed twenty minutes, and had another cup 
of tea, after covering the first two miles in 
forty minutes flat. Over the last stretch 
of the journey the crowd of onlookers in- 
creased until the enthusiasm was an ova- 
tion. Eleven old ladies had started, eleven 
old ladies were finishing strong. Their 
cheeks were flushed a bit, but there were 
few signs of fatigue. Most of them walked 
with the easy and confident gait of wom- 
en used to walking in their youth, before 
the age of horseless carriages and trolleys 
and bicycles threatened to make a race of 
legless humans. 

A few blocks from the goal, Mrs. Maria 
Mueller, aged eighty, who was one of the 
impetuous ones that had to be held back 
in the earlier stretches, began to do a skip- 
ping step along the pavement, as if she were 
coming “down the middle” in an old- 
fashioned Virginia reel. 

“Why, I could dance the rest of the 
way,” she chirruped, “if we only had a 
band along. We have been walking en- 
tirely too slow for me. | could go right on 
to Oberlin without stopping.” 

She had an able partner in Mrs. Susan 
Deckhart, also carrying the burden of 
eighty years, and between these two the 
ardor of competition flamed so high that 
they started off together on a lively little 
trot for the finish. It was a “dead heat” 
between the pair, and first honors were 
thus divided. The others trailed in after 
them in the best of spirits, all vowing that 
they were by no means exhausted. 

The actual walking time for the party 
averaged one hour and forty-five minutes 
for four and a quarter miles. 

After a brief rest, a luncheon was served 
to these brave victors over Father Time, 
and each was presented with a cake and 
a bouquet of roses. 

Every one of these old ladies is the moth- 
er of alarge and sturdy family. Their con- 
sensus of opinion concerning their vigor 
in old age was that they had worked hard 
in their homes all their lives, had never 
“bothered their heads about dieting,” and 
early in life had adopted the rule of “early 
to bed and early to rise.” The average 
age of these eleven matriachs is seventy- 
eight years. 
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THE ROMANCE OF RED FOX 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


CHAPTER VIII 


IN THE HANDS OF THE ENEMY 


In the course of the rest of that winter, 
and through the succeeding summer, Red 
Fox became well known to all the people 
of the settlement. Few, of course, had 
seen him; but all had heard of him, and 
were ready to tell more or less inaccurate 
stories of his feats of cunning and daring, 
as well as of his unusual size and remarkable 
beauty of color. Many had been the vain 
efforts to ensnare or shoot him, and many 
more were the tales that were told of such 
vain efforts; and it had gradually come 
about that every successful raid of hawk or 
owl, weasel or wild cat, was laid to the 
charge of the redoubtable red adventurer. 
A good story gained tenfold interest if Red 
Fox was made the hero. Active though 
he was, he would have needed the faculty 
of being in ten places at once to have ac- 
complished all that he was credited with. 

As it happened, however, there were per- 
haps not half a dozen people in the Settle- 
ment who could boast of having actually 
caught sight of the famous fox—and but 
two who had really seen him more than 
once. These two, by one of those caprices 
of fate or affinity which draw certain beings 
often into each other’s paths, were Jabe 
Smith and the Boy. Interest drew Red 
Fox to the Boy; fear drew him to Jabe 
Smith. If he came upon Jabe Smith’s 
trail, a fascinated uneasiness usually im- 
pelled him to follow it, in order to make 
sure the mysterious man was not following 
him. Three or four times had the back- 
woodsman turned suddenly, feeling that 
keen eyes were upon him, and been just in 
time to catch sight of a red shape fading 
into the thickets. He began at last to feel 
that there was something uncanny in this 
elusive surveillance, some inexplicable en- 
mity that was biding its time. The fear 
in Red Fox’s heart seemed to call up an 
answering emotion, almost akin, in the 
heart of his human enemy. 


If Red Fox was following the Boy, how- 
ever, he was likely to meet with a very 
different experience, one which never failed 
to puzzle him deeply and pique his cu- 
riosity beyond measure. After craftily 
pursuing the Boy’s trail for half an hour, 
perhaps, through the silent, sun-dappled 
woods, he would come suddenly upon a 
moveless, gray shape, to his eyes not al- 
together unlike a stump, sitting beside a 
stump or against the trunk of a tree. 
Stiffening himself on the instant into a 
like immobility, he would eye this mys- 
terious figure with anxious suspicion and 
the most searching scrutiny. As his gaze 
adjusted itself, and separated detail from 
detail (a process which the animals seem 
to find difficult in the case of objects not in 
motion), the shape would grow more and 
more to resemble the Boy. But what he 
knew so well was the Boy in motion; and 
there was always to him something mys- 
terious and daunting in this utterly move- 
less figure, of the stillness of stone. Its 
immobility always, in the end, outwore his 
own. Then he would move a few steps, 
always eying the gray shape, and trying 
to understand it better by studying it from 
anew angle. Little by little circling about, 
and ever drawing closer and closer, he 
would presently get round into the wind 
and catch the scent of the strange, unstir- 
ring object. That would end the little 
drama. The testimony of his nose always - 
seemed to him more intelligible and con- 
clusive than that of his eyes. He would 
slowly edge away, with dignity and perfect 
coolness, till some convenient ‘stump or 
bush intervened to hide him from the view 
of the gray object. Then he would whisk 
about and vanish in an eye wink, dignity 
all discarded; and for a week or two the 
Boy’s trail would have no attractions for 
him. 

But in a vague way he realized that the 
Boy had. held his life in his hands many 
times, and therefore, manifestly, was not 
really his foe like Jabe Smith. It was far 
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from his shrewd, considering brain, never- 
theless, to trust any human creature, how- 
ever apparently harmless. 

Along in the autumn Jabe Smith took 
it into his head that it was inconsistent 
with his reputation as a woodsman to let 
the wily and audacious fox go any longer 
triumphant over gun and dog and trap. 
Having his crops all garnered and some 
leisure on his hands, he decided to pit his 
wits in earnest against the craft of the ani- 
mal and call no halt this side of victory. 

This resolution the grim backwoodsman, 
one blue and golden morning, confided half 
derisively to the Boy, knowing that the 
latter would strenuously disapprove. Jabe 
had made up his mind, however; and all 
the Boy’s arguments and pleas left him 
unmoved. The subject, in its general as- 
pects, had been well thrashed out between 
them many times, leaving both firm in 
their own views; but in the particular 
instance of Red Fox the backwoodsman 
felt his position unusually secure. He de- 
clared that the more strong and clever the 
big fox was, the more damage he could 
do, and therefore the greater the need of 
catching him. For once the Boy acknowl- 
edged himself vanquished. But the pic- 
ture which formed itself in his mind, of the 
splendid, sagacious fox mangled in trap or 
snare, or torn with shot wounds, was one 
he could not contemplate. Though worst- 
ed in the discussion, he was not shaken in 
his resolve to save, at least, the animal’s 
life. He would spar for a compromise. 
And, indeed, Jabe was so elated at having 
got the better of his skillful and usually 
invincible young opponent that he was not 
far from the mood to make concessions. 

Having yielded the main point, that Red 
Fox must be captured, the Boy took what 
backwoods ethics would count fair revenge 
by casting doubts upon the backwoods- 
man’s ability to carry out the enterprise. 

“You think yourself very clever, Jabe!” 
said he, gravely derisive. “But you can’t 
fool that fox, if you take all winter to it!” 

Now it was just on this point that Jabe 
had his own misgivings. And he was too 
honest to deny it. 

“T kin shoot him, for sure,” he answered 
unruffled, “if I take time enough, waitin’ 
and hangin’ round! Any fool could do 


that, in the long run, if he hadn’t nothin’ 
else to do but hang round. What I lay out 
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to do is trap the critter, if I kin. If | 
can’t, you can’t!” 

“Oh, you go along, Jabe!’’ jeered the Boy. 
“You can’t do it; and you know you can’t. 
But I could, if I would!” 

Jabe Smith’s long face wrinkled sarcasti- 
cally, and he bit off a chew of “Black Jack” 
before replying. 

“If you’re so blame smart,” said he at 
last, “‘let’s see you doit. It’s easy enough 
to talk.” : 

This was the very invitation he had been 
wanting, and the Boy instantly dropped 
his air of banter. 

“T will do it,” he said seriously. The 
backwoodsman paused in his chewing, spat 
over the saw-horse—the two were sitting 
on the wood-pile in Jabe’s yard—and eyed 
the lad doubtfully. He could not believe 
that his eloquence had triumphed so over- 
whelmingly as this speech seemed to imply. 

“It’s this way, Jabe,” went on the Boy 
after a few moments of silence. ‘I know 
that fox a sight better than you do! I’ve 
watched and studied him; and I’ve got so 
that I like him. 1 could have shot him a 
dozen times. I know all his kinks. I’ve 
lugged him by the hind legs, hanging over 
my shoulder. 

“The hell you have!” ejaculated the 
backwoodsman, looking at the Boy with 
‘astonishment and growing respect. The 
two knew each other too well to be in- 
credulous of each other’s statements. 

“Yes! and even then he fooled me! But 
I know, now, how to best him if I wanted 
to. I don’t want to. But if you’re bound 
you’re agoing to, then I’ll chip in and show 
you how, on condition that you spare his 
life. You'll get the glory, Jabe; and I'll 
get the fox.” 

The backwoodsman spat contemplative- 
ly, and rolled the question over in his 
mind. What he called the Boy’s “durn 
foolishness” about killing things naturally 
made him impatient at times, and he was 
unwilling to seem to humor it. But in 
this the Boy was certainly meeting him 
half way; and he wanted to gratify him. 

“What ’d you want to do with the crit- 
ter, after we'd got him?” he inquired at last, 
suspicious of some strategy. 

The Boy smiled comprehendingly. 

“Well, I wouldn’t let him go again, to 
give you your trouble all over, Jabe! 
Don’t be scared of that!” 
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“| ain’t skeered of that!” protested Jabe, 
ashamed of having his suspicions pene- 
trated. 

“Well,” went on the Boy, “I’d keep the 
fox a little while myself, I think, if Father> 
didn’t mind, and see if I could tame him. 
He’s so clever, maybe he’d not be so hard 
to tame as other foxes. But I don’t ex- 
pect I could do much with him that way. 
Foxes all think too much of themselves to 
let any one brag of having tamed them. 
But he’s such a beauty that any show or 
‘Zoo’ would be mighty proud to get him, 
and would take care to treat him well. 
I’ll sell him, and get a big price for him, 
Jabe. And we'll divide. He’d better be 
in a show, Jabe, than dead—whatever 
some people might say.” 

“Don’t know about that!” said the 
woodsman, looking around upon the famil- 
iar fields and the woods glowing in the sun- 
shine. “I’d ruther be dead than shet up 
—never to see all this no more!””, And he 
made a sweep with his hand that seemed 
to caress the sweet and lonely landscape. 

“Tut! Jabe!” said the Boy bluntly. 
“Then you’ve got no imagination. Ill 
bet Red Fox has lots. 1 know which he’d 
choose, anyway, if it was put up to him. 
So I’m going to choose for him, if you'll 
agree. Death’s the only thing that can’t 
be reconsidered. Why, suppose you were 
shut up for life, there might come an earth- 
quake some day, and split open your stone 
walls, and let you walk right out! Speak- 
ing for Red Fox, I take the circus. What 
do you say?” 

“All right,” assented the backwoods- 
man, slowly. “Only, let’s git him, quick! 
He’s fooled us all too long.” 

“Do you know,” said the Boy, “he’s a 
queer beast, that! I’ve found his tracks 
about your farm—the most dangerous 
place in the whole Settlement for him— 
oftener than anywhere else?” 

“Of course I hev!’’ answered the back- 
woodsman. ‘And he’s took to follerin’ 
me in the woods, too; looks like he had it 
in for me special. What do you s’pose 
he’s up to?” 

“Perhaps he’s just particularly scared 
of you, and so wants to keep an eye on you. 
Or maybe, knowing you are already his 
enemy, he thinks it’s safer to steal your 
chickens than to risk making other enemies 
by stealing somebody else’s!”” 
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“He ain’t got none of mine yet!” declared 
the woodsman with emphasis. 

“Then I'll bet it’s because he hasn’t 
wanted to,” said the Boy. “I’ve seen him 
looking around your place, and: lying in the 
bushes watching, while the hens caught 
grasshoppers out in the stubble not ten feet 
away, where he could catch them without 
any trouble at all. And I’ve seen him on 
his hind legs behind the hen house looking 
in through a crack—at some hen on the 
nest, most likely. If he has spared you, 
Jabe, it’s been just because he chose to. 
You may be sure of that. He’s had some 
good reason in his wise red noddle.” 

“He’d better hurry up, then!” growled 
Jabe. “He ain’t got much more time to 
spare. What do you reckon we'd better 
do, now, to circumvent the varmint?” 

“Come along and I’ll show you!” said the 
Boy, leading the way to Jabe’s chicken 
house. 

It happened that the tall backwoodsman 
had a fancy for good fowls. He had several 
times sent away for settings of thorough- 
bred eggs; and having had good luck with 
them he had now a very handsome and 
unusual flock to brag of. To be sure, Buff 
Cochins and Plymouth Rocks and White 
Leghorns and Black Minorcas all ran to- 
gether, and the free mixture of breeds 
wrought strangely diversified results. But 
it was a great flock, for all its commingling, 
and accomplished wonders of egg-laying; 
and Jabe Smith took pride in having it well 
housed. The fowl house was simple, but 
quite up-to-date in its pattern, which had 
been carefully copied from cuts in the 
Colonial Farmer. At each end of the long 
sunny front was a little entrance cut for the 
use of the “‘biddies,” and closed at night by 
a sliding drop door. 

“Here, Jabe,” said the Boy, kicking one 
of these little doors with his toe, “is your 
trap.” ° 

A gleam of instant comprehension 
flashed into the woodsman’s eyes, but he 
maintained a strategic silence. 

“And yonder,” continued the speaker, 
with a wave of his hand toward the scat- 
tered flock, feeding, or scratching, or dust- 
ing feathers in the sun, “‘is your bait.” 

“‘How’s the bait goin’ to like it?” asked 
Jabe. 

“Oh, the bait’s not going to mind!” said 
the Boy cheerfully. “You just wait and see!” 
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The problem now was a simple one. 
The Boy knew that Red Fox had explored 
the premises thoroughly by night, outside, 
and would undoubtedly have explored 
them inside as well but for the fact that 
nightfall found the doors all closed. He 
argued that the shrewd animal was expect- 
ing to some time find a door left open by 
mistake. Now was the time for that mis- 
take to occur. In its simplicity and effec- 
tiveness the Boy’s plan commanded the 
backwoodsman’s instant acceptance. 

Knocking together a little platform of 
light boards about three feet square, the 
Boy laid it on the floor just inside one of 
the small doors. From it he ran a cord up 
each side of the door, over two nails at the 
top, and joined them in the center. Here 
he rigged a sensitive trigger catch connect- 
ing with the loop that held up the sliding 
door. The edge of the platform he raised 
about an inch from the floor, attaching it 
to the trigger in such a way that the slight- 
est additional weight would spring the 
catch and let the door drop down. This 
accomplished, with the skillful aid of Jabe 
Smith and his tools, the Boy placed some 
tiny blocks under the platform to brace it 
up and prevent it being sprung premature- 
ly by the hens as they passed out and in. 

“Now, Jabe,” said the proud strategist 
as the two stood off and eyed their handi- 
work, “‘all you’ve got to do is wait till all 
the hens have gone to roost. Then shut 
the other door, and take out the props 
from under the platform. When Red Fox 
comes, as he’s likely to do just about moon- 
rise, he’ll be much pleased to find that for 
once his enemy has forgotten and left a 
door open. He'll slip right in to see what 
the hen house is like inside. The door will 
drop—and then you have him!” 

“But what about the hens?” queried 
their owner doubtfully. 

“When he finds-he’s caught, he won’t be 
bothering about hens!” laughed the Boy. 
Now that he was fairly committed to the 
venture, the natural, primitive boy within 
him, which is always something of a wild 
animal, was beginning to wake up and as- 
sert itself. He was growing keen for the 
event. 

That evening the Boy stayed at Jabe 
Smith’s farm for supper. After sundown, 
when the chickens were all at roost, and 
high in the pale greenish sky the latest 
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crows were winging homeward to the spruce 
groves, the trap was set and the other door 
of the hen house securely closed. Then in 
a hay-loft opposite, behind the big open 
window through which the hay was pitched, 
the Boy and Jabe hid themselves com- 
fortably where they could command a 
perfect view of whatever might happen. 
Slowly the light faded out over the farm- 
yard, and the roofs, and the spiky tree 
tops along the ridges ot the hills. With 
the cool-smelling twilight came a sort of 
expectant silence, a hush that seemed to 
listen consciously; and the two hidden in 
the hayloft spoke only in a whisper. Up 
from the stanchions below the loft came 
startlingly loud the munching of the cattle’s 
jaws on the dry hay, and the occasional 
windy sighs which their great flanks heaved 
forth from time to time. When a mouse 
rustled the hay softly at the other side of 
the loft the sound seemed abrupt and con- 
spicuous. -Then, at last, a change came 
over the quality of the shadows in the yard 
below. They grew more liquid and trans- 
parent. A silvery glow caught the tree 
tops along the opposite ridge, crept down, 
and bathed the rich firm masses of the 
woods in wonder. Then the roof of the 
hen house turned silver, and a mysterious, 
transfiguring illumination seemed to tip 
down into the yard, making lovely, spectral 
things of the saw-horse, and the well- 
sweep and the cart. Both Jabe and the 
Boy watched the transformation with 
wordless delight. The moon was floating 
up behind the barn. 

The radiance had no more than fairly 
occupied the farmyard, when a shadowy 
shape came flitting soundlessly around the 
corner of the hen house. From the crack 
in the boarding behind Red Fox had seen 
that one of the little doors was open. His 
opportunity—not necessarily to kill chick- 
ens, but to explore the inside of the chicken 
house—had come at last. He peered in 
cautiously. There were all the fowls on 
their perches, sleeping soundly. There 
was no game cock among them. He knew 
these tall, handsome Cochins and Minor- 
cas, haughty but not dangerous. He dart- 
ed confidently through the opening. The 
next moment the door dropped, with a 
sharp rap, behind him, catching and pinch- 
ing smartly the tip of his beautiful brush. 

Like lightning he wheeled about, jerking 
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his tail free. But the door fitted securely 
in its grooves, so that his furiously scratch- 
ing claws and desperate teeth could not 
budge it. In a silent frenzy he darted to 
the other door. It, too, refused to budge. 
Then he jumped up, scramblingly, toward 
the window, snubbing his nose against the 
glass and the sashes. But there was no 
way out. He stopped, crouched down 
close beside the treacherous door, and set 
his shrewd wits working desperately. 

The hens, meanwhile, aroused by the 
dropping of the door and greatly excited 
by the prisoner’s antics, had set up a wild 
commotion of squawking and cackling. 
The cocks were particularly noisy, but un- 
like the valorous game, they made no move 
to come down and give battle to the intru- 
der. Their outcry, however, was by no 
means ineffectual. At the first sound of it 
the two hiders in the loft swung themselves 
down, and rushed eagerly to the hen house. 

The main door of the hen house was at 
one end. The Boy opened it cautiously, 
keeping his feet and legs in the opening, 
while Jabe Smith peered over his head. 
What they saw brought an exclamation of 
astonishment from Jabe, and a knowing 
laugh from the Boy. There on the floor, 
half in the moonlight and half in shadow, 
lay the great fox, stretched out lifeless in 
front of the perches, with the cackling 
fowls all craning long necks down to look 
at him. The two conspirators stepped in- 
side and shut the door behind them. And 
the hens stopped their clamor, satisfied 
that help had come. 

The Boy, smiling wisely, waited. But 
Jabe, after stirring the long, limp body 
with his toe, picked it up by the tail and 
examined it critically. 

“T swan!” he exclaimed at length in the 
voice with which one accredits a miracle. 
“If he hain’t zone an’ fell an’ plumb broke 
his neck!” 

“Well,” said the Boy, taking from his 
pocket the small dog collar and chain which 
Jabe had lent him, “I guess I’ll take no 
risks.” And he proceeded to affix the 
chain and collar. Then he tied the ani- 
mal’s slack, unresisting legs together with 
a stout cord. 

Jabe jeered at him in a dry drawl, but 
the Boy kept his counsel. 

“You never can tell, Jabe!’’ said he 
enigmatically. ‘Red Fox dead is cleverer 
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than most other beasts alive, and some- 
thing might happen on the way home. He 
might mend this broken neck of his, you 
know, suddenly—and then—whizz!—and 
no more Red Fox!” 

“If that ’ere beast ain’t a dead one,” 
averred the backwoodsman, “I’ll eat my 
old shoe-packs.”’ 

“Don’t undertake too much, Jabe,” 
mocked the Boy. “You may need those 
shoe-packs, with winter coming on! If 
you'll just give me an old oat-sack, now, to 
wrap this unfortunate victim in, I’ll start 
for home ’fore it gets any later. And may- 
be if you’ll come round to-morrow morning 
you'll find Red Fox holding a soirée in our 
back yard.” 

“Reckon I’ll go along with you now,” said 
Jabe. “The beast’s too queer to let you 
go alone with him.” 


CHAPTER IX 
ALIEN SKIES 


Securely wrapped up in the oat-sack, 
with just the black tip of his nose sticking 
out, Red Fox showed never a sign of life 
during that interminable journey to the 
home of the Boy. Tucked under the Boy’s 
sturdy young arm he endured the painful 
grip with unwavering heroism, and never 
stiffened or twitched a muscle. But if the 
elated victors had taken it into their heads 
to peer suddenly into the end of the roll of 
sacking, past the black nose-tip, they would 
have caught a shrewd and watchful eye 
wide open. The captive was not going to 
lose any point unnecessarily; and peering 
out into the flooding moonlight he marked 
well where his captors were carrying him. 
Bitterness was in his heart as he watched 
the silvered trees and fields and fences go 
by—bitterness and humiliation and rage 
and fear, but by no manner of means de- 
spair. Helpless as he was for the moment, 
he knew that he could not be carried in’ 
that way forever. There must come some 
change. He was full of devices. And he 
had no idea of counting the great game lost. 

When the Boy had unrolled him, and 
chained him to a staple in the corner of a 
spacious box stall in the barn, and undone 
the bonds that fettered his legs, Red Fox 
still lay limp, so utterly slack in every 
sinew that the backwoodsman was more 
than ever assured that he was dead. To 
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all jibes, however, the Boy answered mere- 
ly, “Come back in the morning and see!” 
And soon, after having wearied of admiring 
the rich fur and congratulating themselves 
on their speedy triumph, the victors went 
away, fastening the barn door behind them. 
From a small window the moonlight 
came pouring in, lighting the center of the 
stall brilliantly and leaving the corners in 
deep shadow. The moment he knew he 
was alone the limp shape on the floor awoke 
to eager life, with a sharp leap that tested 
the soundness of the chain. Red Fox felt 
himself violently jerked backward and 
thrown off his feet, which sufficed to con- 
vince him that the chain was strong. Hav- 
ing assured himself as to its strength, and 
also as to its length (which was about six 
feet), he now began to test it minutely 
with nose and teeth, holding it down be- 
tween his forepaws and going over every 
link right up to the staple in the wall. 
Finding no flaw or weakness anywhere in 
the cold steel, which hurt his teeth, he next 
set himself to the task of pulling the collar 
over his head. Backing away he strained 
and tugged with all his might, but only 
succeeded in choking himself till his eyes 
and tongue stuck out. Upon this a mem- 
ory of the great lynx strangling in the snare 
came over him, and he stopped abruptly, 
panting and gasping. As soon as he had 
recovered from this touch of panic and 
fully regained his breath, he was seized 
with a new idea. In the corner of the stall 
was a heap of chaff and fine straw with a 
wisp or two of hay. In this he carefully 
buried a slack section of the chain; and 
when the work was done he crept away 
furtively, trusting to leave his obstinate 
tormentor behind. But when he saw the 
snaky thing emerge inexorably from its 
hiding, and felt it once more tug per- 
emptorily at his neck, he seemed to realize 
the folly of his device. For a few minutes 
‘he sat up on his haunches, and pondered. 
Then, seeing that for the time there was 
nothing else to be done, he curled himself 
up in a corner and resolutely went to sleep. 
When, somewhat early in the morning, 
the Boy came to the stall with a dish of 
water and a tempting piece of ruddy fresh 
meat, Red Fox gave him one long look of 
implacable disdain, retreated with dignity 
to his corner, and ignored the visit reso- 
lutely. He was hungry, and very thirsty; 
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but in the visitor’s hated presence he 
scorned to show either of these needs. 
When the Boy approached him too closely 
he would show his white teeth, and a deep, 
lambent green color would come into his 
eyes, almost opaque and seeming like a 
film drawn over the whole iris. This was 
a signal meaning “keep off!’’ and the Boy, 
understanding it very well, obeyed. As 
soon as he was gone, Red Fox lapped up 
the water greedily and fell upon the raw 
beef. He had no intention of starving 
himself, but he was not going to give the 
Boy the satisfaction of watching him eat. 

And now began for the unhappy captive 
four weeks of monotonous vain longing. 
Twice a day, in the early morning and in 
the first of the twilight, he would go through 
his efforts to escape, testing the chain link 
by link, and then hopefully burying it in 
the chaff. Only the attempt to pull the 
collar over his head he never repeated, so 
great was his horror of strangling. Mean- 
while the Boy was unremitting in his efforts 
to win the confidence of the splendid cap- 
tive. Dainties to eat, fresh water twice a 
day, gentle conversation, quiet, gradual 
advances, all were faithfully and discreetly 
tried, but all in vain. At the end of the 
month the scorn in Red Fox’s eyes was as 
clear and uncompromising as ever, his 
glare as greenly menacing and his teeth as 
implacably displayed, whenever his jailer 
came too near. Then, reluctantly, but on 
his father’s advice, the Boy made up his 
mind that the tameless captive must be 
sold. 

About this time—for the fame of Red 
Fox and the story of his capture had spread 
far beyond Ringwaak neighborhoods—a 
well-dressed stranger appeared at the Set- 
tlement and asked to see the illustrious 
fox. The Boy proudly did the honors, and 
with regret acknowledged his failure to 
tame the beautiful and sagacious beast. 
The visitor presently made an offer to buy. 

“What do you want him for?” asked the 
Boy, doubtfully. 

The stranger eyed him with care before 
replying, and understood something of his 
attitude. “To sell to some big zoological 


gardens,” he replied easily, “where he'll be 
thoroughly appreciated.” 

Much relieved, the Boy agreed at once, 
and pocketed a price beyond his wildest 
Had he known, however, the pur- 


hopes. 
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chaser’s real purpose he would have re- 
jected any price with indignation, and even 
counted upon Jabe Smith’s backing in the 
matter. Red Fox was destined, not for a 
brilliant “Zoo,” where he would be a pris- 
oner, indeed, but pampered and admired, 
but for the depleted coverts of a Hunt Club 
in one of the great states farther south, 
where his strength and cunning might be 
expected to give phenomenal sport before 
the hounds would finally tear him to pieces. 

As it was, however, every one was pleased. 
The Boy and Jabe had their money; and 
Red Fox, in his openwork, strong-barred 
crate, was glad of any change that meant 


getting away from the gloomy box stall in - 


the barn. Where there was change there 
might come opportunity; and at least, he 
was once more moving in the clean sun 
and air. 

The journey from Ringwaak Settlement 
to the nearest railway station was some 
fifteen miles of rough going in an open ex- 
press wagon which carried the mails. The 
crate containing Red Fox and his misfor- 
tunes was lashed securely on the top of 
some heavy boxes, so he could command 
a view of the bright-colored, russet-and- 
crimson world which he was leaving. 
Curled up on the bottom of the crate his 
watchful eyes stared forth intelligently 
through the bars, missing nothing, but 
revealing nothing of the emotions astir be- 
hind their clear depths. For a little while 
the road led through familiar woods and 
fields. Then these grew strange, but the 
rampiked, ridgy summit of old Ringwaak, 
his landmark all his life, remained in view. 
Then the wagon topped a range of steep 
uplands and dipped into the rugged wilder- 
ness valley of the Ottanoonsis, and Ring- 
waak was hidden from view. Now, for the 
first time, Red Fox felt himself an alien and 
an exile utterly. As the granite rocks, 
and scraggy white birches, and black 
patches of hemlock, and naked, bleak, dead 
trunks closed in about the narrow road, the 
captive felt for the first time that the old 
range, and the den on the hillside, and his 
slim red mate, were lost. For a time his 
faith in his own wits failed him, and he sank 
his nose between his paws in despair. 

After what seemed to the captive, and 
hardly less to the well-dressed stranger on 
the seat beside the driver, an interminable 
age of jolting, the lonely little backwoods- 
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station, a mere red-washed shanty with a 
tall water tank near by, was reached. 
Here the stranger gave Red Fox a drink, 
and a liberal chunk of fresh meat to amuse 
himself with, but made no attempt to culti- 
vate his good will. Unlike the Boy, he had 
no wish to conciliate or subdue the cap- 
tive’s wildness. At last, after an hour’s 
wait, the train came roaring and clattering 
down the rails; and Red Fox, in his crate 
on the platform, shrank back against the 
bars with starting eye-balls, imagining that 
the end of all things had come upon the 
world. When the loud monster had passed 
him and come to a stop, and he found him- 
self still alive, he was trembling so that he 
could scarcely stand up; and it seemed a 
matter of small importance when his crate 
was thrust into what was evidently a part 
of the monster, and he was whirled away 
with sickening motion and bewildering tu- 
mult. Not till he had been traveling for 
nearly half a day could he bring himself 
to eat or drink. Then, little by little, see- 
ing that men lived and were content about 
him, seeming to have no dread whatever 
of the monster, he recovered his equanim- 
ity and resumed his wonted courage. The 
process, however, to.k him another good 
twenty-four hours, and then, just as he was 
finding himself master of the situation, the 
train came to a long stop, and his crate was 
lifted from the car. Once more he was put 
into a wagon, and taken for a drive—first 
through a wilderness of crowding houses 
set thick together like trees, then through 
a pleasant country of gardens scattering 
into farms, and at last into a rougher 
region of pasture fields, and swamps, and 
thick-wooded knolls. Presently the wagon 
stopped in front of a low, wide-winged im- 
posing red mansion where men lounged on 
the spacious porch and saddled horses 
stood before the steps. Here the crate was 
lifted down, and the stranger began enthu- 
siastically pointing out Red Fox’s beauties 
and distinctions to a knot of men who had 
come forward to inspect the heralded prize. 
Their admiration was unstinted. 

“If he’s got bottom to match his beauty,” 
said one, “‘he’ll give us the neatest run the 
‘Merrybrooks’ have ever had.” 

“Look at that cool and cunning eye!” 
said another. ‘“He’s got brains. He'll give 
us more than one run, I’m thinking, be- 
fore that fine brush hangs on the wall!” 
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“1 could find it in my heart to wish he 
might fool us altogether!” cried a third. 
But this amiable sentiment aroused such 
a chorus of protest that he hastened to 
add: ‘‘I mean, of course, that it would be 
a great thing for our strain of foxes, and 
therefore for the Club, and therefore for 
sport in general, if this husky Kanuck could 
have afair chance to disseminate his breed.” 

The suggestion caught several supporters, 
who proposed that Red Fox should be kept 
for breeding; but there being a great meet 
planned for the following Tuesday, just 
four days ahead, the majority were deter- 
mined to let the future take care of itself. 
The last run of the Merrybrook hounds 
had been something of a fizzle. And now 
they were not sure there was a fox left in 
their coverts. They wanted one good run, 
anyway; and plainly this was the beast to 
give it to them. 

In the middle of the lawn before the Club 
House the crate was set on its side and the 
cover removed. On the very instant, as 
if shot out by a spring, Red Fox leaped 
forth. Straight before him was a stretch 
of smooth meadow, leading to a grove of 
maples and chestnuts. But on the way up 
the road, on the other side of the Club 
House, Red Fox had noted a stretch of 
wild land, wooded and brushy. In the 
too obvious path to freedom he suspected 
a snare. The moment his feet touched 
solid earth he doubled straight back toward 
the spectators, darted fairly between the 
legs of one, under the belly of the nearest 
horse, behind a massive clump of rhodo- 
dendrons across the road—and vanished 
before any one had time to more than look 
around. 

The stranger, who had brought Red Fox 
so far, glowed with pride. 

“Did you ever see such speed?”’ cried one. 

“And such nerve?” cried another. 

“He’s all right, Mack!” exclaimed several 
at once. 

“If he has any sort of luck,” remarked 
his first champion drily, “our breed of foxes 
may get improved, after all!’ 


CHAPTER X 
THE BELL-MOUTHED PACK 


The new land in which Red Fox now 
found himself established was greatly to 
his taste, and his blood ran wildly in the 
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sweetness of recovered freedom. He had 
little time to pine for his grimmer north and 
the vast woods of Ringwaak. Here were 
dense coverts, patches of swamp, long, 
though narrow stretches of woodland, 
wherein a kind of stiff, primly upright cedar 
took the place of his well-loved spruce and 
fir, bright green meadows enclosed with 
stone walls, and rocky, neglected pastures 
with snake fences that reminded him of 
home. Here and there a steep, rocky 
knoll set thick with trees which were many 
of them unfamiliar to him arose out of the 
levels; and here and there a much-mean- 
dering brook, narrow but deepish, spread 
out into a pond which suggested to him a 
plenitude of wild ducks. From a rock on 
the crest of the highest knoll he saw that 
this pleasant new range of his was almost 
completely surrounded by settlements and 
smoky villages; but beyond these, to the 
north and west, ran a purple barrier of 
mountains, as wild looking as his own Ring- 
waak. He had half a mind to set out for 
these mountains at once, not quite liking 
the girdle of civilization which he saw 
drawn about him. But that was only a 
passing whim. He had no other fault to 
find with his present domain. Game was 
abundant, and the more he explored these 
diversified coverts the more content with 
them he became. Before he had been 
three days in possession he knew them 
thoroughly. There seemed to be no active 
enemies about, and the men whom he saw 
lounging on the Club House porches, on the 
outskirts of his domain, appeared unlikely 
to give him any annoyance. 

On the morning of the fourth day, how- 
ever, he was surprised to note a great bustle 
and stir before the Club House. From the 
top of his knoll he wondered at the scarlet- 
coated riders who were gathering quickly, 
with here and there among them a slen- 
derer, dark figure which seemed to stick 
mysteriously upon one side of her horse. 
His interest, however, turned speedily to 
apprehension when he saw a pack of dogs, 
perhaps ten or twelve in number (he did 
not know how to count!) coming up over 
a rise beyond the Club House. These dogs 
looked very much like the black-and-tan 
half-breed at the settlement, whom he had 
so often out-witted and outrun. He 
understood now those ominous, baying 
voices, which he had heard several times 
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in the distance; and he realized in a second 
that now was an old game about to be 
played in a new way. He himself it was, 
and none other, that all this fuss was about. 
There was so much of it, and the color 
looked so impressive. For a moment his 
heart sank, and his brush dropped. Then 
confidence returned. He sat up with 
sprightly cocked ears and head to one side 
as was his ancient custom, and eyed with 
shrewd semi-disdain the elaborate prepara- 
tions which were being made against him. 
Then he slipped down from his watch tower 
and betook himself to the center of the 
most difficult patch of swamp. 

There was one thing, however, which 
Red Fox, shrewd as he was, did not realize, 
and that was that the Master of the hounds 
knew a lot about foxes. He knew that 
that rock on the top of the knoll was just 
the sort of place which a strange fox, if a 
cunning one, would be likely to choose as a 
look-out when anything unusual was afoot. 
He led the way thither, therefore, and put 
the pack straight at it, rather expecting 
an immediate find. The steaming scent, 
of course, was picked up almost at once; 
and away went the splendid pack in loud 
chorus, heads up and sterns down, taking 
the scent in the air, straight for the swamp, 
and the whole field following. 

What Red Fox had heard before was the 
voice of one hound mingled with the yelping 
of an excitable mongrel. But the deep, 
bell-like chorus that now fell upon his 
ears warned him that the emergency con- 
fronting him was something quite new and 
altogether trying. In order to deal with 
it he felt that he must know more about 
it than he did. Without waiting to leave 
any tangles in the swamp for the hounds 
to unravel he slipped out on the further 
side, ran hard for about a mile and a half 
straight away through the roughest kind 
of a country, then doubled back on a spa- 
cious loop and mounted another knoll to 
take observations. 

So remarkable had been his speed that 
he was in time to see, below him and across 
a stretch of meadow, the pack just emerg- 
ing from the swamp, and the gay-colored 
field just closing upon them around the 
swamp’s edges. With the intensest inter- 
est he watched it all. He marveled, not 
without a pang, at the speed of those black- 
and-tan dogs, who ran so close together 
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and seemed to know so well what they were 
about. He marveled still more at the 
man-creatures on horseback who followed 
the pack so wildly. He had taken pains 
to put every possible obstacle in the path— 
every high stone wall, every crooked fence, 
every ditch and bog, every coil of the 
erratic brook. These, to his light and tough 
agility, were nothing. But it filled him 
with amazement to see the way in which 
the man creatures—those slim, dark ones 
on the sides of their horses as well as the 
red ones that rode in the usual fashion— 
went boldly over the obstacles. Some, to 
be sure, went down in disaster; and some 
turned aside to rejoin the hunt later on; 
but most kept straight ahead with the pack, 
“buck-jumping” their way over certain 
awkward obstructions, and clearing others 
with magnificent, soaring leaps. Red Fox 
thought to himself that these man-crea- 
tures were curiously different from those 
he used to know—Jabe Smith and the Boy, 
and the long-legged, slouching, indifferent 
backwoods farmers. He got so absorbed 
in satisfying his curiosity that he nearly 
forgot the important part which he himself 
was playing in the drama; and before he 
knew it the baying pack was almost back 
upon him. He darted down the densest 
side of the knoll and ran with all his might 
across the open—but he was not quite in 
time to escape being sighted. A great 
shout of triumph went up from the field, and 
the pack was sent at a tangent across the 
meadow, cutting into the trail and saving a 
vast expenditure of time and wind. The 
burst of speed which Red Fox now put on 
was a revelation to all who were so fortu- 
nate as to see it; but, softened as he was 
from his long weeks of captivity, it cost him 
too much. He kept right on through the 
next covert, and across the next open, and 
through a wide belt of alder swamp; but 
when next he showed himself, had there 
been any one near to see, it would have 
been observed that his brush drooped in 
dejection, and his bright, dapper coat was 
dark with wet. He halted for a moment 
or two to recover his wind a little; then 
he set himself to try some of his old 
tricks. 

On a fallen sapling, he crossed the brook 
and ran some twenty yards up stream. 
Then, though he hated wetting his feet, he 
retraced his steps in the water, close along 
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shore, to a distance of perhaps fifty yards 
down stream. This, he calculated, should 
give him plenty of time to recover his wind 
and begin the game again as good as new. 
But that bell-mouthed baying was once 
more close behind him. He trotted to the 
furthest point of the alder swamp, saving 
himself shrewdly for a quick and secret dart 
across the meadows to the next covert, and 
then slippedout boldly. Tohisterror, there 
stood a group of the scarlet-coated men on 
horseback, apparently awaiting him. As 
their terrible shout arose he knew all those 
elaborate tactics of his had gone for naught 
—had been so much precious time wasted. 
For an instant he hesitated, thinking to 
turn back. But the baying of his pursuers 
was already in the alder swamp. Taking 
a grip on his nerve he dashed straight 
through the group of horsemen—who ap- 
plauded with a volley of terrifying sounds 
—and ran for the next patch of woods. 

When he got there and the kindly shad- 
ows once more shielded him for a little 
he knew he must not stop though his heart 
was threatening to burst. He feared to 
try any more of his old devices against 
these new and too numerous foes. He 
simply ran straight on, trusting to find some 
novel way out of his trouble. The hounds 
were le$s noisy now, having no breath to 
spare for music; and this encouraged him 
a little. Through the thickets he raced, 
across a little pasture which offered no sug- 
gestion of escape, and at last over a broad 
and high stone wall. Then he found him- 
self in a dusty lane that wound between 
overhanging trees. The jog-trot and jangle 
of a leisurely team approaching caught his 
ear, and he hid himself in a clump of rank 
weeds to let it go by. His tongue was 
hanging farout. He was about spent. And 
now he heard the voices of the pack in the 
woods across the pasture. 

The team was a big farm-wagon drawn 
by two horses, the driver half asleep on the 
seat. The body of the wagon was filled 
with boxes and a barrel, a winnowing ma- 
chine, some bags of feed, and a bale of 
some kind of coarse cloth. The sight re- 
minded Red Fox of the things which had 
gone with his crate on the journey from the 
Settlement to the station. In that wagon 
he had been safe. Why not in this? One 
noiseless leap and he had climbed in over 
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the back, and curled himself down quite 
out of sight under the winnowing machine. 

Not two minutes later the pack ar- 
rived, and came tumbling over into the 
lane. A hundred yards away, in his hiding 
place, Red Fox heard the sudden change 
in their voices as they found themselves 
at fault. Around and around, up and 
down, and over the wall on the other side, 
they quested for the lost trail, whimpering 
in bewildered disappointment. The field 
came hurrying up, and the babble and 
wonder grew. But the fugitive under the 
winnowing machine was being carried 
further and further away; and at last the 
baleful voices died upon his ears. Once 
more his destiny and his wits had worked 
together to save him. 

For more than three hours the big wagon 
rumbled on in no haste, and all the time 
Red Fox lay still. He wanted to be taken 
as far as possible from that pack and the 
scarlet hunters. At last, however, the 
wagon stopped, and the driver dismounted. 
Hearing him begin to unhitch the horses, 
Red Fox peered forth warily. They were 
in a spacious, well-kept barnyard; but 
there, close by, was a garden with shrub- 
bery, and just beyond he could see a crowd 
of gently waving trees. He dropped noise- 
lessly from the cart-tail. Turning his head 
at the moment, the driver saw him, and 
rapped out an oath of sharp amazement. 
But in the next second Red Fox had dis- 
appeared. Darting through the garden 
he gained the trees, sped through them, 
and found himself in an open field. But 
there ahead, very near and dark and safe- 
looking, were the mountains. He skirted 
the field cautiously, till he came to a deep 
and rugged ravine full of wild vines and 
rank-growing weeds. Here he lay hid till 
well past nightfall; then, warily avoiding 
the spots where he saw lights gleaming, he 
made his way toward the hills. At last 
wild underbrush was all about him, and 
ancient trees, and he was climbing among 
rocks more harsh and tumbled than those 
of old Ringwaak himself. But he kept on, 
ever mounting and climbing. And in the 
first saffron transparency of dawn, coming 
out upon a kind of promontory, he found 
himself in a wilderness to his heart’s desire, 
where the pack and the scarlet hunters 
could not come. 


THE END 
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Colonel George D. Wheeler. 


HE first shovel of earth for the build- 
ing of the Erie Railroad was dug 
seventy years ago at Deposit, New 

York, in the upper valley of the Delaware. 
This event marked the beginning of the 
first iron highway to push its bold path 
through an American wilderness; of the 
first link in the chain of railways which 
cross the continent, and of one of the most 
romantic stories in the pages of American 
progress. The town of Deposit has just 
celebrated this claim to distinction by erect- 
ing a monument to mark the place where 
work was begun on the Erie Railroad in 
1835. Its people rightly hold that while 
the pioneers of Western railway building 
have supplied the inspiration for countless 
stories of faith and works, these path-find- 
ers of Eastern territory have been neglected 
and unsung. 

When the idea of a railroad from the 
Eastern tidewater to the Great Lakes was 


first exploited by a far-seeing man, William 
C. Redfield, there were less than sixty 
miles of railroad in the United States on 
which the scream of the first locomotive 
whistle had yet been heard. The idea was 
too big for the men of his time to grasp, so 
he said to them: 

“Let us then reach Lake Erie with our 
railroad. Then other railroads will come 
from the West to meet us.” 

Five years later the route was surveyed 
from Piermont on the bank of the Hudson 
to Dunkirk, a rude village of four hundred 
people on the shore of Lake Erie. Missouri 
was the only state west of the Mississippi; 
Chicago was a tiny village clustered about 
Fort Dearborn and as yet unnamed; Buffalo 
was a Western village, and Detroit a fron- 
tier post. For its time and generation, 
this railroad project was more gigantic 
than is the Panama Canal of to-day. 

There is living in Deposit to-day, with 
his mental powers unabated, a man cf 
eighty-seven years, Colonel George D. 
Wheeler, who saw this first trunk railroad 
in the land transforma wilderness into a 
modern world, who was present as a lad of 
seventeen when ground was broken for the 
Erie Road on the edge of his father’s farm. 
His memory spans the generations between 
the lives of those who fled into the Dela- 
ware Valley from the Wyoming Massacre 
and the traveler of to-day who whizzes up 
this valley in a vestibuled train with dining 
car attached. He knows of his own recol- 
lection what this country was before the 
veterans of the Revolution had ceased to 
hew from the virgin forests the clearings 
on which they fought their hardy battles 
for livelihood. 

Not long ago Colonel Wheeler sat on the 
porch of his homestead at Deposit and told 
stories of his boyhood. Electric lights 
glittered along the village street just be- 
yond the Delaware, a telephone tinkled 
in his hall, and a night express went roar- 
ing up the valley. But his lawn had been 
cleared, not by the axes of his forebears, 
but as a council ground for the Delaware 
Indians who flocked there for generations, 
and behind the house three gnarled apple 
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trees rustled in the night wind as they had 
done since a Delaware planted them there 
more than one hundred and fifty years ago. 

“Before the railroad came,” said Colo- 
nel Wheeler, “we lived just about as our 
ancestors had lived for two hundred years 
before us. Now we are within five hours 
of New York. Then no road had been 
broken through to New York, even for 
wagons. Our highway to the outside 
world was overland a hundred miles to 
Catskill and then down the Hudson by 
sailing sloops. My father settled on the 
East Branch of the Delaware in 1798, and 
built him a log hut there, where his married 
life began. My mother thought nothing 
of riding horseback thirty miles with one 
of her children in her arms, and when my 
brother was born in 1807, mother, being 
then in her old home in Connecticut, took 
him when he was six weeks old and rode 
a horse two hundred miles to Hancock. 

“Our few neighbors were all in the lum- 
bering business. For seventy-five years 
this was entirely a timber country, and 
Deposit was a gathering place for the 
rough and hardy raftsmen who made up 
their rafts at this point and floated down 
to the market at Philadelphia. Because 
better prices could always be obtained at 
Philadelphia than Baltimore, the timber 
cut on the Susquehanna eighteen miles 
across country was hauled to Deposit and 
here made into rafts. A hundred teams 
used to trail through the village streets in 
one procession from the valleys and hills 
and the saw-mills clattering on the bank 
of every creek within twenty miles. 

“We lived simply, we worked hard, and 
we were as happy as folks are to-day, tak- 
ing it all in all. It cost eighteen and a half 
cents to send a letter to New York and the 
mail was carried once a week. Lumber- 
men don’t make good farmers, and some- 
times food ran short. At such times, | 
have known my father to strap his knap- 
sack on his back and walk over to the 
Susquehanna and bring back a load of salt 
pork on his shoulders, a° round trip of 
nearly forty milesin aday. | used to hear 
the wolves howling in the hills back of our 
home, and the charcoal burners in these 
woods would throw chunks of fire around 
them at night to drive the wolves away. 

“The Delaware raftsmen were a rough 
lot, always spoiling for wrestling matches 
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and raising the devil generally. My uncle, 
Major ‘Eb’ Wheeler, who fought in the 
war of 1812, was a famous wrestler in his 
day, and stood the toughest raftsmen on 
their heads, from one end of the valley to 
the other. When I was a grown lad, | 
happened one day to be over in a lum- 
bering village on the Susquehanna. The 
‘bully’ of the place was swaggering around 
defying all comers. Finally he shouted: 

“*T’ve thrown “Eb’’ Wheeler over my 
shoulder more’n once, and | can pick up 
any three of you.’ 

“This was too much for my patience. I 
stepped up to him and said: 

“You're a liar. You never threw Eb 
Wheeler in your life. He can throw me 
at any holt, but I can throw you right now.’ 

“| did it, for my brother had been an ex- 
cellent tutor. The rafts were taken down 
to tide-water in four days, and then their 
crews walked home on foot. To show that 
they were a hardy race, it is worth mention 
that their employers paid them, as a rule, 
five days’ wages for the time taken in com- 
ing home. This meant that they must foot 
it up the valley at the rate of forty miles 
a day to cover the two hundred mile jour- 
ney and come out even. I have known 
raftsmen to come back from Philadelphia 
in three days, walking better than sixty 
miles a day along a trail that could hardly 
be called a road. 

“We did not clamor for the railroad. 
We were sending our timber down the 
river, and getting our few supplies in ten 
days from New York. There was nothing in 
the outside world we really needed, as long 
as there was plenty of timber to be cut.” 

Linked with this primitive life were the 
experiences of Colonel Wheeler’s neigh- 
bors, such as the brothers John and Benja- 
min Whittaker. Their childhood memo- 
ries were full of their flight from Wyoming 
when three hundred and fifty Americans fell 
in one day, and twenty-five prisoners were 
taken and slaughtered by the Tories and 
Mohawks. John Whittaker often told Col- 
onel Wheeler of hearing the rattle of mus- 
ketry, and the whoops and cries of the fight- 
ing when such deeds were done as can 
scarcely be retold. What they were can 
be glimpsed from the true story that one 
of the Tories, named Partial Terry, killed 
his own father, mother, brothers and sis- 
ters, and scalped them with his own hands. 
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One of the two block-houses, Fort Jen- 
kins, was surrendered by Squire Whittaker, 
father of these settlers, with the condition 
that if they gave up their arms, their lives 
and property would be spared. The faces 
of the men, women and children in the fort 
were painted, each with different marks, 
to show that they were to be spared un- 
der the terms of the capitulation. The 
Whittaker family returned to its home, 
but a little later a party of Shawnees and 
Delawares swooped down into the wasted 
valley, killed and scalped many of the sur- 
viving settlers and burned their farms. 

Squire Whittaker fled with his wife and 
five small children, from three to eleven 
years old. All were on foot, the mother 
carrying not only a bundle of clothing, but 
a large pewter basin which she strapped 
on her back, and placed therein little Ben- 
jamin, threeyearsold. They toiled through 
the forest wilderness for sixty miles, and 
almost starved, and half-dead, reached the 
house of a Tory named Van Camp on the 
bank of the Delaware. They asked him 
for food, this pitiful little band of fugitives, 
but when the Tory’s wife learned that they 
had come from Wyoming, she slammed 
the door in their faces, saying that “she 
wished to God that the Indians had killed 
every damned rebel of them.” 

They found food and shelter a little be- 
yond, and then wandered forty miles far- 
ther, when they met a party of friends and 
relatives who had started to the rescue as 
soon as the news of the massacre came to 
the Delaware Valley. When the child, 
John Whittaker, grew to manhood he saw 
the Erie Railroad pass his home in Deposit 
and a new civilization sweep over the old 
life of the pioneer as he had known it. 

This section of the road was first at- 
tacked by its builders because it was the 
most difficult part of the four hundred and 
sixty miles to grade and bridge. It was 
thought that public confidence which fought 
shy of so colossal an enterprise, would be 
bulwarked by a successful conquest over 
the greatest difficulties in the path of the 
Erie from tide-water to the Great Lakes. 
The first shovel of earth was turned at 
sunrise of November 7, 1835, in the pres- 
ence of only thirty persons. This sounds 
like a lukewarm attendance upon so aus- 
picious an event, but, as Colonel Wheeler 
explained: 
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“There were not more than a dozen 
houses in Deposit, which sprawled aiong 
the river for several miles, and a good part 
of the population turned out. It was a 
more creditable gathering than it sounds. 
President King, first official head of the 
Erie, made an address in which he soared 
to wild flights of prophetic fancy, saying: 
‘What now appears a beautiful meadow 
will in a few years present a far different 
aspect—a track of rails, with cars passing 
and repassing, loaded with merchandise 
and the products of the country. The 
freight will amount to 200,000 tons in a few 
years.’” 

In 1904 the Erie hauled 29,835,105 tons 
of freight, so that President King was well 
within the probabilities. The pioneer sys- 
tem suffered extraordinary vicissitudes in 
building, for costly lessons must be learned 
in an unbroken field of engineering, financ- 
ing and construction. It was almost twen- 
ty years before the last spike was driven 
and the road was completed from the 
Hudson River to Lake Erie. The. open- 
ing of this road was far and away the 
most important event in the history of 
railroad building up to that time. Only 
one other really great railroad had been 
completed at home and abroad in 1851, 
the line between St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow. The Pennsylvania Railroad was a 
local line owned by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York was connected with 
Albany, Buffalo and Rochester merely by 
a chain of ramshackle local roads of differ- 
ent gauges. The Baltimore and Ohio had 
made no Western connection. 

The opening of the Erie was therefore 
an event of national moment. Invita- 
tions to take part in the celebration were 
accepted by President Fillmore, Daniel 
Webster, Secretary of State, and other 
members of the Cabinet. The special train 
which bore the distinguished party was 
bombarded with speeches, fireworks, music 
and holiday crowds the length of the line. 
Locomotives were in the experimental stage 
in those days, and tracks were rough and 
stormy, but those ‘“‘old fogies” did some 
fast running to open the eyes of the mod- 
erns. This first through excursion train 
ever run in this country was snatched along 
at hair-raising speed. The spirit of the 
train crews was shown in “Josh” Martin, 
engineer, who received a message over the 





first railroad telegraph line ever constructed 
to take the Presidential train through from 
Port Jervis to Susquehanna. 

One who looked on tells this story: 

“1 was present when Josh received the 
dispatch. He was in his glory. With an 
extra chew of tobacco and with his monkey 
wrench and oil can, he had ‘71’ in order, 
and blowing off at one hundred and forty 
pounds pressure long before the train came 
in sight. When the train arrived forty- 
seven minutes late, Martin coupled on. 
Swinburne, builder of ‘71,’ stepped upon 
the engine to ride, and Josh slapped him 
on the back, shouting: 

“*Swinburne, I am going to make you 
to-day, or break my neck.’ ” 

Old railroad men swear to this day that 
a train has never run over the Delaware 
Division of the Erie at greater speed than 
on that occasion when “ Josh”’ Martin was 
at the throttle of “71.” The run from Port 
Jervis to Narrowsburg, thirty-four miles, 
was made in thirty-five minutes, around 
curves in the hills like a tangled ribbon. 
One of the chroniclers said ingenuously : 

“The passengers were alarmed and some 
of them wanted the train stopped so that 
they could get off.” 
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Of course Deposit as the birthplace of 
the enterprise was properly excited. Colo- 
nel Wheeler recalls that he rose early, and 
was so anxious to post himself on the ar- 
rival of this first train that he stationed a 
comrade on the highest hill near by, with 
a double-barreled rifle. A salute and a 
warning were to be fired when the train 
was sighted down the valley. President 
Fillmore and Daniel Webster made brief 
speeches while the train stopped at Deposit, 
and you may be sure that well in the fore- 
ground was Maurice Hulce who had loaned 
the shovel and wheel-barrow for the birth- 
rites in 1835. 

The country was not exactly populous. 
One of the excursionists wrote: 

“Now comes a long tour through vast 
lumber regions, showing no evidence of 
cultivation except this noble road, and now 
and then a secluded log-hut. The few 
small towns are in the midst of the forests, 
with few or no houses visible, and wonder 
is often expressed as to where the assem- 
bled crowds came from.” 

The crowds came from every clearing 
within a hundred miles, on foot, on horse- 
back, in wagons. The locomotive was still 
a strange and wonderful beast in this East- 
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ern country. The first locomotive used 
on the road had been jcaded on a canal 
boat, taken up the Hudson to Rondout, 
and thence by the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal to Lackawaxen. There it was put 
together, and used to distribute rails and 
ties along the Delaware Division. In Oc- 
tober of 1848, it became necessary to run 
the engine up to Narrowsburg. The news 
spread, and three hundred men, women 
and children swarmed from the backwoods 
settlements to see the iron horse. The 
locomotive stopped in front of the station, 
and a few of the most courageous began to 
examine the “critter.” The engineer mis- 
chievously sounded a blast on his whistle. 
The investigators on the engine fell off like 
apples shaken from a limb, and ran yelling 
to the ‘‘tall timber.”” The engineer rolled 
on the foot-board with laughter and told 
the tale amid cyclonic mirth to the day of 
his death. 

The region along the Delaware Division 
was wild and untutored half a century ago. 
Many hunters ranged the forest hills, and 
it was natural that they should mistake 
the sound of the earliest steam whistles for 
the cry of some wild animal, especially 
when heard in the far distance. The first 
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engine which had spread such terror at 
Narrowsburg was later run up to Callicoon 
in the heart of the Delaware Valley. The 
track was not yet ballasted and the con- 
struction train dragged along at a gait of 
six or eight miles an hour. Some of the 
famous hunters of the Pike County region 
heard the whistle in the mountains, and 
taking it for the scream of an uncommonly 
fierce panther, started with dogs and guns 
in hot pursuit toward Callicoon in an effort 
to “head off the varmint.”” The locomo- 
tive beat them by a good many lengths, 
and had been at the station a short time 
when half a dozen men rushed out from the 
woods across the track, their clothing in 
tatters, covered with mud, soaked from 
wading streams and swamps. The hunters 
were exhausted, for they had run miles 
across the woods and hills to intercept 
their big game. Their pained surprise and 
chagrin when they beheld a locomotive 
waiting tamely on the track was beyond 
the power of speech. 

A famous name in Pike County annals 
is that of Quick. “Tom” Quick was a 
famous Indian slayer and hunter of the 
days when these New York valleys were 
red with blood. His parents were killed 
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by Indians in his boyhood, and he gave his 
life to paying the score with as many scalps 
as his rifle and his marvelous woodcraft 
could add to his belt. The strain of the 
hunter and woodsman was in the family, 
and when the Erie slashed through the 
Pike County valley, John Quick was the 
hunter of most renown in all that section. 
He lived about five miles from Milford. 

The pioneer locomotive had been in use 
along the line from Shohola toward Port 
Jervis for some time. When John Quick 
first heard the whistle he thought it was a 
wild beast, and he got out his bear traps, 
shouldered as many as he could carry, and 
started for the woods. After traveling 
four or five miles to the head of the glen 
leading down to Carr’s Rock, he set his 
traps, and every two or three days trudged 
down to look them over. He was keenly 
anxious to catch the beast that yelled so 
loud, and could not understand why all his 
cunning failed him. At last, while on a 
disgusted round of his traps, he heard the 
thrilling scream of his quarry. The sound 
came from toward the river, two miles 
away. He cautiously set off in that direc- 
tion, his rifle ready to put a bullet into the 
dangerous prey the instant he should clap 
eyes onit. The screech lured him on until 
he came in sight of the railroad. He soon 
found that he had been trapping a loco- 
motive for four weeks on end. 

The Binghamton Democrat of Nov. 17, 
1848, contained this paragraph: 

“Great numbers of our citizens have 
been attracted to the railroad to see the 
first locomotive on the track. Some who 
have often seen this spirited animal before, 
and been conveyed by his wonderful speed, 
are delighted to witness his antic gambols 
among the hills of Broome County. Others 
who have never ventured beyond the limits 
of the ‘sequestered counties,’ are amazed 
at the gigantic power of the steam-horse, 
while he snorts and snuffs the fresh breeze 
of our valleys, and vanishes away to the 
morning fogs of the Susquehanna. The 
boys throng the track to see which way the 
‘bullgine’ is coming.” 

Railroad men still tell stories of Captain 
“Poppy” Ayres, the pioneer conductor of 
the Erie trains who began running over a 
finished section of the road in 1841. He 
weighed three hundred pounds, and had to 
squeeze sidewise through the doors of his 
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cars. He was the inventor of the bell-rope 
system of signals to the engine, and like 
other inventors, had to fight for recogni- 
tion. When he began running, the loco- 
motive had no cab, and there was no way 
for the engineer to communicate with the 
conductor when the train was in motion. 
In those days the engineer was in entire 
charge of the train, and the conductor was 
a mere collector of fares and tickets. Cap- 
tain Ayres’ engineer was the original Erie 
engineer, aGerman named Hamel. “Pop- 
py” had an inspiration and rigged a strong 
cord to run from his car to the engine. At 
the end of the cord in the locomotive he 
tied a stick of firewood and told Hamel that 
when he wanted to signal him he should 
pull the cord, which would jerk the stick 
up and down. 

Hamel resented this interference with 
his powers as master of the train, and as 
soon as the train started he cut the cord 
and threw away the stick. This was re- 
peated until finally “Poppy” Ayres told 
him as he tied the cord to a hunk of wood 
that if the stick was missing when they 
reached the next stop, they would fight and 
thus decide who was to run the train. 

The stick was missing when the train 
pulled up. “Poppy” was as good as his 
word. He “shucked” his coat, and told 
Hamel to make ready. The engineer 
climbed to the other side of his engine, 
whereupon ‘“‘Poppy”’ went after him, and 
they clinched. When the smoke cleared, 
the engineer was soundly whipped, and he 
promised to leave the signal system alone. 
This settled the question of the authority 
of the train conductor, and from that day 
the conductor was “boss” in American 
railroading. 

In the summer of 1849 an old lady of 
the Delaware Valley decided to visit her 
relatives in New York. She had been away 
from her native town only once before, 
when she went “‘down river” on a raft with 
her husband. On this venturesome New 
York trip she was loaded down with boxes 
and bundles, including an ancient family 
umbrella. On her return trip she was so 
nervous for fear that the train would leave 
Piermont without her that she forgot the 
treasured umbrella. In fact, she did not 
miss it until the train was nearing her home 
village. “Poppy” Ayres was _ passing 


through his train when he saw the old lady 
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wringing her hands, and making great 
lamentations. 

““What’s the matter, mother?”’ he asked. 
“Are you sick?” 

“No,” she sobbed, “but I’ve left my 
umbrell’ aboard the steamboat. That um- 
brell’ has been in our family for more’n 
forty year. Oh, oh, it’s worse than bein’ 
sick.” 

“Oh, mother, mother,” consoled “ Pop- 
py,” “don’t cry. We'll get your umbrella 
for you. We’llsend for it on the telegraph. 
It’ll be here in a minute or two.” 

The old lady cheered up instantly. The 
telegraph was not yet in operation, but a 
line was in course of construction through 
the Delaware Valley, and the people talked 
much of its mysterious wonders. ‘‘Poppy” 
Ayres knew that if the old lady had left 
her treasure on the steamboat, he would 
find it in the baggage car, because it was 
the custom of the stewards of the boat to 
search the saloons for forgotten belongings 
and put them at once aboard the train. 
“Poppy” reached up to his own invention, 
the bell-rope, assumed an impressive and 
dramatic manner, and wiggled the rope in 
a series of mystic jerks, while the old lady 
gazed at him in wide-eyed amazement. 

“The telegraph message is already sent,” 
he told her. 

Then he went into the baggage car, found 
the umbrella, and tucking it under his arm 
started back through the train. To the 
old lady waiting in great excitement he 
handed the umbrella and exclaimed in 
triumph, “There, mother, I told you we 
could get it by the telegraph. Here it is.” 

The dame was speechless with joy at the 
finding of her heirloom, she looked it over, 
and then gazed at the smiling conductor 
with this outburst: 

“For the land sakes alive! Who’d ever 
ha’ thunk it? I’ve heern of letters and 
papers bein’ sent by telegraft, but who’d 
ha’ thunk they could send umbrell’s?”’ 

The face of the Delaware Valley has 
changed since these railway pioneers fought 
their way among its billowing hills. The 
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raftsmen no longer drive their huge floats 
down from Deposit, for the pine and hem- 
lock have been shorn from the whole coun- 
tryside. Lumbering, which opened this 
wilderness to the settler and built up the 
towns along its rivers, is a vanished indus- 
try. But instead of turning to farming, 
the people of the upper Delaware turned 
their hills into grazing tracts, and shifted 
from timber to cattle. It is difficult to 
guess what would have been the fate of 
this section without the railroad. But New 
York clamored for fresh milk, and the rug- 
ged hills which were useless for farming 
became dotted with herds of cows. 

The railroad was waiting to hustle the 
fresh milk to the metropolis in a few hours, 
over a route that had been longer in time 
than that of to-day from New York to San 
Francisco. To-day the Delaware Valley 
around Deposit ships its milk by the train 
load from thousands upon thousands of 
cows within hauling radius. Thus it has 
happened that the people once dependent 
upon the river for their highway to the 
timber market are now as directly bound 
to their livelihood by the railroad. The 
story of the transformation of an Eastern 
wilderness is interwoven with the story of 
the Erie, and spanned by the life-time of 
one man, in Colonel Wheeler of Deposit. 

It is worthy of mention that Deposit is 
the home of THE OvuTING PUBLISHING 
Company, whose plant wherein this mag- 
azine is printed, bound and distributed, 
overlooks the rarely beautiful valley of the 
Delaware. And the recent celebration, to 
mark the spot whereon the first earth was 
turned for the first American railroad that 
stretched toward the great West, was an oc- 
casion keenly interesting to THE OUTING 
staff. For this part of the country and the 
history written in its rugged aspect stand 
for the things which THE OuTING stands 
for:-—that hardy spirit of the out-doors 
which has always made ahd always will 
make for a sturdy, vigorous and efficient 
manhood and citizenship in every walk of 
life. 











THE VIEW-POINT 
BY CASPAR WHITNEY 
THE QUEST OF ‘THE MODERN GRAIL 


What P. T. Sport iswhat we make it. It 
Barnum said. j, wholesome or unclean ac- 
cording to the character of its exponents 
and the atmosphere in which it lives. It 
accurately re-echoes the tone of the day; 
and as the dominant note of this day is 
money making, it follows naturally that 
amateur sport reeks with commercialism 
and hypocrisy. We sit in judgment upon 
the game and the players; we would better 
at once impanel a jury for self-arraignment. 
We allude to sham amateurism as profes- 
sionalism. We name it wrongly; it should 
be commercialism : composite of the worship 
of the golden calf and the unslaked fever for 
winning. Why is it the dishonest amateur 
gets more money for his performance than 
the confessed professional? Why is the vol- 
unteer soldier given more glory than the reg- 
ular who does the same work better? Why 
are the gold mines farthest from home al- 
ways reported to be the richest? Why 
do we favor the crooked trail? Because 
of the subtle appeal to our imagination; 
and imagination tends (not necessarily of 
course) to complexity and overdrawn or 
underdrawn pictures. The plainly told 
tale is too simple, too near at hand, too 
direct. It must be embellished a little to 
disguise its true nature. The late P. T. 
Barnum once said that the people love to 
be humbugged; and being humbugged a 
lot develops the humbugging habit; ob- 
viously the people like it. Publicly they 
rave over the decay of the drama—pri- 
vately they yell in wild delight at the worst 
“knock-about acts” of the vaudeville stage. 
At the club they wax indignantly virtuous 
over “yellow” newspapers—and at home 
scan them eagerly. The other day on the 
train | sat opposite an elderly and respect- 
able looking divine who devoured the yel- 
lowest of the yellow dailies all the way 
from New York to Brewster—and no doubt 
thundered against it from his pulpit the 
next Sunday. 

That was a very clever and deep think- 
ing Japanese who said recently: “When we 


were giving to the world the most exquisite 
bits of ceramic art ever seen, you called us 
‘heathen.’ Now since we have killed some 
thousands of Russians, we are acknowl- 
edged by you to be civilized!” 

We are hypocritical. We thump our 
breasts with great vigor, crying aloud the 
virtues—which our acts fail to reveal. 
Were you ever so unfortunate as to come 
upon a man beating a woman, amid a cir- 
cle of onlookers—and not one raising a 
hand to stop the brute? I find as I jour- 
ney through life that courage of unitcd 
action under command is common enough 
(for example, troops in battle where’ men 
are shoulder ‘to shoulder); but individual 
initiative in tests of courage is rare, and 
rarer where the moral rather than physical 
quality is demanded. 

Lack of moral courage breeds hypocrisy. 


They wink University faculties, athletic 
= other chairmen, alumni committees, 
ial sound the cymbals loudly in a 
salvation-army walk around for undefiled 
college sport—but let the test come ard 
watch them scatter tocover. They say they 
want “reform.” They lie. If they really 
wanted it—they would haveit. They do 
not really want it unless it brings them im- 
mediate material returns; unless there is 
no hurt coming to their winning prospects 
through the turning of a new leaf. While 
the faculty salvation buglers blow them- 
selves blue in the face at the public gates, 
the official sponsors legitimize the various 
methods by which the college may continue 
to throw temptation at the very young men 
for whose benefit—and the public—the bu- 
glers are exhaling psalms of athletic right- 
eousness. The faculties wink the other eye. 
The college trustees wink the other eye. 
The world winks the other eye. It is the 
countersign of the day, the habit of the 
breast-thumping Pharisee. And in sport 
it leads to covert professionalism. 
Professionalism is much maligned. There 
is no more disgrace in earning a livirg 
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by running foot races or by playing base- 
ball or football, than there is in selling 
things from behind a counter or in casting 
up figures, or in following any other re- 
spectable business honestly. But dishon- 
est professionalism is like any other dis- 
honesty, and posing as an amateur when in 
reality one is a professional is a peculiar- 
ly contemptible means of obtaining goods 
under false pretenses which in commercial 
life is a misdemeanor leading to jail. 


bony Over and over again I am asked 
shalt not ome — = 
be connie why isit that hypocrisy and dis 


honesty enter into sport, which 
is supposed to be the expression of our play- 
ful side? 

Why, indeed! 

Why are there scandals in business, adul- 
teration of food, corruption in politics, dis- 
loyalty among friends, social blackmail- 
ing? Why? Because it is the temper of 
the day, the cursed spirit of “‘progression,” 
the pursuit of that modern grail, “success.” 
Win—win somehow, but win; get the 
purse; everything goes, so long as you are 
not caught with the “goods on’”’—to bor- 
row Tammany’s apt slang—whether your 
activities be at Caracas in the Venezuelan 
diplomatic service, or at Albany in the 
Supreme Court, or at Atlantic City playing 
‘‘summer-nine”’ baseball. : 

And do you look for purity in sport, 
with impurity touching it in every human 
activity from the pulpit to the bar and 
back again even to the highest judiciary of 
the Empire State? Write greed and graft 
and cant on the front door of modern en- 
deavor, and then do not ask me why man’s 
play reflects the spirit of man’s business 
and social struggles. 

Linked with the fever for winning is the 
craving for publicity which supports organ- 
izations of “society” reporters who flour- 
ish luxuriously by blackmail instead of ex- 
isting on bread and water behind bars. 
Publicity at any price: but publicity must 
be had. If a man shoots a deer—he must 
have his photograph in the papers; if the 
Automobile Club gives a road run—every 
starter must be photographed, and his life 
history and that of his sisters and cousins 
and aunts sent to all the daily newspapers; 
if Mrs. Moneybags helps a poor devil of a 
family to the extent of some dollars—she 
must read about it in the morning paper. 
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Ever publicity seeking, ever photograph 
giving; climbers all—social, professional, 
commercial, from Christian Endeavor “‘sing- 
ing preacher” to dancing soubrette. 

This craze for winning is exhibited in the 
sport of different countries according to 
the temperament of the respective peoples. 
It is most highly developed in throbbing 
America, where ambition and nervous en- 
ergy and the commercial zest are great- 
est. It is deliberate and selfish in England; 
happy-go-lucky and evanescent in France, 
where the spirit of play for play’s sake 
really sways outdoor activity more than 
it does in any other country of the world; 
it is sordid and vulgar and greedy in Ger- 
many. And considering its environment 
sport shows remarkably slight infection 
everywhere—which speaks volumes for 
its fundamental health. 


A fine Now it is a curious fact that 
spirit in America where the winning 
abused. 


spirit is intensest there is actu- 
ally less professionalism than in any other 
country. Cases of amateurs competing for 
money (which is what the world calls profes- 
sionalism) are the rare exceptions in Ameri- 
ca, and when brought before the Intercolle- 
giate Association or the Amateur Athletic 
Union (our two chief governing bodies of 
amateur sport) are dealt with severely. That 
phase of sport is giving us no trouble to 
speak of. Our difficulty is with the really 
more offensive and certainly more complex 
covert professionalism superinduced by the 
frenzy to win that possesses colleges, clubs, 
and individuals of high and low degree 
equally. The ailment manifests itself in va- 
rious ways: recruiting “star” athletes from 
preparatory schools and other colleges and 
clubs through promises of help in college 
by “eating clubs,” or score card graft 
privileges, or other similar schemes which 
bring the boy board and keep, and some- 
times money; permitting undergraduates 
to play on summer resort hotel or town 
baseball nines for their board and lodging; 
permitting men, in athletic clubs, to com- 
pete unchallenged, who because of their 
athletic prowess and because the club 
wanted them, have been given clerkships 
in‘ the business house of an enthusiastic 
member, at salaries which they do not and 
are not expected to earn outside the ath- 
letic field. In its wholesale form the ail- 
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ment finds expression in college football 
candidates being herded in practice squads 
to some resort, public or private, and there 
given board and keep for several weeks 
before college term opens, in the endeavor 
to get the advantage of more training and 
preparation over a rival college with whom 
match games are to follow during the 
college term. 

The other day in a paragraph (which 
Brander Matthews, with signal unsuccess, 
ever since has been endeavoring to answer), 
a Frenchman typified America by saying 
that we are “a people terribly practical, 
avid of pleasure, systematically hostile to 
all idealism,” and that “‘the ambition of an 
American’s heart, the passion of his life, 
is money; and it is rather delight in the 
conquest and possession of money than in 
the use of it.” In other words the incen- 
tive to American activity is achievement, 
capture of the prize, not because of its 
intrinsic worth, or of service it may render, 
but solely because it represents success 
—winning. That precisely describes the 
American’s attitude toward sport. The 
game has no subtle significance for him; it 
is only a means to a material end. Foot- 
ball is a means to beating a rival team, just 
as drygoods is a means to making dollars. 
The American is intolerant of any result 
short of victory. That is his pleasure— 
the pursuit of success. And the same 
spirit, the commercial spirit, has taken 
such firm possession of his play that in the 
universities it has become serious business. 
Indeed, beating the opponent is about all 
of pleasure the college athlete now has to 
look forward to. Rules committees and 
faculties and alumni have permitted all 
the fun to be legislated out of the game, 
until it is such a grind the boy gets no 
recreation. He answers the call for candi- 
dates because of loyalty to his alma mater, 
and he sweats and toils through his galley 
slave period of preparation with no other 
hope of recompense than that of victory. 

It is a fine s;1rit misapplied—and mal- 
treated. 

Talk at random with the men you meet 
and you will quickly understand why col- 
lege sport reflects a national spirit blind- 
ed by the glory of material achievement, 
feverishly active for business and pieas- 
ure, and frenzied for publicity. Look at 
your newspapers. You will find greater 
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prominence given to “those present” at 
polo and at horse shows than to the horses. 
The highest price paid for a box, and by 
whom, is the absorbing theme. 


Professional Brilliant but superficial! 
coaches destroy That comes pretty close 
amateur ideals. + characterizing us in 
sport, and horse-racing provides an excel- 
lent comparative field for America, Eng- 
land and France. We are busy buying 
sprinters that can win. England is selling 
them to us, but France is the only one 
really carrying out the idea of racing for 
the purpose of improving the breed of 
horses. England’s turf has been con- 
taminated in recent years by America’s 
most disreputable element and its aggres- 
sive spirit of winning at any cost. In- 
cidentally we are becoming a little serious 
in horse breeding ourselves, though in 
heavy harness classes, for the most part, 
we still are pursuing superficial methods 
and obtaining brilliant occasional per- 
formers. 

But the most serious aspect of the com- 
mercial spirit phase of American sport is 
absence of ideals. We see college ball 
players spike base runners and go abso- 
lutely unpunished; we hear an entire un- 
dergraduate body seeking to confuse the 
visiting pitcher of a rival college by un- 
sportsmanly “cheering’—and the presi- 
dent and faculty seated in the stands evi- 
dently enjoying the exhibition; we are 
charged fifty cents for a ten cent pro- 
gramme; we pay undergraduate specula- 
tors exorbitant prices for football tickets. 
We are losing—have lost—traditions even 
in rowing, the one sport to which we clung 
hopefully. College races are no longer 
contests for university boating supremacy; 
they are struggles between professional 
coaches. It is no more the Harvard and 
Yale race, but a contest between the pro- 
fessional coaches they respectively employ. 
It is not whether Cornell or Syracuse will 
win; but it is to determine which stroke 
of the coaching professionals is the supe- 
rior. We read in our papers nowadays of 
“Courtney’s Crew,” of ““Murphy’s Eleven,” 
of “McMaster’s Boys.” All honor to Co- 
lumbia of New York. the only important 
rowing coliege with an amateur coach! 
Professional coaches, professional methods, 
professional spirit—the frenzy to win. And 
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the most deplorable exhibit of professional 
coaching and American brilliancy is in 
beating the rules of the game. At the 
preparatory school and at college boys are 
deliberately coached to beat the rule; to 
injure the opponent. Trickery, deception 
and questionable methods are put forth 
as the prime requisite of the successful 
athlete. It is abandonment of ideals— 
the most menacing tendency in sport—and 
America is the worst offender. 


Play for fun Lacking the higher attain- 
in France. ment of the Englishman in 
his games, and with almost none of his 
serious view of sport, the Frenchman yet 
is a sportsman because of the playful side 
of his pleasure-loving nature. Outdoor 
recreation is the customary expression of 
his normal self, and he probably attains 
to wider ethical results in sport for sport’s 
sake on less exertion than any other per- 
son in the world. He rarely loses sight of 
the fact that his sport is fun, consequently 
he has not gone in for games of any kind 
very deeply, and those he has taken up 
most seriously—the horse, hunting, rac- 
ing, polo—are confined to the best class. 
The most characteristic exhibitions of the 
Frenchman at play are his water sports 
on the Seine and his country picnicking, 
where fun is the keynote of the occasion. 
And he has done some fairly creditable 
work in athletics and football, too. 
Germany is purely imitative, and always 
bourgeois. The Kaiser’s efforts to interest 
the better classes in boating have met with 
little success. University sport is a myth. 
The German’s idea of sport is best exempli- 
fied by that university dueling game of 
mock heroics, in which the combatants, 
after protecting themselves so thoroughly 
that no real injury may be received, pro- 
ceed to slash at one another with the thin- 
bladed schlager for the sole purpose of in- 
flicting cheek scars which prideful students 
may later exhibit as they swagger along 
the Unter den Linden. We need not take 
the German seriously in sport; his chief 
joy lies in argument—for every two clubs 
there are at least three separate govern- 
ing bodies. The Turn Verein and the beer 
garden represent Germany’s most popular 
centers of sportive effort; elsewhere the 
standard is scarcely third rate. Men turn 
to professionalism (mostly bicycle) in 
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Germany as they turn to carrying bricks 
or butchering sheep. 


English Professionalism flourishes in Eng- 
— land, like it does nowhere else, 
. asa tribute to the English sport- 
ing spirit and the national betting habit. 
University sport in England is absolutely 
free of professionalism, it knows nothing 
of commercialism—it is the ideal of amateur 
sport, of sport for sport’s sake. But aside 
from the universities and schools and one or 
two clubs, professionalism in “amateur” 
sport runs riot. Athletes are handled like 
race horses, run to order by the bookies and 
backers, and the heaviest business done 
in the heats by men who perhaps seldom 
appear as winner of an event. Profession- 
alism in track athletics is England’s bete 
noir. Professionalism in football comes very 
near to being an equal thorn in England’s 
amateur side. English cricket is quite as 
full of professionalism as track athletics 
and football, but there money making is 
not the incentive, and the gentlemen who 
dominate cricket keep it free of scandal 
and harmful influence. In England they 
can do this. We could not in America, 
and it is a matter entirely of temperament. 
An English cricketer may be given his 
season’s board and keep and a lump sum 
for his “expenses” in return for playing 
on a county eleven, and literally no scandal 
or ill influence upon the game result, for 
the reason that the circumstance is not 
made an excuse by other club managements 
for further ventures in covert professional- 
ism. If, however, such a precedent werc 
established in the United States there 
would be pernicious activity immediate 
and widespread; every manager of every 
eleven in every county in every state of the 
Union would be sent post haste on a tour 
of the world to gather unattached crack 
players willing to accept “expenses” and 
summer’s keep. The most absurd and 
really harmful illustration of deception in 
English cricket are the Australian “‘ama- 
teurs” who periodically visit England and 
sometimes America, and proceed at the 
end of the tour to divide among them- 
selves the surplus gate receipts! 

Between America and England the abid- 
ing difference in amateur sport is one of 
temperament; the Englishman lives up 
to the spirit of the law better than the 
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American; the American lives up to the 
letter of the law more completely than 
the Englishman. And it is the spirit that 
counts. Sport in England has a signifi- 
cance which it is only beginning to acquire 
in America; but the American sportsman, 
when you do find him, is the salt of the 
earth, the fairest fighter and the best loser 
it has been my experience to meet in any 
part of the world; and Young America is 
a courageous, self-denying, manly boy who 
wants to do the right thing. Our relent- 
less competition, our commercial spirit is 
killing sport’s chief value; yet there is the 
comforting thought that the spirit grows. 
| have watched it kindle from a tiny spark 
until it has now warmed into a fair glow, 
with the satisfaction meanwhile of knowing 
that at least we are learning the patience 
which works and the concentration that 
uses its Opportunity. 


is an amateurP—a 
man who plays the game for the 
game, and for the thrill that) honorable 
contest with and success over a worthy 
rival brings to him. Amateurs are those 
who contend for honor. Professionals are 
those who contend for gain. There are 
no other distinctions—no “semi-profes- 
sionals,” no “‘pro-amateurs,’’—a man is an 
amateur ora professional. When the victory 
itself ceases to be sufficient return for win- 
ning, then the amateur tends toward the 
professional, whose incentive to win must be 
something more material than mere thrill. 
When that gain, profit, whatever you 
please to call it, becomes the incentive, the 
thrill of honorable contest ceases to have 
any significance. Employment of profes- 
sional coaches and handlers is followed by 
professional methods, professional spirit; 
and the professional spirit tends to place 
winning above all else. Sport for sport’s 
that is the amateur. Sport for the 
sake of something—ranging from mere 
winning to the purse of gold, according to 
the degrees the professional spirit has ad- 
vanced—that is the professional. Amateur 
status rests solely upon its complete dis- 
association from professionalism in all its 
forms, its trickery, its utilitarianism, its 
moral and social atmosphere. 

As the soul gives character to the man, 
so the thrill of honorable contest gives char- 
acter to the amateur athlete. 


What is an And what 
amateur? 


sake 


The View-Point 


Professionalism tends toward deterior- 
ation. Invariably sooner or later must 
corruption seize upon any sport where 
materialism—profit, replaces idealism— 
glory. The present chase after profes- 
sional teachers reads strangely beside the 
thought that every game of the present 
day, except baseball and racquets, has 
reached its highest playing skill through 
amateurs; while, on the other hand, with 
the exception of baseball, no game which 
is swayed by professionals has to-day 
healthy existence. For example—profes- 
sional pedestrianism has passed out; pu- 
gilism barely lives; professional rowing 
has all gone, and baseball owes its life 
solely to the fact that the American people 
cling to it as their national game; even so, 
baseball lacks the strength of a dozen years 
ago before warring rival leagues brought 
corruption to the game and disgust to the 
public. 


More good | have an abiding faith in 
than bad. America and in Americans. | 
know that, despite commercialism, the 
spirit of sport is growing; that the value of 
play is becoming more and more under- 
stood. I do not believe that the unclean 
spots in our sport are representative of the 
American at play any more than Hooker 
is representative of the American bench, or 
Loomis is representative of the American 
diplomatic service, or Rockefeller represen- 
tative of American business men. 1 know 
that the most of American amateur sport is 
free from taint and is highly beneficial; and 
I believe that the great majority of men 
are clean in business and in sport. But as 
the escaping noxious gases from the sewer 
poison for the moment God's free, sweet, 
near-by air, so the fumes from the foul 
spots in politics, in business and in sport 
when uncovered infect temporarily the oth- 
erwise healthful channels through which 
they make their escape. 

One skunk run to earth can scent an 
entire county. 

Then follows the period of scandal and of 
cleansing, which makes depressing reading, 
but is the encouraging sign that shows the 
people opposed to dishonesty. That the 
public arouses to investigation is the sav- 
ing grace. When we stand inactive amidst 
the stench of corruption, then indeed will 
there be cause for alarm. So long as the 
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world goes on and man lives upon it, man 
will be frail, but not increasingly so; he 
is growing morally as well as physically 
stronger—and outdoor play is a large factor 
in the remodeling. 

Wholesome sport has much to do with 
developing that strong, fearless, honest 
fiber which is needed in the national life 
cf our growing, pulsing country—perhaps 
more so than in any other country. Play 
is fundamental, not merely the result of 
surplus energy. The benefit lies not in 
the mere winning of to-day’s game; it is 
preparation for to-morrow; development 
of character—for the real boy, man, comes 
out in his play. Men of great capacity 
for play have great capacity for work; 
study Theodore Roosevelt, by way of il- 
lustration. Anglo-Saxon power and prog- 
ress is due perhaps as much to their play 
as to any single factor. People that do 
not play hard, the Latin races for exam- 
ple, have fallen behind in the march of 
events, while it is equally notable that as 
a people expand they turn more to play, 
—Germany, for instance. 


What to do. The commercial spirit is 
sweeping the world, and where the com- 
mercial spirit reigns, the spirit of amateur 
sport thrives with great difficulty. In Amer- 
ica commercialism is throttling the spirit 
of sport. The question is, What are we 
going to do about it? Well—the remedy 
is simple enough if parents and college fac- 
ulties and all others concerned will be hon- 


est. Build up the spirit of sport for sport’s 
sake. Not more rules. Not more legislat- 
ors. Not less play; but the spirit of the 


amateur law interpreted truly. We want 
more games. Association as well as Rug- 
by football, lacrosse as much as baseball; 
more players, fewer spectators. No pro- 
fessional coaches. Reduction of gate re- 
ceipts; less money, less hypocrisy, less 
business, less politics. How is this to be 
obtained? The spirit should early be in- 
culcated at the home, but for our univer- 
sities we want a congress of friends with 
the courage of their convictions. Not 
only a meeting of Harvard and Yale and 
Princeton, but of delegates from over all 
the broad country, from Maine to Cali- 
‘ornia. A congress of men who will discuss 
dispassionately the broad question, and 
arrive at the simplest means of beginning 
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an era of sport for sport’s sake—the sim- 
pler the better. 

The college is the nursery and the safe- 
guard of the American amateur, and the 
status of college sport is entirely within 
the jurisdiction of the faculty—and is it 
not simple to put two and two together? 


Hubbard’s 
sister speaks. 


Apropos of the Leonidas 
Hubbard, Jr.—Dillon Wal- 
lace expedition into Labrador which re- 
sulted in Hubbard’s death, it is sufficient 
indorsement of Mr. Wallace to read what 
Hubbard’s own family have to say of the 
sensational interviews his widow has been 
giving the press. The following is from 
the New York Sun of July 25, 1905: 


HUBBARDS SIDE WITH WALLACE 


BELIEVE THAT HE WaAs FAITHFUL, AS LEONIDAS 
HUBBARD WROTE 


To the Editor of The Sun—Sir: Owing to 
the many sensational “reasons” given for Mrs. 
Leonidas Hubbard’s trip to Labrador, and the 
hints thrown out against Mr. Dillon Wallace of 
your city, I feel that, as a sister of Leonidas 
Hubbard, Jr., and a representative of his family, 
it is only due Mr. Wallace that I submit a few 
statements to the press, which | trust to your 
discretion as to publication. 

Sincerely yours, 
Daisy HuBBarD WILLIAMS. 

PittsForD, Micu., July 14, 1905. 

[ENCLosURE] 

In a recent copy of a New York paper the 
following appears: ‘‘Mrs. Hubbard is supposed 
to have thought that her husband was deserted.” 
It seems to Mr. Hubbard’s relatives unwar- 
ranted to publish “suppositions’’ when the rep- 
utation of as well known and respected a man 
as Dillon Wallace is at stake, especially as the 
latter is ignorant of the statement and unable 
to act in his own defense. 

Any one who believes that Mr. Hubbard was 
deserted by Wallace and Elson must then ac- 
knowledge that the statement made by Mr. 
Hubbard in his diary—“If I die it will not be 
because they [Wallace and Elson] did not put 
forth their best efforts,” is a lie. We cannot 
believe Mrs. Hubbard gave occasion for any 
such “supposition,” or would allow it to remain 
unchallenged were she in a position to know 
of it. 

The estrangement between Mrs. Hubbard and 
Mr. Wallace is not shared by other members of 
Mr. Hubbard’s family. His father, mother, 
brother and sister, who would be the first to take 
up arms were Mr. Hubbard’s life to be avenged, 
unite in giving Mr. Wallace their heartfelt 
thanks, not only for putting forth all possible 
effort to save Mr. Hubbard even at the risk of 
his own life, but for bringing his body back from 
an unmarked grave in an unknown country toa 
quiet resting place in Haverstraw, Mr. Wal- 
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lace might have gone to the trappers’ lodge with 
Elson, but he chose to remain by his friend, mak- 
ing a long and painful journey to a cache where 
lay the few precious bits of flour with which he 
hoped to save his friend’s life. During the trip 
back to camp where Hubbard lay Wallace was 
lost and his feet frozen. He suffered not only 
mental agony but physical as well, for friend- 
ship’s sake; while had he gone with Elson he 
would have been warm and well. 

Mr. Hubbard’s family has no blame whatever 
to lay on Mr. Wallace. If mistakes were made 
it was only just to truth seekers to publish them, 
and Mr. Hubbard would have been the first to 
lay them bare had he returned. Mr. Wallace 
wrote the book at Hubbard’s request. He has 
given Mr. Hubbard all credit due him, defended 
him from criticism and upheld his true, noble 
nature throughout the whole book. 


Daisy HuBBARD WILLIAMS. 


Girls to the Miss May Sutton is redeeming 
— athletic America abroad. Her 
triumphant course through the woman’s 
lawn tennis English championship tourna- 
ment has shown England the most skilled 
and hardest play a woman ever exhibited. 
Compare the steadiness and stamina of Miss 
Sut:on with the instability of Larned, 
Wright and Ward on English courts. It 
looks as though there is something in the 
oft-repeated statement that the young 
women of the present generation are phy- 
sically superior to the young men of the 
same period. 

And so there is hope for America after all. 


The stick The skyrocket course of Larned, 
orem Ward and Wright, who went 

‘after the Davis International 
Cup, which the Doherty brothers carried 
from Newport on their last visit a year or 
two ago, was entirely characteristic of the 
players—a little less so of Ward than of 
the others. They started off brilliantly— 
and petered out on the finish. The team’s 
manager, | observe, attributes defeat to 
“climatic changes’’; offering consolation 
is part of an American manager’s return 
for salary, but it is enlightening to note 
that climate appeared to have no ill influ- 
ence upon the play of Miss Sutton in Eng- 
land, or the Doherty brothers at Newport. 
No, the defeat of these three Americans 
abroad is entirely personal to themselves 
—and to the system which makes for bril- 
liancy and superficiality. Apropos of which 
the record of English-American matches 
this season is interesting. 


The View-Point 


Lawn tennis. The Americans began by 
winning easily several minor events, play- 
ing the while brilliantly. When they met 
the real article the stick of the rocket fell 
to earth. 


Rifle shooting. At the 500 yard target the 
Seventh (N. Y.) Regiment team beat the 
Queen’s Westminster Volunteers team, for 
the Sir Howard Vincent shield; at the 600 
yard target both teams shot evenly; at 
the 800 and the 1,000 yard targets the 
American team fell behind. 


Rowing. At Henley, in the race for the 
Grand Challenge Cup, the Vesper eight 
hung to the Leander crew for three- 
quarters of the distance—but the English- 
men pulled away on the finish. I think 
unprejudiced students who know both 
countries and both games will agree with 
me that the manager wasted his oppcr- 
tunity if he brought home no lesson of 
deeper significance than his plaint to the 
press suggests. 


A By its recent inaction the Foot- 
dangerous }4]] Rules Committee has again 
committee. ° 

demonstrated its unfitness for 
either the responsibility of legislating for 
the players, or of the trust of the college 
world in committing to its care the fu- 
ture of a splendid game. It is waste of 
good time to argue. The Committee has 
repeatedly shown itself to be not above 
local and partisan prejudices; its mem- 
bers have legislated like a parcel of boys 
with an eye to the next season’s game only. 
Of some of the members of the Committee 
this was to be expected—of others it comes 
as a disagreeable and unwelcome surprise. 
The Committee consists of Walter Camp, 
Yale; W. T. Reid, Jr., Harvard; Prof. L. 
M. Dennis, Cornell; Prof. Fine, Princeton; 
A. A. Stagg, Chicago; Paul Dashiell, An- 
napolis, and J. C. Bell, Pennsylvania; of 
these, only two, so far as I have been able 
to hear, viz., Camp and Stagg, endeavored 
in meeting to put such legislation on record 
as would open the game—and their efforts 
were futile. 

Regardless of public opinion, heedless of 
the intelligent criticism of the press and of 
all football men really mindful of the game, 
defiant of college presidents and faculty 
members alike, this Committee has con- 
clusively proved its entire unworthiness 
and should resign forthwith, Friends of 
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wholesome college sport want this Commit- 
tee revised—and as speedily as may be. 


1 
A has come home to roost after nine 
years in Canada. The Manchester, which 
won it, is the freakiest of freaks, and so 
the victory means iiothing in the way of 
yacht evolution. This event is to the 15- 
footers what the Canada’s Cup is to the 
30-footers, and the America’s Cup is to the 
big sloops—it is a race pure and simple 
for the fastest thing that can be built 
within given dimensions. Manchester has 
double center-boards, double rudders, and 
draws ten inches without her boards and 
nearly five feet with her boards down. 
The Canadians have shown great ingenuity 
in building this class of boats, as their long 
successful defense of this trophy indicates; 
and they are sportsmen, too, who know 
how to sail and how to lose. 


last the Seawanhaka Challenge Cup 


HE Vesper Club announces (unoffi- 
cially) its intention of again going to 
Henley next year, and I see the New York 
Athletic Club has also caught the fever. 
It’s not a bad fever to catch, and perhaps 
in time it may result in our really learning 
how to row—for that is the reason Amer- 
ican crews fail to win at Henley. The 
surprising thing is that more of the visiting 
American oarsmen do not profit by the ex- 
perience. Since Bob Cook made the visit 
years ago which gave Yale a rowing sys- 
tem, the only coach to have profited by 
defeat at Henley is Courtney, who forth- 
with materially changed the Cornell stroke 
and has been winning in home waters ever 
since. Although Cornell men resent the 
suggestion (why they should I am sure | 
cannot understand), yet it is a fact that 
until Courtney made that change, Cornell 
crews were of a class with Pennsylvania. 


WISCONSIN men appear to be greatly 
disturbed because their university 
crew has not made a better showing in the 
intercollegiate rowing regatta on the Hud- 
son, and some have been rushing into print 
by way of relieving highly charged feelings. 
Here’s the say-so of one troubled spirit: 
“Coming right down to the facts, it may 
be written down that if Wisconsin is to em- 
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brace the only opportunity it has to make 
a showing against the East it will have to 
have ample funds, first for the engage- 
ment of the best coach and trainer that 
money can hire, and second for incidental 
accessories. It is for Wisconsin and the 
West to say what the future shall be. 
Either necessary funds must be provided 
or else Wisconsin must continue to be a 
feeble factor in the event. With the mag- 
nificent possibilities it possesses and con- 
sidering what is involved, it would be a 
crime against sport to let Wisconsin drop 
merely because of the lack of substantial 
support.” 

So it would, but why do not Wisconsin 
men bend their energies to building up 
rowing among the natural rivals, Minne- 
sota and Chicago and Michigan? That 
would be worth while. Why go so far from 
home for rowing when surrounded by water 
and universities where rowing might be 
made important? Stay at home, Wisconsin, 
and do something worth while; you have 
been chasing rowing shadows too long. 


T° my way of thinking the Glidden tour 

is a much more important event to 
American automobilists than the Gordon- 
Bennett Cup race. To be sure, we want 
our machines enduring and equal to the 
most severe tests of efficiency, but road 
racing does not and should not interest 
America very much. Road touring, at a 
good reasonable speed, does interest us 
very much. Hence the value of such 
prizes as the Glidden Trophy offered for a 
trip to the White Mountains and return 
under touring conditions, stops for repairs 
and other like incidents to be counted. 
The first such tour was completed last 
month and won by P. B. Pierce, of Buffalo, 
out of thirty-three starters, twenty-eight of 
whom finished, and seven with clean scores. 
That is a pretty good record for American 
builders. 

The most needed clause in the Glidden 
trophy contest conditions is the one penal- 
izing those who exceed a given speed limit. 
Everything that tends to discourage road- 
speeding is desirable. The “speeding” 
owner is a scourge to automobilists and to 
walking or to horse-driving citizens alike; 
he should be jailed, not fined. 








THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE WORLD 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE COMING 
FOOTBALL SEASON 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


HE Football Rules Committee has 
sadly disappointed nine out of ten 
friends of the game the country over by 
failing to make some clean-cut response 
to the demand for a more open and less 
stupid style of play. After the close of 
the season of 1904 an outcry arose against 
the game as therein exhibited. It was no 
academic or hysterical protest by those 
‘‘who know nothing about the game.” 
The aftermath of discussion continued 
through the winter and was one of the 
leading topics of the college athletic 
world. It was temperate, intelligent, 
earnest, and vastly impressive in extent. 
There had been nothing like it since the 
abuse of ‘‘flying wedges” and mass plays 
led to the formation of the first Rules Com- 
mittee twelve: years ago. 

There is left no room for doubt that 
public, players, faculties and parents de- 
sire a different kind of football in school 
and college. The thousands who saw the 
Yale-Harvard and Yale-Princeton games 
of last year were disgusted with the unin- 
teresting, hammering, monotonous tactics 
by which the ball was advanced. The ex- 
pert on the grand-stand could not follow 
the play, the layman was all at sea, and 
both saw only brute strength drilled to 
work like a machine; magnificently drilled, 
it is true, but as for an athletic spectacle 
with thrill and change and action, it was 
not discernible. 

It was shown, also, that the kind of 
physique needed to play this kind of a 
game belongs only to the very exceptional 
student. The few friends of the rules con- 
tended that because the University of Penn- 
sylvania eleven played a fast and com- 
paratively open game, the rules were all 
right. But this exception did not help the 
situation at a hundred other colleges. A 
bad rowing stroke will win if an uncom- 
monly strong and teachable lot of men 
happen to be boated together, but this is 
no argument why all other crews should 
row in bad form all the time. There is no 
explaining away the hard fact that the 
football world saw the need of a different 
style of play, and expected the Rules Com- 
mittee to face and solve this problem. 

When President Eliot of Harvard made 
his startling denunciation of football, with 
the threat that the Harvard authorities 
might have to take action in the matter, 
he was backed up by public opinion from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. The only 
considerable body of football experts which 
stood solidly against an altered game were 
the professional coaches. They saw that 


their livelihood was endangered if football 
were made playable by the average under- 
graduate and teachable by the average 
college player. A game which requires 
the constant attention of a staff of paid 
coaches three months in the year is what 
the professional needs in his business. 
And this is a class of opinion which should 
have no weight with Rules Committees or 
layers. 

Walter Camp, a dyed-in-the-wool con- 
servative, became convinced that football 
needed a thorough overhauling, and put 
himself on record to this effect in the Yale 
Alumni Weekly last winter. He even ad- 
vocated increasing the number of yards to 
be made on three ‘‘downs.” With Mr. 
Camp as a leader, and standing for Yale 
opinion, with R. D. Wrenn of Harvard 
backing him up in the stand for revision, 
and with Paul Dashiell and his wide expe- 
rience as an unbiased official also in line, 
it seemed certain that something would 
be done. There were left of the Rules 
Committee, John C. Bell of Pennsylvania, 
Prof. L. M. Dennis of Cornell, Prof. J. B. 
Fine of Princeton, and Prof. A. A. Stagg 
of Chicago University. 

Now, these seven gentiemen are popu- 
larly supposed to comprise a representa- 
tive bole, in so far as it is their duty to 
listen to the opinions of their constitu- 
ents, who are the tens of thousands of 
young men and boys that are playing foot- 
ball on every school and college field of the 
United States. The Rules Committee held 
preliminary meetings, during which they 
could not agree on any important points. 
Then a final meeting was held in New 
York, at which a proposition was made to 
adopt rules that would make a more open 
game for the coming season. After three 
hours’ discussion, ‘‘no satisfactory rules 
could be agreed upon.” But after great 
labor the mountain brought forth a mouse. 
If one bears in mind how great was the 
agitation for an altered game, the result 
of the toil of the Rules Committee be- 
comes infinitely absurd. Here is the con- 
densed outline of it: 

To preserve a straight scrimmage line, 
the following rule was adopted: ‘‘A player 
shall be considered to be on the line of 
scrimmage if he has his head, foot or hand 
up to, or within one foot of, an imaginary 
line drawn through the forward part of 
the ball and parallel to the goal line. He 
must also be outside the player nearest 
him, and between him and the snapper- 
back. ‘Outside’ means both feet outside 
of the outside foot of this man.”! 
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Another rule orders the referee to blow 
his whistle as soon as the forward progress 
of the ball is stopped. The object of this 
rule, it is explained, is to prevent members 
of one team from stealing the ball from 
their opponents. The penalty for coach- 
ing from the side-lines was increased from 
five to ten yards. It was also decreed that 
an injured player can be attended upon 
the field of play by one representative of 
his own team only, provided that this rep- 
resentative shall have obtained the con- 
sent of the umpire. This rule concludes: 

‘*This representative need not always be 
the same person. No persons other than 
the players, officials, the representative 
mentioned above, or an incoming substi- 
tute, shall at any time come upon the field 
of play.” 

he last rule passed in this mighty 
struggle with the rules reads as follows: 

‘*The proper officials may give the ap- 
proximate time at the request of either 
captain at any time during the game. 
The captain, however, may not ask this 
more than three times within the last five 
minutes. 

In this trifling tinkering with the rules 
there is not one item that will, in the 
slightest degree, change the game for the 
player or the public. Football this year 
will be exactly what it was last year, a 
game for picked men of great weight and 
strength trained to execute complicated 
movements in mass for the purpose of 
gaining two or three yards on a down. 
The Rules Committee was fairly inun- 
dated with suggested improvements from 
which to pick and eliminate. Some of 
them were worth trying, but the commit- 
tee could not agree upon which to try. 
They have conveyed a curious impression 
of their own view-point, that if the game 
is ‘‘monkeyed with” it will explode or fall 
to pieces like a delicate piece of machinery. 
They are not blind to the fact that a more 
attractive game can be fashioned, but they 
dare not show a symptom of initiative. If 
the forward pass, or the ‘‘ten yards on 
three downs,”’ or keeping the seven rushers 
in the line all the-time had been tried, the 
experiments would not have been fatal to 
American college football. There would 
have been the chance of something better, 
while at present the outlook for any im- 
provement is hopeless. 

These seven gentlemen have a thankless 
task. They serve without other recom- 
pense than the knowledge that virtue is its 
own reward, and this year their reward is 
scanty. But their responsibility is large, 
and their power weighty. They cannot 
only better the game of football, but they 
can also strike doughty blows against the 
evils in college athletics. Unnecessary 
roughness, ‘‘dirty ball,’’ and all unsports- 
manlike habits on the field, they could 
wipe out by adopting rules to increase the 
penalties for such blemishes in intercolle- 
giate contests. Ifa few players convicted 
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by testimony of the officials on the field 
of deliberate ‘‘muckerism”’ were barred 
from the game for the rest of the season, 
one objectionable feature of football would 
be pulled up by the roots. 

the members of the committee who 
have blocked the kind of legislation needed 
to make of football a spirited, interesting 
and attractive college sport, have been un- 
able to get away from what may be called 
“the campus view-point.’’ Nor is any 
mortal man more narrow and biased of 
vision than the college graduate who has 
never been graduated. He cannot look 
abroad to see the interests of the whole 
college world, but works, unconsciously or 
otherwise, for the interests of his alma 
mater. If the present rules seem likely to 
help his team win this year because of the 
weight and strength of its material, he is 
likely to prefer to postpone indorsing an 
“‘open game” until next year. 

he Football Rules Committee is not a 
truly representative body. It no more re- 
flects by its acts the mass of public opinion 
in the football world than does a council of 
Admiral Togo’s fleet captains. This has 
been shown to be true in the last year. 
Nor, when its members have convictions, 
do they back them up. If Mr. Camp and 
Mr. Wrenn, speaking for the sentiment of 
Yale and Harvard, had taken one kind of 
a stand, they could have shaken the dry- 
dust out of this governing body. They 
needed only to say: 

‘‘Gentlemen, we believe the rules must 
be changed. If they are not changed this 
year, Yale and Harvard will play each other 
according to their own amended rules, and 
we will refuse to play any of the rest of you 
until you are ready to see the necessity of 
doing something radical with the game.” 

Harvard football survived such a stand 
as this way back in 1883, when the Harvard 
faculty took action against alleged abuses 
of the game as played under the then ex- 
isting rules, and refused to allow their 
eleven to play Yale that season unless the 
rules were so altered as to lessen the 
roughness of the play. The report of the 
faculty committee which had the matter 
in charge said that ‘‘some of the rules 
appeared to allow of no- other inference 
than that the manly spirit of fair play is 
not expected to govern the conduct of all 
players, but on the contrary that the spirit 
of sharpers and roughs has to be guarded 
against. The committee believes that the 
games hotly played under these rules have 
already begun to degenerate from a manly 
if rough sport into brutal and dangerous 
contests. They regard this as a serious 
misfortune in the interests of the game, 
which if played in a gentlemanly spirit may 
be one of the most useful college sports as 
a means of physical development. They 
regret that they did not give earlier atten- 
tion to the character of these rules, and 
thus earlier come to the conclusion which 
they have now reached, namely, that the 
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Harvard eleven cannot be allowed to take 
part in any further intercollegiate match 
games until substantial changes in the 
rules have been made.”’ 

There was none of the ‘‘failure to agree”’ 
spirit in this sort of a proclamation! The 
amendments insisted upon by the Harvard 
faculty were adopted for the game with 
Yale, and after the season ended the an- 
nual convention of football colleges re- 
vised the rules in a more lasting fashion. 


ANOTHER HENLEY DREAM SHATTERED 


On July 5th the eight of the Vesper Boat 
Club of Philadelphia were defeated in the 
second heat for the Grand Challenge Cup 
by a length, the Leander Club crew win- 
ning in the very fast time of 7 minutes and 
1 second. These plucky Americans added 
their names to the long list of pilgrims who 
have sought to wrest from the pick of 
English talent the blue ribbon of the row- 
ing world. Cornell in 1895, Yale in 1896, 
and Pennsylvania in 1901 sent to Henley 
the best of college rowing skill, and went 
down to defeat. 

Unusual interest was inspired by the 
visit of the Vesper crew because here was 
a combination of more seasoned and older 
men than are found in college shells, some 
of them veterans who had handled the 
sweep for as many years as the tough 
campaigners who belong to the Leander 
and Thames and London Rowing Clubs. 
The college world was concerned because a 
Vesper victory would have seemed to jar 
the prestige of college rowing systems. 

The Philadelphians were confident of 
overturning the record of disaster. They 
went fast at home, and on the Thames 
course they were consistently doing nota- 
ble practice time. But those of us who 
had hoped and suffered at Henley pinned 
little faith to the preliminary work, for 
somehow the English oarsmen manage to 
put into a race an amount of steam they 
do not feel called to use in practice. 

The race was not as hard a tussle for 
Leander as Pennsylvania gave her four 
years ago, when with John Gardiner as the 
mighty stroke-oar, the Quakers held their 
own well down to the half-way point at 
Fawley Court and were not rowed off their 
feet until the last quarter of a mile. The 
Vesper eight had shot their bolt before the 
first third of the stretch was rowed out, 
where Leander held a safe lead, and 
dropped their stroke, although ——- 
hard all the way as the time shows. 
quarter of a mile from home the English- 
men were down to 34 per minute, an 
unusually low stroke for this sprinting 
course. Exley, the Vesper stroke, forced 
a splendid spurt and gained a quarter 
length, but Leander met it with ease and 
led the way to the finish by an easy 
length. 


The School and College World 


The moral of this contest seems to be that 
the Leander crews can row better and 
faster than the best American eights that 
can be sent against them. There are han- 
dicapping conditions in strange climate 
and long voyages, but if the American 
crews are not good enough to overcome 
them, they have no business trying it, or 
complaining of their disadvantages after 
defeat. It was believed that a Yale- 
Harvard track team was hopelessly handi- 
capped against Oxford and Cambridge on 
English soil until last year’s pilgrims upset 
tradition and won in handsome style. 

It is an old story now that the Leander 
Club can assemble the strongest eight in 
all England whenever an American crew 
is entered at Henley. But so long as the 
lists are open, it is to be hoped that Amer- 
ican invaders will rally to the competition 
for the most important prize of the re- 
gatta. Itisa fine and courageous attempt, 
whatever the result, and some day Leander 
will be found below par and an American 
eight above the previous ratings. 

The rule of the Henley Regatta which 
prevents a professional coach from going 
over with a crew from this side undoubt- 
edly told against the chances of the Vesper 
crew. This, however, is a rule in the 
interests of the highest standard of ama- 
teur sport, and if our crews do not think 
it fair to them, they are at perfect liberty 
to stay at home. 


HELPING ALONG ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 


Sir Ernest Cochrane happened to choose 
an opportune time for offering a five hun- 
dred dollar cup to be competed for by the 
best football teams of Great Britain, Ire- 
land, Canada and the United States. 
Even two years ago, the notion that an 
American college team could be found to 

lay football with an English team would 
cave been a theme for jest. The styles 
of games played on the two sides of the 
water are no more alike than lawn tennis 
and racquets. But Association football 
has made an astonishing growth among our 
colleges during the last year. A league of 
college teams will be in active competition 
during the coming year, and starting at 
Harvard, the pastime has proved popular 
wherever it was introduced. It es ager to 
the youth of average wind and limb, while 
the college game demands such arduous 
training that it can no longer be classed as 
a sport. It is not at all improbable that 
within the next five years a team made up 
of the best American college players will 
be following the trail of the oarsmen and 
track athletes, to fight for the Cochrane 
Cup on English soil. And the American 
salle which yearns for ‘‘open play,’’ will 
applaud Association football as soon as it 
has a chance to be weighed on its com- 
parative merits. 








EVERY-DAY WOODCRAFT FOR 
EVERY-DAY PEOPLE 


By DAN BEARD 


She is but one way to learn to doa 
thing and that is to do it. Whena 
city bred man finds that he must use an axe 
he soon learns how to chop fire-wood with- 
out cutting off his own toes; nevertheless 
it is an excellent plan to keep one’s feet 
away from the wood which is to be cut, and 
thus do away with the possibility of losing 
a toe or two and slicing up a good boot or 
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shoe with no accommodating surgeons and canoe skips 
shoemakers handy to sew up the cuts. aninrs reserveo 
But we take it for granted that the readerG@ 


can swing an axe without endangering his 
body or his apparel, and even under these 
circumstances there are many other prob- 
lems which must be solved by the axe- 
man. 

Suppose you need a puncheon, are 
building a dug-out canoe, or for any one 
of the many good reasons it is desirable to 
have a log with a flat surface in place of 
the original cylindrical one. To shape 
such a log accurately it is necessary to 
have a chalk line and snap it along A and 
B, Fig. 1, but if you have no chalk, you 
must procure a substitute. If one end of 
a string wet with mud is held at A and the 
other at B, and the middle pulled up and 
allowed to snap back on the log it makes 
a mud line from A to B. The black ashes 
from the camp fire may also be used to 
cover the string as a substitute for chalk. 


TO MAKE A PUNCHEON 


Snap the chalk line from A to B, Fig. 1, 
then-with the axe cut the notches C, D, E, 
F, G, H, J, as in Fig. 2, after which it is a 
simple task to split off the pieces A-G, D-E, 
E-F, etc., until all the blocks are cut away 
and you have the log as shown in Fig. 3. 

If you find it necessary 


TO ENLARGE THE NOTCH ON A TREE 


which you are felling, use the method just 
described. For instance, suppose that you 
have cut the notch Y in Fig. 4 and find it 
too small for your convenience; cut another 
notch at X (Fig. 4), and chop away the 


block of intervening wood by splitting it 
down X, Y; then cut another notch at 
Z and split off the block Z, X, Y, W, and 
you will have room to continue your cut- 
ting. ; 

When camping in a rough country, it is 
most necessary to have a safe place for the 
canoe, some arrangement by which labor 
is saved and the danger of damage to the 
frail craft from snags or stones is removed. 
This desirable end is obtained by the sim- 
ple arrangement shown in Fig. 5 of 


CANOE SKIDS 
These are made by resting the butt ends 


of two small — ‘logs on the bottom of 
the water and the upper ends of the skids 
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on the bank. 
to run the canoe over the submerged ends 
of the skids, turn the light craft over and 
push it up out of harm’s way. 

The skids may be made more secure by 
joining them on the under side by cross 


It then is an easy matter 


pieces. A boat pulled up on the bank is 
almost invariably scratched and more or 
less damaged by the process, and if it is 
tied to the shore a high wind may put it 
entirely out of commission in one night, 
as the writer can vouch from actual ex- 
perience; but when slid up on the canoe 
skids your craft is safe from anything but 
a sudden flood or a wind of sufficient force 
to lift it bodily from its bearings and blow 
it away. 





NOw TO DRINK FROM 
YOUR HAT. 



















NATURALFILTER FOR: DRINKING 


1905 WATER 


It is an excellent idea to take a flexible 
rubber drinking cup to the woods with 
you, but none of us are ever supplied with 
all the useful little articles now manu- 
factured for campers, and if we were it 
would make a load too great for a pack 
horse; hence it is sometimes a problem 
how to drink when the water is at our feet. 
Nature’s old way wherein one lies prone on 
the ground and sinks his mouth in the cool 
spring is not always convenient, and in 
such a case 


HAT MAKES A GOOD DRINKING 
CUP 


YOUR FELT 


But do not fill the inside of your hat 
with water; simply dent in the top as in 
Fig. 6, and dip up the water, using the top 
of the brim and the outside of the crown 
to hold the fluid. 

A felt hat has a woolly surface which 
holds the dust so that it does not mix with 
the water, and the outside of such a hat 
makes a very much more sanitary drinking 
cup than would be supposed by one who 
never tried it. 

It sometimes happens that the spring, 
water hole or stream where one must 
quench his thirst is roiled or that there is 
a suspicion of pollution from one source 
or another, and it may be practicable to 
scoop a hollow in the sand along- 
side the water and by this means 
procure 


FILTERED WATER, 


as is shown by the sectional view 
in Fig. 7. Water will find its 
level, and a hole dug next to a 
stream or pool of standing water 
will fill up to the level of the ad- 
joining supply with the water 
which seeps through the inter- 
vening bank, the latter furnish- 
ing a natural filter, which, how- 
ever imperfect it may be, will 
yet furnish more palatable water 
than can be obtained from the 
muddy stream, spring or pool. 
In an emergency where good 
water is unobtainable a filter 
may be made by wrapping a 
bunch of moss on the end of a 
hollow reed and burying the 
moss-covered end in the moist 
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earth, then gently sucking up the water as 
it accumulates in the hole; but such emer- 
gencies seldom happen to pleasure camping 
parties if they use ordinary caution and 
care in selecting a spot to pitch their tent. 
Remember that it is much better to stop 
at a good place early in the afternoon 
than to have darkness overtake you on the 
trail. 


BLAZED TRAILS 


are the common highways of woodsmen 
through the forests and are made in sev- 
eral ways: a spot trail is one where a large 
blaze is cut with the axe or camp hatchet 
on the trees, the spot facing the person 
following the trail and so arranged (O P Q 
R, Fig. 8) that one spot is always visible 
from tree to tree. Of course it is under- 
stood that the ‘spot’ trees in the diagram 
are much closer together than they would 
be on the trail; they were drawn in this 
manner to show their arrangement to bet- 
ter advantage and to meet the require- 
ments of a diagram. 

Two notches like those shown at X and 
Y in the small figure of a tree trunk in 
the southwest corner of Fig. 8 are some- 
times made upon the opposite side of the 
spot trees to indicate the back trail; but 
the surveyor’s blazes upon the side of the 
trees, as shown by T U V W in the west 
side of Fig. 8, are all that are necessary to 
direct persons who possess ordinary knowl- 
edge of the woods. Personally I make a 
habit of bending small bushes, as shown 
by Fig. 9, whenever I travel away from 
camp in a strange country where there is 
plenty of underbrush. Where the land 
has been burned over by forest fires and 
the new growth is just high enough to cover 
one’s head, it is most difficult to keep one’s 
direction and it is not difficult to get lost. 
One traveling in such places should always 
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take the precaution to break the stems 
of small bushes and bend them back to 
indicate the direction taken, and also to 
show the traveler himself how to retrace 


hisown steps. The white under sides of the 
leaves are very easily seen on the return 
trail. 

I know of no more thrilling sound in the 
forest than when the hush of the night in 
the wilderness is broken by the distant cry 
of Help! If you are really lost sit down 
where you are and make camp, and then 
mark or blaze your trail to and from the 
camp whenever you make little journeys 
of exploration. Always return to your 
camp to sleep at night, and sooner or later 
you will be found. Many people lose their 
head as soon as they lose themselves, and 
rush madly through the woods until ex- 
hausted or driven mad by their fright, 
thus making it almost impossible for search- 
ing parties to discover their whereabouts, 
and rendering themselves incapable of 
finding their own way out of the woods. 
It is such people who shout for help at 
night, and if you start out to succor them 
there is not one chance in a thousand of 
finding the lost party. Remember that 
a camp fire in the dark woods is not diffi- 


cult to discover, and that if the fire is built MARKING ane TRAIL 
. CSrmyty 
Sines 


on a hill or elevation of some sort a smudge 
of smoke may be seen a long distance in 
the day time. However, if you are care- 
ful about taking observations of the ‘‘lay 
of the country” and marking your trail, 
there is little danger of being really lost. 
In a previous number of this magazine 
I have shown how to build a log bridge 
over swift running water, and it may be 
appropriate here to show 
HOW TO BUILD A BRIDGE OVER STILL WATER 
Perhaps there is a shallow muck pond 
near your permanent camp over which 
a bridge would be most convenient, and 
one may be built of logs lashed together 


i] A VISE 
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end to end or held in position by stakes 
driven alongside the logs into the mud 
of the bottom, as shown by Fig. 10. The 


» bridge can have a railing made of 


les 
fastened to long stakes upon one a of 
the logs (Fig. 10), and such a bridge can 
be safely crossed by almost any one who 
can walk. The railing does away with 
all danger of losing one’s balance and 
falling overboard. If you have nails, the 
stakes may be nailed to the logs, thus 
making them perfectly steady. 
TO MAKE A WITHE 
put your foot on one end of a hickory, 
white oak, ash, or some similar tough sap- 
ling, and grasping the other end of the 
stick in your two hands twist it until the 
fibers of the wood or bark separate into 
S 
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strands and are twisted like a rope. When 
this is done the withe will be pliable and 
can be used for many purposes around 
camp. I had the big gate to my Pike 
County Camp swing with hinges made of 
withe loops, and the hinges outlasted the 
gate. 

It sometimes happens that a vise is 
needed in the woods, either to hold a 
piece of wood to be worked or a saw 
which needs sharpening, and the forest 
furnishes the material for a 

RUSTIC VISE 

with every tree stump. Saw the slit 
C A B (Fig. 11) down the stump, using a 
lumberman’s two-handled saw for the pur- 
pose; then bind the bottom of the stump 
slightly with a rope and your vise is ready 
for use. To open the vise take the wedge 
D and drive it in the crack until it widens 
enough for your purpose, insert the saw 
or other object, knock out the wedge, and 
the wood will spring back and tightly 
hold whatever object you may have in- 
serted in the opening A C. 








ROD AND GUN 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


LATE SEASON TROUT LURES 


HE cream of the trout fishing having 
been skimmed or gone sour weeks 
ago, there is no present need for dwelling 
upon the light tackle. But while the real 
holiday season for many of my readers is 
on, a little friendly gossip may be in order. 
The man who now goes to the stream can- 
not reasonably expect great results unless 
his happy pilgrimage should chance to ex- 
tend to the most northern waters. In 
nine-tenths of the trout streams the fish 
now are sluggish and indifferent to most 
of the artificial lures, and if good trout are 
taken at all, it will be at early morning or 
toward dusk. Of course, I do not mean 
to say that no fish will rise between those 
periods, but on the great majority of 
streams the very early and late fishing will 
prove much the better. 

Fly-fishing, while unquestionably the 
truly artistic method, is now unreliable 
upon many waters, and a little soulful 
work with some form of bait is more apt 
to cause the cooking odors to float about 
the camp. Worms, pork fat, bee larve, 
and most of the insects found near the 
stream are good baits for trout, and I be- 
lieve in working down stream, using fine 
tackle, and letting the bait drift to the 
waiting fish in the natural way. It is true 
that small trout are apt to take a bait 
tossed to them in any old way, but the 
wise old big fish, the ones we would give 
much to secure, are apt to be more cau- 
tious. Now, too, when most waters are 
very low and clear, it behooves a man to 
be very canny in regard to noiseless move- 
ments and appropriate costume. The light 
foot, the slow movement and the avoidance 
of shadows upon the water, are what work 
the doom of big fish these summer days. 


BASS AND LAKE TROUT IN DEEP WATER 


With bass it is different. Most of the 
basses, especially the choice small-mouthed 
variety, Raat rather deep water where 
heavy shadows prevail. Lily-pads, mats 
of weeds, clumps of rushes, sunken logs 
and under overhanging trees are favorite 
strongholds, and the wise bass fisher seeks 
for such places at this season. The bass is 
a strong pirate, and from his darkened re- 
treat he can note every movement of the 
smaller fry playing in the sunlit water 
outside, the jerky action of a swimming 
frog, the wavering backward rush of the 
crayfish, or the fluttering of an insect too 
near the surface. Hence, the bass fisher 
seeks such spots as appear to offer attrac- 
tive shelter, and craftily casts his lure be- 
tween the skulking bass and deeper water. 
I believe in smooth, silent work and the 
sharpest of tactics the moment the hook 
has been planted. There is no sense in 


fooling with a fish. If your tackle is what 
it should be, go right at him and make it 
a short fight and a merry one, of course 
being ever prepared for one of the char- 
acteristic leaps. These sudden springs 
clear of the water have won freedom for 
many a fine fish, and it is not possible to 
impart instructions for baffling them, for 
the excellent reasons that no two fish are 
likely to behave in the same way, while, 
perhaps, no two men would be any more 
alike. 

The best of the late season baits for all 
basses I have found to be live minnow, 
crayfish, grass frogs, grasshoppers and 
worms. During years of bass-fishing I 
have done better with crayfish than with 
any other bait, and I prefer those of me- 
dium size to the larger specimens. Most 
anglers spit a crayfish crosswise on the 
hook, but a much better method is to in- 
sert the point in the mouth, then push it 
through till just clear of the tail. This 
means that the bait will have the natural 
curve of the body and will go down back- 
ward, as it should, in a close imitation of 
the live creature’s movements, while at 
the same time the point of the hook is 
clear. In some streams it is possible to 
secure very young catfish, which, in spite 
of their spines, not seldom prove most 
tempting to the very largest bass. The 
young ‘‘cats” are found under stones and 
sunken rubbish, and are best taken by 
means of a small landing-net, which can 


be made of mosquito-bar, a 7 of stiff 
wire and a two-foot length of broom- 
handle. 


While the lake trout lacks the lithe 
activity and dash of the brook species, not 
a few campers’ needs must depend upon 
him for their sport. At this season ‘‘lak- 
ers” are apt to be in the deepest water, 
which demands the longest of hand lines, 
as the trolling-spoon must be sent far 
down. Most of the lake fishermen use a 
trolling gear which consists of a very long 
and stout line,to the end of which is at- 
tached a heavy sinker, above which is a 
lighter line, and at the end of that the 
spoon or other lure. In use, the sinker 
trundles along the bottom, while the length 
of lighter line and spoon trail at an angle 
to the main line. he lighter line can be 
shifted to keep the spoon at any desired 
depth. The tremendous drag of such gear, 
of course, means the loss of anything like 
deft light-handed play on the part of the 
angler, but as a rule the fisher for “lakers” 
wants fish for the camp table rather than 
high-class sport. 


SET LURES UNSPORTSMANLY 


A correspondent asks my opinion of a 
certain device for the baiting or attracting 


Pe of fish to a particular spot, the object being 
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the securing of a big catch with the least 
—— effort on the part of the fisherman. 

don’t think anything of such a scheme. 
In the first place it won’t work, and if it 
did, the result would be the making of a 
mud-headed pot-fisher out of what should 
have been a decent angler. No form of 
baiting, in the sense referred too, has a 
place in true sport. The proper way to get 
both game and fish is by the exercise of 
manly effort and skill. It is true that 
duck-shooters use decoys and thus lure the 
wild fowl within range, but that is a very 
different matter. Coaxing a duck within 
range does not of necessity mean the bag- 
ging of the fowl—in fact, with most men 
it doesn’t mean bagging him more than 
once in about three attempts. To attract 
fish by means of a set lure and then drop 
down a hook and haul them out, would, to 
my notion, be about as sportsmanlike as 
an hour’s active work in a Chicago slaugh- 
ter-house. I remember long ago an enter- 
prise of this nature which did not quite pan 
out. A boon companion suggested that 
we could get a lot of fish by a method of his 
own, as follows: A number of minnows 
were to be put in a fruit jar, the mouth of 
the jar covered with wire gauze, and the 
outfit lowered to the proper depth in some 
excellent bass water. His theory was that, 
after the jar had been down some time, big 
fish would locate those choice minnows 
and hang about the glass prison as children 
hang round the window of a candy store. 
Then we would send down hooks baited 
with similar minnows and, of course, se- 
cure the big fish. Theoretically it sounded 
first-rate, but practically it proved a dismal 
failure. We beet the jar down one day 
and one night, then lowered our lines‘ and 
prepared for carnage. Nothing happened, 
so after a long wait we pulled up the jar to 
have a look at the minnows. They were 
all right, and there weren’t any fish-tooth 
marks on the jar, so boylike we fell to 
arguing about the merits of the scheme. 
As near as I can remember, he was stepping 
fast and about fifteen yards away when I 
threw the jar, and it appeared to land 
where the base of his brain should have 
been had he owned any goods of that sort. 
The doctor’s bill was, I fancy, fifteen dol- 
lars, while what was coming to me was one 
horror unspeakable. Gem jars and family 
jars are no good! 


CAMPING OUTFITS 


I receive so many letters on the subject 
of camping, camp outfits, and so on, that 
I am inclined to answer them all here. In 
regard to the camp itself, no matter what 
its nature, insist upon its being kept clean 
and tidy. Have a place for the few neces- 
saries and each in its place. The best of 
all summer underwear, especially for a 
fishing-trip, is pure wool of light weight. 
You do not chill in it after a wetting. My 
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rule is wool from neck to toes in all weath- 
ers, and after many years of out-door life, 
not seldom in the worst of climates, there 
is nothing to show that I ever knew ex- 
posure. A couple of gray flannel shirts 
and a suit of strong tweed of dull gray, or 
drab, will admirably serve and look fairly 
well under all conditions. There should be 
nothing showy about the outfit. A good 
compass, and a waterproof match safe may 

rove invaluable. he modern sleeping- 
ba has, of course, entirely displaced the 
old-fashioned blanket outfit. A poncho 
is good. An air mattress, which weighs 
about ten pounds, is away ahead of any 
browse bed* and, besides, it saves a lot of 
work. The nested cooking and eating 
outfits of aluminum are the best ever de- 
vised. An excellent party outfit may be 
obtained of leading dealers. These mod- 
ern affairs are far ahead of the old-fashioned 
ones, and practically supply the comforts 
of home at half the old-fashioned weight, 
and it must be remembered that every 
pound of weight counts upon the trail 
and the portage. A useful food list for 
four persons for a couple of weeks might 
include 25 lbs. flour, 10 lbs. corn meal, 6 
lbs. beans, 1 Ib. bouillon capsules, 9 Ibs. 
sugar, 1 Ib. baking powder, 2 Ibs. coffee, 6 
lbs. butter, ro lbs. pork, 2 Ibs. oatmeal, 3 
Ibs. dried milk, 6 Ibs. rice, 4 1b. soup tablets, 
4 Ibs. evaporated apples, 1 Ib. salt, 1 Ib. 
tea, 4 Ibs. bacon, 4 lbs. dried potatoes, 1 
Ib. dried eggs, 4 Ib. dried onions, pepper 
and mustard in handy holders. ese 
supplies, helped out by the game and fish 
the party can secure, will give plenty of 
variety and, cleverly manipulated, will 
cause no yearning for hotels, cafés and the 
like. Leading dealers now supply folding 
camp stoves, which really will do their 
work, and all the intending camper has to 
do is to give his order. When doing this, 
let him bear in mind that enough is much 
better than a feast, for there is no sense in 
lugging pounds of useless weight even over 
the easiest of trails. 


THE MOST KILLING 
BASS BAIT 


By CLARENCE DEMING 


° 


Gous old English writer of fame has 

said of his visit to Rome that, after 
a week’s stay in the Eternal City, he 
thought he knew much of it; at the end of 
a fortnight, all about it; and at the end 
of six weeks, found he knew nothing. So 
it is with that crown prince of game fishes, 
the small-mouthed black bass. His vaga- 
ries of movement and of life, his whimsical 
moods and tenses of biting, the relative 
value of methods of angling, of tackle and 
of bait have, in the main, been mysteries 
at once complex and alluring. Out of the 

*Not for me, thank you.—EpiTor. 
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medley the writer, after more than forty 
years of strenuous experiences with the 
Boanerges of fresh-water game fish, has, 
so to speak, ‘‘salted down” a few—and 
very few—dicta based on facts. One of 
them is the superior killing power of the 
small frog as bait, anda seaonel te the super- 
lative value of the frog in September. 
That the young frog is good bait in sum- 
mer as well as early autumn—albeit vary- 
ing much in different waters—every bass 
fisher will concede, as well as the fact that, 
averaging the bass taken on the frog, they 
will run much heavier than the average 
bass hooked on helgramite, crawfish, 
cricket, shiner or worm. But why, as 
here asserted, the bass, generally speaking, 
craves the frog more in September than 
earlier in the year is more ofa mystery. A 
partial explanation may be that, as the 
water cools, the bass seeks deeper and 
somewhat darker waters in which the 
struggling frog is conspicuous bait. The 
same reasoning holds as to the many lakes 
and ponds which, in rural phrase, ‘‘work”’ 





through August and September, and 
“work” hardest in the later month. 


Almost every angler is familiar with the 
‘‘working’”’ process—how a lake, clear in 
July, will, in August, begin to throw up 
from the bottom small masses which seem 
like bits of whitish-gray yeast; how these, 
scattered by wind and currents, presently 
fill the waters with almost microscopic veg- 
etable spores; and how, as they spread, the 
once clear lake is often thickened almost 
to the dinginess of pea soup. It may be 
added just here, that a scientific friend 
who once put these spores under a micro- 
scope of high power reported that they 
seemed like young muskmelons hung on a 
string—though that may have been in an 
early stage of development. However that 
may be it is fairly logical to infer that in the 
spore-laden and murky waters of many of 
our Eastern lakes in September, the bass 
should see from afar and seize oftener the 
white belly of the baited frog than the dull- 
er tinted crawfish, helgramite or cricket. 

Assuming, then, the special value of the 
young frog for early autumn bass-fishing— 
and in many of our states, with the trout 
season closed, the bass is, as to fresh water, 
our only September game fish—the frog in 
its relation to the angler’s sport becomes a 
subject for detailed study. 

So far as the writer knows there are four 
species of young frog available for bass 
fishing. There is (1) the white and brown 
striped species—sometimes called ‘‘grass 
toads,”” also ‘‘water toads,” first found 
usually in late June or early July and most 
commonly by small running waters. They 
average, perhaps, an inch and a half in 
length—as to body; double that with legs 
extended. They are fine bait in July and 
August, but by September most of them 
have grown too big. They have, however 
(2), a kind of dwarfed cousin, almost ex- 
actly resembling them in marks, living at 
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the edge of stagnant waters—especially 
weedy ponds—which, with bodies an inch 
long in September have high value as bass 
bait. There is (3) the young of the great- 
er bullfrog—he whose raucous ‘‘hoank, 
hoank’’—makes the welkin echo around 
our ponds o’ nights. But the offspring 
seems to be born big, grows fast, is pulpy 
and relatively unattractive to the bass. 
Finally, there is (4) the young of the com- 
mon frog, yellow throated, firm in flesh, 
active on the hook, tenacious of life, and 
of just the right size in late August and 
September. He is easily high hook in the 
frog category. 

There is art in catching young frogs, and 
it becomes high art when a dozen of them 
may be worth, for a day’s sport, a full 
supply of other baits. The prime factor 
is the frog net. It should be of the simple 
‘*scoop”’ pattern, with handle not less than 
six feet long, the hoop not more than a 
foot in diameter—thus letting it into 
small corners—and the net itself not less 
than three feet deep and small. meshed. 
The angler should make the net himself, 
sewing it, not with cord, but with lengths 
of copper wire well annealed, each about 
two feet long, and the wire of the size of a 
small knitting needle. This rule of wire- 
sewing applies, it may be added, toallhome- 
made scoop nets, and is not less important 
because almost unknown. The wire ends 
wound a little backward are self-fastening, 
never seriously interfere with the net’s ac- 
tion and, when a tear comes, can instantly 
be released to become a needle ready thread- 
ed to take up the rent. The practical value 
to the angler of this device in all uses of the 
scoop net is of the very highest order. 

With the young frog in sight—usually, of 
course, on some bog or bank facing the 
water—approach him if possible from in 
front. The net should be at first placed at 
a distance, then advanced slowly until not 
nearer than ten inches away. Then the 
youngster, gently touched from behind 
with a rod of leaf-tipped alder or willow, 
should be induced a a kind of moral 
suasion, rather than violence, to make the 
straight leap into the net. Quietude and 
slow movement, rather than activity, are 
the keynotes of successful frog-taking. If, 
as often happens, the banks are grassy, the 
ditch weedy at the bottom, and the frog 
only in evidence as he leaps and hides, then 
wading and the long drive are the only re- 
source. In that case the depth of the net 
will demonstrate its usefulness. 

Almost every self-reliant bass fisher 
must keep his own bait in stock; and it isa 
hard truth that, if he both catches and cares 
for his own bait, the time it exacts equals 
his hours passed in the boat. Assuming 
such a resourceful angler rather than him 
who buys bait, or who has running water 
in his home or near by and who can avail 
himself’ of wire netting water cages, the 
keeping of young frogs has its problems. 
The best of several imperfect devices is 
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the simple one of a large pail with per- 
forated cover, half filled with water, float- 
inga flat block. For many years the writer 
added grass or water weeds. But expe- 
rience has pretty clearly shown that by 
retaining the excrement they pollute and 
poison the bait. Clean water, changed 
once or twice a day, is the best device; and 
it serves to keep the young frogs in good 
condition for fully ten days. In changing 
water ‘‘dump”’ the pail into another pail or 
a tub half-filled. This washes the frogs 
clean, and they have no fulcrum for an es- 
caping leap—a point to be eens by 
every angler who knows the fugitive tricks 
of the young batrachians and the trials of 
recapture when half a dozen are radiating 
in varied directions at the same moment. 
The frog pail should next be rinsed out 
thoroughly before the bait are returned. 
With moist grass substituted for water and 
the block dispensed with, the same rule ap- 
jlies in keeping the ‘‘grass toads’’ hereto- 
loos described. For some obscure reason 
they do not domesticate with their water- 
loving brethren, and require the separative 
treatment. 

These details may seem trivial and, to 
some, commonplace. But collectively they 
spell the difference between the so-called 
“‘lucky”’ and the unsuccessful or only rare- 
ly successful bass catcher; and the same 
law applies to using frogs in the actual fish- 
ing. By the simple, but rare, expedient 
of taking out the block and retaining 
say four inches of water in the frog pail, 
one both keeps the frogs from leaping 
away and lightens the pail in the carry- 
ing; and the angler in the boat can take the 
pick of his agile bait. Again, the crude 
angler when the young frog ‘‘bloats” at 
the end of the line and rises to the surface, 
will squeeze out the air or prick the bait. 
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The wise fisher returns the frog to the pail, 
lets him recover and uses a fresh bait. 
Twenty times during half as many fishing 
trips may the same frog be thus used and 
the stock of bait economized—may be and, 
indeed, often when there is a kind of frog 
famine in the land and the whimsical bass 
insists on frog bait or none. 

Of the canons of angling for the small- 
mouthed bass in September with frog bait 
there are not many. But in general, the 
frog, whether used on rod or hand line in 
September, should be dropped in the deeper 
waters off reefs, on well leaded line with 
sinker about two feet from the hook; the 
bait should every minute or two be drawn 
in a half dozen feet toward the boat, then 
let sink again; the casts should be long, but 
never violent so as to stun the bait; the 
bait, as stated, should be changed often so 
as both to allow for recovery and keep it 
always active on the hook; and the strike 
should be delayed two or three seconds, at 
least, longer than in the case of helgramite, 
crawfish or shiner. Hook the frog through 
both jaws—not, as some anglers affect, 
through the front leg, under the theory of 
greater vitality and more natural move- 
ment—for the hook holds better and, as 
the bass is apt to swallow the bait head- 
first, is more likely to strike the fish and 
strike him deeper. Finally, it is with frog 
fishing for bass in September as with other 
bait and in other seasons. For two or 
three successive trips the bass may scorn 
the frog and take any or all the other 
baits—but next comes a day when the frog 
is the sine qua non, and the triumphant 
angler remembers with glee his fidelity to 
the true bass fisher’s maxim: ‘Attention to 
small details and everand always bait, every 
kind of bait, and plenty of each kind of 
bait.” 








A GOOD-FELLOWSHIP GOLF TOURNAMENT 


By EMERY POTTLE 


HERE were one hundred and fifty or 
more of them in the big assembly 
room of the Hollenden, coats off, faces 
warm with geniality and sunburn, singing 
‘‘It’s always fair weather when good fel- 
lows get together.’”’ The thermometer was 
climbing up like a monkey on a painted 
stick and a thunder-storm was rattling 
about over the roof tops. It was Monday 
night. The American Golf Association of 
Advertising Interests was holding the pre- 
liminary meeting of its second annual tour- 
nament at Cleveland, July 18th, 19th and 
2oth. 


The members, most of them, had arrived 
early that morning, and it was, on the in- 
stant, ‘‘Show us this golf course!”” Cars 
going out to the Euclid Golf Club were 
crowded forthwith, and once at the links, 
clubs were overhauled painstakingly; fear- 
some-looking golf outfits were put into 
commission; experimental two-somes and 
four-somes set out gayly enough, but in 
every eye lurked the light of stern desire. 
And good reason. 

Right in the great hall of the club-house 
was a bank whereon grew—not the wild 
thyme of poetic lore (the wild time came 
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when the tournament was safely over)— 
an array of silver trophies that would 
make the most confirmed anchorite of a 
mantel-shelf or hall-bedroom ache to wear 
one. The only adequate remark on seeing 
this collection seemed to be invariably, 
‘‘My God, look at the jewelry!” 

In consequence of all this the Monday 
evening session resolved itself into a first- 
day experience meeting—a talk-feast, to 
which the election of officers was merely a 
polite supplement with no advertising mat- 
ter. The general opinion was: ‘‘If this 
bunch of officers is good enough to arrange 
this golf tournament here, then they’re 
good enough for another year and another 
tournament. Let’s keep them in harness.” 
There was a very warm-hearted demonstra- 
tion, however, for the keen-eyed, gracious 
and tremendously enthusiastic President 
of the Association, Mr. Frank Presbrey, 
of New York, whose devotion to sport 
has made these tournaments for thé adver- 
tising men vital, successful things. 

After some easy-going business discus- 
sions, and some nervous questions born of 
unstable, nervous convictions about the 
rules of the game—and it is as well that the 
inside workings of some minds there on 
the subject of match and medal play were 
not cruelly turned up to the light—an out- 
wardly perspiring song, all about an awful 
state of interior dryness, sent the Associa- 
tion on its various nocturnal ways. The 
last official utterance was, ‘‘ Boys, remem- 
ber! Eight o’clock to-morrow morning!”’ 

The Euclid Golf Club, which had been 
gracefully turned over to the Association, 
without let or hindrance, is a place of more 
or less natural beauty, with a course of 
some six thousand yards—a course nar- 
rowly scrutinized, you may be sure, and 
ungrudgingly pronounced good by the vis- 
itors. In about ten minutes they made 
themselves at home—or, as near it as the 
golf they played would admit. Tuesday 
morning, then, found the links—baking and 
broiling in the white glare of a sun that was 
making its best score—a busy attractive 
place. At eight precisely occurred the 
pleasing bit of fancy work which signalizes 
the opening of the Medal Day Tournament 
at St. Andrew’s, Scotland; the President, 
at the firing of a cannon that didn’t fire, 
drove a neat ball into a delirious group of 





caddies lined up off the first hole. Since 
the caddie who got this interesting ball 
got, also, five dollars, there ensued vio- 


lent commotion. The winner, a small, as- 
tounded child, seemed to play in much the 
same luck as the thrifty Sunday School 
scholar at the Christmas tree—it was the 
second time in his life he had ever caddied. 
Urged to make a speech from the shoulders 
of his envious compatriots, he blushingly 
took his reward with a modest ‘‘Aw gee!” 

The pairings had been made by the 
sweat of the brow during most of the pre- 
ceding night, and as far as possible an 
Eastern man was pitted against a West- 
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erner. The circumstance offered a moral 
exception to Mr. Kipling’s assertion, ‘‘O 
East is East, and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet.” 

The golf of the first day—Tuesday—nat- 
urally constituted the qualifying round— 
every man playing scratch and receiving 
no handicap. And it was no lawn festival 
to start the pairs—some sixty of them— 
in anything like schedule time, to satisfy 
each player, and to smooth the nervous 
sensibilities of those high-strung contest- 
ants who, as the morning wore hotly away, 
felt their matutinal energy oozing out the 
ends of their clubs. In fact the agreeable 
gentleman in white flannels who had as- 
sumed charge of the tournament and whose 
good temper was evidently built on a rock 
—for when the golf came and beat against 
it, it stood firm—confessed quite truth- 
fully that in a long and hardy experience 
in managing tournaments he had, so help 
him God, néver struck anything so com- 
plicated, boys, as this here, and that’s 
right, bejabbers! 

The results of Tuesday’s play divided the 
golfers—that is, the best ninety-six scores 
—into six squads, or sixteens—the better 
the score the better the sixteen. And the 
players qualifying in the first sixteen each 
received a medal independent of other tro- 
phies played for. The player who turned 
in the best gross score—81—of the day was 
W. E. Conklyn, of New York, and he, in 
consequence, assumed possession for one 
year of the Sir Thomas R. Dewar trophy. 

An evidence of the friendly line of divi- 
sion the tournament took was an afternoon 
team match between the Easterners and 
the’ Westerners—a match won handily by 
the Eastern players. 

The golf a Tuesday was, of course, of 
an experimental nature—a sort of Who’s 
Who contest. The long column of figures 
on the bulletin board at the end of the day 
was illuminating. And the straws in the 
iced-drinks in the grill-room qualifying con- 
test showed which way the wind was be- 
ginning to blow. All sorts and conditions 
of golf were played—and in every kind of 
form that the most experienced Hoot Mon 
ever saw. An interesting figure, by the 
way, was C. S. Cox, a player of the old 
guard, who holds the world’s record of a 
drive with an iron. For the most part the 
golf was creditable; and where it was not 
it was so good-naturedly, ingenuously bad 
that one had only to look into the 
care-free, beaming face of the ‘‘dub at 
the game” to be disarmed of all criti- 
cism. 

On the eleventh hole there is a pool 
—a water hazard—that mercifully cannot 
talk; for if it could women and children 
would not be allowed on the links. It just 
lies there, stupidly, and takes golf balls into 
its tummy—with a few standard excep- 





tions it is one of the richest safety deposit 
vaults in Cleveland. The pool serves as an 
instance of the prevailing good-nature re- 
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ferred to a moment ago. One hopeful 
player was trying viciously to get a ball 
across this Rubicon. He was just plung- 
ing for the eighth time. ‘‘Keep your shirt 
on, old man,” sings out a faithful friend, 
approaching warily. The ball plugged the 
water with a sigh. ‘‘I’m losing my shirt, 
and my handkerchief, and my hat, but 
I’m having fun!” Later in the tourna- 
ment a deputation of six, who had put 
some fifty balls in the pool and _ lost, 
solemnly went to the committee and pro- 
tested on the ground that a hole ten feet 
deep and one hundred feet in diameter 
was too large for any fair green—it was 
too easy to putt into. 

Tuesday then, with a few brilliant ex- 
ceptions, offered no very tangible evi- 
dences of who the winners were to be. But 
it did give a chance for some highly explan- 
atory conversation that, like the ony of 
mercy, was not strained, and dropped on 
the just and unjust. You could precisely 
hear how it happened by stopping on the 
edge of any group. 

Up in the Ladies’ Tent—a domesticated 
spot, gay with immaculate white linen and 
summer millinery, yet tense, for all this 
semblance of relaxation, with wifely devo- 
tion, not to the play but the player—one 
heard: ‘‘Honestly he made my husband 
so nervous % 

‘‘Why, Charley hasn’t had a club in his 
hands for two years, and ™ 

‘*My dear, I was perfectly astonished to 
see that man hit that ball.” 

‘*Oh, yes, I like golf on Theodore’s ac- 
count, he’s so id 

‘*Oh, no, really, he doesn’t expect to win 
at all—he can play a lot better than he did 
to-day. Why, at home, he 

‘‘The cup things are sweet though—— 

‘‘Oh, there comes Alfred now—how did 
you do, dear? I was just telling them that 
you always managed to win something 
somehow!” 

Even the golfers’ costumes assumed 
more indomitable lines—the freshness of 
flannel and duck took on a veteran air of 
campaigning. And touching on the matter 
of dress it must be confessed that if there 
were any permutations and combinations 
of outfits which didn’t gambol on the 
green—the fair green—then it was because 
the minds of the wearers were incontinent- 
ly overcome by the heat. One excitable 
player clapped a furtive eye on his op- 
ponent and departed in great fear. ‘‘It’s 
all off,’’ he sighed. ‘‘He’s got an old hat 




















” 








on—I’m always scared of old hats.” 
“‘Oh, that’s nothing,’ lamented his 
friend. ‘‘Look at my man, he’s got a 


shirt with buttons on the collar. That’s 
the worst thing in the world.” 

Each player had handed in his three best 
scores on any course, and from these arose 


the profane and thankless task of making 
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out the handicap list. For the example of 
other tournaments, let it be recorded that 
there was less grumbling and growling in 
dark corners over the limit of the handi- 
caps than the writer has ever before known. 
And every one knows that it is an open 
question whether the handicappers in golf 
tournaments will, at the last day, be in- 
vited to the most restful seat in Paradise, 
or—be asked to go on handicapping. 

To liven things up a bit for the less for- 
tunate, on Wednesday afternoon a Handi- 
cap Tournament was arranged—those not 
qualifying in any of the sixteens being eli- 
gible. Best gross and best net were prize- 
winners. S. T. A. Loftus, Chicago, with a 
handicap of 45, obtained best net score— 
68; and E. A. Freeman, New York, handed 
in the best gross—76. 

At the end of the morning round of 
match-play 48 winners and 48 losers were 
discovered. The winners constituted the 
first six flights and the losers the second 
six. 

Some excellent golf was played on Wed- 
nesday, and at the end of the day sev- 
eral contestants stood head and shoulders 
above their fellows. The first exuberance 
of ‘‘getting into the open’”’ had simmered 
down, but that there was no cessation of 
interest was attested by the eager crowds 
around the bulletin boards as the scorer 
chalked up the fatal figures. Everywhere 
it was generously: ‘‘What ’d you make it 
in, old chap?” and then: ‘‘You did/— 
Good enough!” or: ‘‘Sorry—better luck 
next time!” 

Since Wednesday marked the rise and 
fall of several little empires, there was a 
convivial tendency stealing to and fro to 
let joy, as one easy-going golfer put it, 
be unrefined. The club-house was light- 
hearted with ee pats of large and small 
dinners, large and small guests, and large 
and small songs. It was a beautiful time, 
it appeared, to rejoice with them that do 
rejoice and to weep with them that weep. 
From the imploring words of a ‘“‘close- 
harmony” song all about bringing the 
wagon home, John, it will not hold us all, 
one was led to understand that the alle- 
gorical water-cart was the one in question. 

Thursday saw the end of things—and 
with the heat all gone, a free, lively breeze 
overhead—a very bonnie end it was. The 
finalists were out early, doing and dying. 
About twenty-four couples, firm of purpose, 
started. After the morning round twenty- 
four were left, each one of these players re- 
ceiving a prize, ‘‘there being no blanks upon 
the board.” 

Another obliging open Handicap was 
played off during the day to keep idle golf- 
clubs out of mischief—a handicap for the 
losers of previous days. The gross score 
of L. T. Boyd, Milwaukee—81—was the 
best in this event. 








THE LAWN TENNIS TWIST SERVICE 
FALLACY 


By J. PARMLY PARET 


T° a student of lawn tennis, the early 
results of the current season have 
resented some difficult problems. The 
nternational matches called to England 
the best players the world over, and for 
the first time a bird’s-eye view of the 
world’s skill at the game was possible. 
Nor was the result far from what had been 
expected. The Americans went forth full 
of hope, and were not entirely disap- 
ointed, although they did not succeed 
in ‘‘lifting” the Davis Cup abroad. There 
was little difficulty in beating the Conti- 
nental players, but the summaries do not 
truly indicate the relative skill of the last 
three teams, after the Belgians, French 
and Austrians had been eliminated. 

Summed up the struggle for the Davis 
Cup makes a sorry one-sided record: 


more welcome to most English players. 
As soon as Smith had mastered the peculiar 
break of the twist service, he began to 
pound it hard from the top of the bound 
with his famous forehand stroke, and 
Ward was badly cut up on the side-lines, 
as was also Larned twice afterward. Gore, 
too, handled the twist service without 
gloves. Five years ago, Gore played Ward 
at Newport, and though the American was 
then only a second-class man and Gore 
fully as high in English ranking as now, 
Gore needed all five sets to win. This year, 
Ward, since grown tochampion’sestate, took 
the full five sets to beat Gore at Queen’s. 

So, five years of advanced net play had 
not carried the game much further ahead, 
unless Gore has improved with it, which 
seems unlikely. 


United States ) 


5 matches too 


bye France 
3elgium United States 
by default 
United States Austria 
bye Australasia 


Looking at the individual matches, the 


first impression is strong that the stand- 
ards of skill have not improved, either in 
America or abroad, and this may be true 
as compared with last year or the year 
before; it is difficult to see such small 
| egarmes as takes place in a single season. 

he sign that seems most against progres- 
sion is that the same players are at the 
top of the lists this season as three years 
ago in this country and five or six years 
ago on the other side of the Atlantic. And 
similar methods are victorious despite all 
the efforts to force a revolution in the game 
by newer methods of hitting the ball and of 
covering the court. The victories of S. 
H. Smith over Ward and Larned, the last 
two holders of the American champion- 
ship, indicate that extreme net tactics are 
not yet so perfected as to relegate base- 
line players into the background. Between 
them, Smith and A. W. Gore, who with 
Richard Stevens are known as the most 
confirmed base-liners in the world, beat 
all four of the American representatives 
abroad. Smith beat Ward, Larned (twice) 
and Clothier, while Gore won the only 
match from Wright that the latter lost 
while abroad. 

To look deeper, however, into the rea- 
sons for the failure of American net play, 
we find first of all that the Americans have 
become much engrossed in the twist ser- 
vice, and this delivery seemed to have 
little terror for the English base-liners. 
One of the most essential features of this 
service is its high bound, and nothing is 


15 sets to1 | United States 
Australasia 

5 matches to o 

15 sets to 2 


5 matches to o 


14 sets to 2 Great Britain 


5 matches to o 
15 sets to 8 


Great Britain 

The devotion of the American leaders to 
the twist service is more apparent this sea- 
son than ever before, yet Fam still uncon- 
vinced as to the permanent value of the 
play. H.L. Doherty manages to beat the 
world without it, and I understand that he 
has mastered the stroke but does not think 
it repays the effort. With the American 
success of the new service, there has grown 
up and prospered a new class of younger 
players on this side of the ocean, who place 
great reliance in that stroke. And it has 
won success for them against each other at 
least, although this season’s experience 
does not improve its value for international 
play. Against Smith and Gore, Ward 
found the twist service almost a handicap, 
and might have done better with a straight 
low-bounding delivery. 

When the service was new it won success 
almost invariably, and the fever to learn 
the stroke was so contagious that scarcely 
a club can be found now where younger 
players are not assiduously at work learn- 
ing the play. But they are worshiping 
false gods, in this fanatical devotion to the 
twist service, I believe, just as much so as 
in spending all their time on the so-called 
“Lawford” stroke, and much of the time 
wasted in learning to master it would be 
more profitably employed in learning to 
handle the twist when served by an op- 
— One should always learn defense 

fore attack in any game. 

Right or wrong, however, all of the 
American leaders are using the twist ser- 
vice, and it is quite the play of the season. 
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Even Larned, the oldest and most con- 
servative among the leaders, has modified 
his own service so as to include the twist; 
and Alexander, who probably ranks next 
to the members of the International team, 
and Whitman also depend almost entirely 
upon this delivery. Yet of all the six 
leaders, no two play the stroke the same, 
and only Alexander has succeeded in mas- 
tering it in any degree like Ward. 

Of all the users of the twist Ward is 
unquestionably the best type and the best 
master. He throws the ball up less and 
strikes it lower and closer to his head than 
any of the others, and he gets more drop, 
more shoot and more side-break than any 
other. Larned and Wright are compar- 
atively new at this service, and are only 
gradually working their own style around 
to include the twist, while Clothier throws 
the ball much too high, and strikes it with 
little upward motion of the racket. <A 
high-thrown ball falls too fast to gauge the 
blow accurately. Ward times his stroke 
and throws the ball so as to hit it exactly 
as it hovers lifeless in the air. 

The most essential feature of the Amer- 
ican twist service lies in striking the ball 
with an upward motion of the racket. 
This secret has not been generally under- 
stood by most of those who have’'tried the 
new play, and it is not easy to grasp even 
now. At first it appeared to be a’ phe- 


nomenon that the ball should bound in the ; 


opposite direction from its curve in the air. 
Hitting the ball on the same side with 
much the same stroke, the ordinary over- 
hand out-twist delivery makes the ball 
bound to the server’s left. But in making 
this familiar service, the racket is drawn 
slightly downward, and the rotation of the 
ball on its own axis is backward as well 
as to the right, while in the new twist 
service, the upward blow makes the ro- 
tation forward and to the right. This 
makes the ball ‘‘duck”’ in its flight, shoot 
forward from the bound, and reverse the 
angle of its break from the ground. The 
upward blow of the racket is more ap- 
parent in Whitman’s reverse twist service 
than it is in the others, although Ward’s 
second service, which is made much slower 
than the first, shows it plainly. 

There have not been many develop- 
ments in the game this year. The dis- 
covery of the skill of the Australians—or 
at any rate, of one Australian, Brookes— 
is perhaps the most important of these. 
Other than that, the improved form of 
Wright abroad, and the success of Alex- 
ander are the most important. Little and 
Hackett, two of the older players, have 
failed to keep pace with the newer men 
and have dropped back from their old 
places. 

There seems to be absolutely no change 
among the English leaders. H. L. Do- 
herty still holds a mastery of the situation, 
being distinctly better than any of his 
rivals, while R. F. Doherty has confined 
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himself to doubles, and S. H. Smith is as 
close to the top as for the last five years. 
Riseley, who was nominated as the fourth 
member of the British International team, 
was short of practice at Wimbledon and 
did not show his usual form. 

In doubles, Ward and Wright certainly 
justified their reputation of being the 
strongest rivals of the Dohertys, and to 
come within two strokes of beating the 
famous brothers in five sets on their own 
courts at Wimbledon was no mean accom- 
plishment, even though the Americans did 
not win. Smith and Riseley were the 
challengers again at Wimbledon this year, 
and as the Dohertys were beaten by the 
Australian pair, Brookes and Dunlop, in 
an exhibition match and came so near 
defeat by Ward and Wright in the Inter- 
nationals, their advantage seems very 
small now over their closest rivals. The 
American champions, the Australian cham- 
pions, and Smith and Riseley are probably 
all about level, a shade worse than the 
Dohertys. 

Ward did not play quite so well abroad 
as last year; Clothier showed about the 
same form, while Larned’s play was as 
much in-and-out as ever. Against Do- 
herty the last day of the Internationals, 
when the cup had been lost and all weight 
of responsibility had been lifted, Larned 
rose to true championship form and forced 
the clever little enaien to the full five 
sets before he was beaten, while at Wim- 
bledon against Smith he was very weak. 

In singles, a ranking of the world’s best 
experts would undoubtedly place H. L. 
Doherty in a class by himself at the head. 
Smith, Ward, Larned, Brookes, Wright 
and Gore ought to be grouped close behind 
him, with Clothier, Wilding (New Zealand 
champion) and probably Riseley together 
a shade below the others. This estimate 
leaves R. F. Doherty, Whitman and Alex- 
ander as unknown quantities. 

There is a school of younger players 
growing up on this side of the ocean whose 
speed is noticeably faster than the older 
men, and it seems not at all unlikely that 
they must supplant the leaders of to-day 
in time. More speed can yet be combined 
with modern tactics and accuracy to the 
improvement of the game, and I look for 
this within five years. Since Davis re- 
tired, our leaders have been inclined to 
slow up their strokes rather than to in- 
crease in speed. It was just this advantage 
of speed that won the championship of 
All-England (the first time this title in any 
event has ever gone to a foreigner, too) 
for Miss May Sutton, the California girl, 
who was the only American to earn dis- 
tinction this year at Wimbledon. Miss 
Sutton fairly wore down the best of all the 
clever English women players by the sheer 
speed of her drives off the ground, and she 
made a remarkable record in going through 
the championship tournament, besides sev- 
eral other meetings without the loss of a set. 








HINTS THAT WILL HELP MOTORISTS 


UTOMOBILISTS should bear in mind 
that it is a general concensus of 
opinion that the sport of automobiling 
is facing a situation of facts, not of theo- 
ries: that the agitation of to-day is the 
forerunner of a more unsatisfactory con- 
dition to-morrow, unless a united effort is 
made for a general improvement. In the 
conducting of this general improvement 
it has been stated that the great law of 
courtesy must be the essential element of 
harmony. In fighting the unjust legisla- 
tion with regard to speed limitations, the 
motorist must remember, that only the 
strictest observence of the present speed 
laws will secure the necessary general con- 
ditions from which all efforts for improve- 
ment must start. 

When he has sufficiently well impressed 
the authorities that he is desirous of obey- 
ing the law in regard to speed, whether 
that law in his eyes be just or unjust, then, 
and not till then, will he be able to secure 
legislation more favorable. When this 
time has arrived, efforts toward improve- 
ment of the regulations must be directed 
toward securing speed laws based on hatt 
general condition which makes it a controll- 
ing principle ‘‘that no automobile should 
be driven at a rate of speed inconsistent 
with the safety of the public” rather than 
for a definite maximum speed. 

Every day echoes a plaintive wail from 
an automobilist that he has been arrested 
unjustly for speeding his car and that he 
knows he was running within the limit. 

The fact is that many drivers do not 
‘‘know” they are within the speed limit 
simply because they have no indicator but 
their own minds, which indicators are 
biased at the start and easily set back at 
the finish. 


IN CASE OF EMERGENCY 


When a spark plug refuses to work you 
will find in many cases it is fouled by an 
accumulation of oil and grease. A very 
simple remedy is at hand for this: Re- 
move the plug, dip it into gasoline and 
after getting some distance from the gas- 
oline tank touch a match to the gasoline 
on the plug. In two minutes your spark 
plug will work like new. 


One of the dangers—though fortunately 
not frequent—an automobile has to con- 
tend with is that of having his car catch 
fire. The safest plan, of course, is to 
carry a hand extinguisher in the car at all 
times, but in the absence of this, the 
surest and quickest remedy is to run the 
car into the most sheltered convenient 
spot; remove a mud guard and shovel 
sand upon the burning part with all the 
speed at your command. This will act 
with surprising rapidity, much more rap- 
idly upon the grease covered chassis than 
will water. Next to sand, and advisable 
in places where sand can not be found, 
a heavy rug may be efficacious. In any 
case, action must be taken at the very in- 
ception of the fire. 

Many an automobile has stood for hours 
by the roadside, miles out in the country, 
with the driver resignedly perched upon 
the seat waiting for a tow, when an exam- 
ination of the inside of the coil would have 
shown the cause of the breakdown. The 
usual ‘‘go aoe parts have been ex- 
amined only to find them all willing but 
unable to work. The gasoline is turned 
on, the engine is not overheated, the car- 
buretter is on friendly terms with the 
battery, whieh retains its cheerfulness for 
work, but still the motor, metaphorically, 
has its fore-feet planted in the sand. This 
is where you go in search for trouble in- 
side your coil. If you have more than one 
coil you may have to examine them all 
only to cut out the bad one and run under 
the good, but should you have only one, 
which is very likely, look first at the con- 
nections and it’s ten to one your trouble 
ends. If no break is found here, then the 
only expedient is to examine the inside 
of the coil, a difficult task with an easy 
remedy. When you find the break, two 
minutes and a piece of tire tape will start 
the engine off again. 

Coil troubles generally are brought on 
through excessive vibrations, which rattle 
the connections of the coil in the leads for 
the vibrator and secondary in much the 
same way that continued jolting over a 
rough road will loosen the bolts in the car 
body, and the coils be examined as often 
as are the nuts and bolts. 





A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


R. CHARLES HALLOCK, whose ac- 

quaintance with Mr. Harris was inti- 

mate for a third of a century, writes feel- 
ingly when he says: 

‘“T always admired ‘Old Pard’ as much 
for his stanch manhood as for his bon- 
homie. Those who angled with him and 
watched him ‘chuck a bug’ to his favorite 
‘bronze backers’ knew him to be jolly and 
uniformly courteous; and those who met 
him at his desk, and read his homilies on 
the gentle art, were aware of his ability as 


an editor and purveyor of fish lore; but 
how few of them all had the opportunity 
to discover his sterling and steadfast traits 
of character; his sanguine temperament, 
his patience under adversity, his calm phi- 
losophy and cheerfulness under repeated 
bereavements, his perseverance in sur- 
mounting obstacles, moral, physical and 
financial, his fidelity to his trusts and his 
persistent industry, especially in the mat- 
ter of getting out the crowning work of 
his life.’’ 
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4600 
Years Ago 


is as far back as history traces the use of 
wheat for food— 


And in all this time nothing has been 
found that so fully and satisfactorily sup- 
plies the physical wants of man— 


And in all this time no other article cf 
food has so perfectly developed in exact 
proportion the life-giving elements of 
wheat as the soda cracker— 


And in all this time no soda cracker 
has ever been made so carefully, so accu- 
rately, so uniformly good as 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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The pleasure of Yachting, Golfing, Fishing, 
Camping is incomplete without 


Budweiser 


‘“King of Bottled Beers”’ 


Its fine flavor and uniform good taste mark 
it the best brewed beer. The enormous 
popular demand—130,388,520 bottles in 1904 
—stamps it as being truly excellent. 


Brewed only by 


ANHEUSER-BuscH BREWING Ass’N, St. Louts, U.S. A. 
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“* King of Them All’’ 


and the most unique business proposition that the man who shaves himself has ever faced. 

One of the many reasons for its success is because it has thoroughly, convincingly, and scientifically 
solved the shaving problem and is fast eradicating the barber habit with its expense and discomfort. 
The Gillette Safety Razor is different mechanically from any razor made, and is technically 
superior, as hundreds of thousands of Gillette shavers will gladly attest. 

Let the Gillette theory convince you as it has others. 

No matter how tender your face or how wiry your beard, the Gillette Safety Razor will give 
a clean, even, and velvety shave without fear of cutting or irritating the skin. 

The Gillette Safety Razor costs complete $5.00. Sold everywhere at this price — is 
beautifully finished, triple silver plated, comes in a compact little velvet-lined case. 

Each Gillette set consists of 12 double-edged wafer blades. 

These viades are hardened, tempered, ground, and sharpened by a secret and patented process and 


NEVER REQUIRE HONING OR STROPPING 


Think of always having a blade in perfect order. Think of the time, money, and labor you save because the Gillette 
blade is different from other blades and each will shave from 20 to 40 times. With 12 blades at your disposal you will have 


Over 400 shaves at less than one cent a shave 


after which you can purchase 12 new blades for $1.00. 
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Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor and accept no substitutes. He can 
procure it for you. 


Write for our interesting booklet to-day, which explains our 30-day 
free trial offer. Most dealers make this offer ; if yours does not, we will. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


1103 Times Building, 42d Street and Broadway, New York 
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Are You 


Brainy 





Enough? 


If so, stick to the food you are using. 
If not, look carefully to the reason. 





Brain matter wears away each day. 

Signs of nervous prostration show when the food fails 
to build back the daily loss. 

Phosphate of Potash (from the field grains, not the drug 
shop), with Albumen and water, makes the soft gray filling of 
the brain. 


The first two are found in 


Grape-Nuts, 


the food, predigested in cooking at the pure food factories and 
ready for instant service with cream. 
This food does rebuild the brain. 








Trial proves. 


Read the little book,“The Road to Wellville,” found in each pkg. 
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The luxuriousness of the Franklin Runabout is real, true, and deep— 
way down to the heart of its motor. 


It is not only a beautiful car to look at, but it is a beautiful piece of machinery. Every part of the car is made 


from the most appropriate material, no matter what the cost—nickel-steel, if 
nickel-steel is needed ; nickel alloy, if nickel alloy is needed ; aluminum, if 
aluminum is needed ; phosphor bronze, where it is needed ; and so 
forth. The inside of the cylinder, the piston and the piston rods 
are polished and ground to perfection. 
















Everything 

is done as right as man knows how to do it. 

Cost has not been spared. 

Air-cooled—no freezing in winter; 
no overheating in summer. The car 
that is always ready. 

Send for book about this Franklin Runabout 


Franklin Runabout. 2 passenger; 12 and other Franklin cars. 


horse - power ; 4- cylinder air-cooled engine, 
Weight 1050 |bs.,ironed for canopytop Speed 
40 milesan hour. Price $1400. 








or engine, and we will send full 

information about the 
APPLE 

Automatic Sparker 


AMERICAN BOAT«»0 MACHINE CO. 


Builders of Launches, Sail Boats, Canoes and Pleasure Boats 
Our Specialty 


Knock Down Crafts 
of any Description 











The best storage battery charger ; 7 K. D. Row Boats 
for automobile, launch or gas en- > gs bt oa Clinker Built 
= ———— een 
gine. Address, : et eo rm $1.00 per running foo 
Send for Catalogue 


ayton, Ohio | 3517 South Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


SOUND FINANCE 


“REELS: = 


Nothing “‘ frenzied" about AMERICAN REELS. _ The newest and most perfect line of 
reels, mechanically, ever offered to the public. TAKE-DOW ae ve ball or pivot age 
MICROMETE AG, woadarhe, AUTOMATIO LEVEL WINDER, bal 
bearing, throw-out, entirely new, perfection. Goose-neck click, Felt lubricated, Velvet 
cushion bearings. JMINUM and GERMAN SILVER REELS. 1905 Models. 
GOLD STANDARD. Write for catalog. 


AMERICA CO., GG2 Race St., Rockford, I11. 


Don’t Experiment 


Take Your u en 


Kodak Films 
Everything for the Camera in Catalogue U 





THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO 
95 Beaver Building. 





























Established 1882 
Telephone 
1117 John 





For Developing 
Printing and 


and Plates to Enlarging 








W. C. CULLEN, 61 William St., New York 


Branch: 640 Madison Ave., near 59th St., New York 
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Catalogue Free 


T is the beautiful tone of these instruments that 


has given them world-wide celebrity. This, with 
durability, insured by the highest quality of 


workmanship and finish, leads the purchaser to pay 
cheerfully the somewhat higher price asked for them. 


CHICKERING & SONS _ Estsbtishes 1825 





804 Tremont Street, Boston 
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Pee Qurmedwas DELIGHTFUL STORY| 


OF THE GREATEST SPORTS OF MODERN TIMES 


















HANDSOMELY BOUND; BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


COMMENDED by THE CROWN PRINCE OF GREECE; BARON DE 
COUBERTIN, President International Olympic Games Committee. Endorsed 
by A. L. SHAPLEIGH, Chairman Physical Culture Committee, World’s Fair; 
wp WESTERN ASSOCIATION, A. A: U.; W. H. LIGUIGER, President 
TWweAS American Olympic Games Committee and other A. A. U. AUTHORITIES. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS . 
Mailed postpaid to any part of the United States or Canada upon receipt of $1.25. Address 


WOODWARD & TIERNAN PRINTING CO., Sr. Louis, Mo, 


THE PLEASURE 


OF HUNTING IS OFTEN MARRED BY POOR FOOTWEAR 


INSIST on having the Witch-Eltk Boot. They are pleasing 
thousands of enthusiastic sportsmen and will please you. Highest 




















workmanship and quality. Made in all heights for ladies and gentle- 
men. Colors: Cream, White, Tan or Black Elkskin. 
Ask your nearest dealer to order you a pair, or write for Catalogue G 


WITCHELL SONS & GO, Lid, - - Detroit, Mich. 


THE LARGEST SHOE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS IN THE U. S. 
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iG The Matthews Torpedo Launches ge * is. 
“ 16 to 75 ft., with any — maZ~ For 
vc bin Work a S It co." Chicago Office YACHT or 
abin Work a Specialty 
* Catalog 40 Cents "1409 Michigam Ave.” “ae 











Mahogany or 
Oak. 20x x9in. 
6in. deep when 
closed, 





le The Matthews Boat Co., Bascom, Ohio, U. S. A, 
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SONG-POEMS 4 "Ghose ILL. 
Marble’s Automatic Flexible Joint Rear Sight 


é 
Illustration shows how sight returns automatically and instantly to correct position for shooting 
after having’been intentionally or accidentally pushed forward or backward, even toa horizontal 
position. The Sight is fastened down with a locking button when desired. 





This sight is made with a base for, and is being used with great satisfaction on 1895 Winchesters, 
which have long firing bolts. 


The lower sleeve locks the upper or elevating sleeve and prevents it from being accidentally 
turned. 


These are only three reasons why our sight is better than any other. Our new 56-page catalog 


gives full description and numerous cuts; also describes MARBLE’S IMPROVED FRONT 
SIGHT. Send stamp for Catalog “ K.’ 


Made for all Rifles. mARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 
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A cleaner, purer soap than 
“«Packer’s” has never been 
made. Each ingredient is the 
best obtainable—in kind and 
quality—and every care is 
taken in making. It is a 
purifying lather-luxury quickly 
soothing and healing irritations 
of the skin due to perspiration, 
heat rashes, chafing, etc. In- 
valuable for toilet, nursery and 
shampooing purposes. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 
PURE AS THE PINES 


The Packer Mfg. Co., New York 
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Every Victor Record 
is a good -record 


This has cost us a $100,000.00 extra; but every Victor 
Record is up to the new Victor standard: 1) Best class of artists 2) ¥ 
Good selection 3) Perfect reproduction, Without regard to cost, 


New Records for September 
Grand Opera—Sousa’s Band—Songs 


Numbers beginning with 4 are in 10-inch size, $1 each; $10 per dozen. 
Numbers beginning with 31 are in 12-inch size, Pen 50 each; $15 per dozen. 
Sousa’s Band. Buss Solo by ho ©. Stanley. 
4414. ‘“‘Damnation of Faust"’— 31429. ‘‘The Lost Chord - . Sullivan 
Minuet and Presto . . Berlioz oe Solo by W illiam F. Mneley. 
31424. ‘Damnation of Faust’’— 71430. “The ‘Old. Sexton” ell 
Hungarian March . . Berlioz Tenor Solo by Billy EER ny 
31423. ‘*Tannhauser March""— 31432. ‘Friends that Are Good 
est March. . . . . Wagner and True” gee ae 
31425. Selection Lohengrin .. . Wagner licking Girl’’ Evsler 
31427. “Die Melstersinger"—- Soprano Solo by Miss Ada Seuee. 
March - Wagner 4430. ‘My Carolina Lady” 
4415. “ Hapsburg March” ‘toch ” Duet by fifies Morgan and 
fapsburg) . . Kral ‘tanle 
4417. ‘‘Wee Macgregor’’--- 4428. “When “You and I Were 
Highland Patrol . . Am Young, Maggie” . . Butterfield 
Piccolo. Solo by Marshall P. ‘teathe Duet by Stanley and Harlan. 
4416. Nightingale Polka . Mollenhauer 4429. ‘Soldier Boy”’ . Hoffman 
Cornet Duet by Clarke and Bellstedt Comic Songs by Arthur Collins. . 
4423. “The Friendly Rivals" -Godfrey 4431. “The Preacher and the 
Arthur Pryor'’s Band. ws Be - 
4419. ‘By the Swanee River” (Darky’s 4432. “Ru fus. Rastus Johnson 
Ri of Past) . a ae ane news! “3 + Von bond 
20. “‘American Eagle March" Boehme ny Wag' 
“4 Pryor’s Orchestra. Dass bv Macdonough and Bieling. 
4418. “The Whistler and His 433. ‘I Need Thee Every Hour’ Lowry 
Pryor Billy Murray and Haydn Quartet. 
4434. “It’s Allus de Same in 
ust o- - Gounod Dixie’. Cook 
31428. “The Trish King” : . Pryor Marry Macdonough and Haydn 
4422. “Arrival of the Robins,’ Allen Quartet. 
with bird warbling ‘a 4435, “Good Bye, Sweet Marie” fills 
Joseph Belmont . A duet by Collins and tie: 
Banjo Jeehe by Vess L. Ossman. 31434. “‘Making Eyes’ . . Von Tilzer 
4424. ‘Turkey in the Straw Medley Musical Specialty ‘by Spencer and 
Tenor Solo by Byron G. Harlan Hunter. 
4425. “Would You Care?” . . Harris 4436. ao Ne arn Dapce in 
Tenor Solo by Menry Burr. Di Spencer 
4426. —o Doon” (Ye Banks Rube Specialty by Stanley ond 
Braes) Burns Harlan. 
Tenor | Solo by James McCool 4437. “‘Two Rubes and the Tramp 
4427. ‘‘The Minstrel Boy”’ . Moore Fiddler” Stanley 
Baritone Solo by Herbert Goddard German Specialty “by Miss ‘Sones’ 
31431. ‘Good Bye, Sweetheart nd Mr. Spence eer 
Good Bye” . . - . Hatton 4438. “Louis and Lena” . 


New Red Seal Records 


Numbers beginning et are ro-inch size, $2 each. 
Numbers beginning 85 are 12-inch size, $3 each. 
ie: Louise Homer, Cope 81075. ‘‘La Mia Bendera” 
eae “Old Folks at Hom £5078. ‘*Adamastor, roi des vag 
(Swanee River) . . . Foster L’Africaine . 
81078. ‘“‘Habanera”---Carmen . . sizet 85079. Monologo--- ** Pari Siamo” 
81079, = filles de Cadiz”’ . « Delibes Rigoletto . .. 
85083. “*O Rest in the Lord”’-- 85080, “‘Fri tu che macchiavi” 
Elija . . « Mendelssohn Ballo in Maschera , 
85084. ‘*Les filles de Cadiz’’ Delibes 85081. Prologue---'‘ Pagliacci” 
85085. ‘Ah! mon fils, sois beni !"’ 
Le Prophete . Meyerbeer M, Plancon, Bass, 
Sig. Giuseppe Campanarti 81076, “Situ Veux, Mignonne™ Massenet 
Ba ritone Reith or Restra). 85082. “Air du Laboureur’’ (Les 
21074. Barcarola---“‘Ah! Pesca- Reet ves it ns: OE 
tor"’---Gioconda Ponchielli 


Victor Talking Machine Co. Camden, N. J. 
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jog” . 
4423. “Marguerite Ww. altz” from 


Leoncavallo 


Victor 
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“Victor Dog 
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